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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO’S 
Late Publications. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Works. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Vol. I. 
Il. 
ITI. 
IV. 


The Marble Faun. 

Twice-Told Tales. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. 

The ScarletLetter and the Blithe- 
dale Romance. 

The House of the Seven Gables 
and The Snow Image. 


V. 


Each complete in 1 vol. 2mo. $2.00 per volume. 


“*Common-place and stupid novels, and com- 
mon-place and stupid admirers of them, every 
community can boast of possessing ; but prose fic- 
tions of the higher class are rare,’ says a New HEn- 
gland essayist,—and Hawthorne stands at the head 
of that ‘rare higher class ’ in America. 

** There are few sketches in literature that will 
bear so well the broad daylight of criticism as 
works of art.’’— Boston Transcript. 


“This cheap and elegant edition of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s works has progressed to the fourth 
volume, containing *‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ and - The 
Blithedale Romance.’ Itis too late in the day to 
speak of the merits of these remarkable tales. All 
we propose saying in regard to their interest is the 
relation of a fact, that on opening the volume to 
note its mechanical execution, a passage on the 
open page caughtour attention, that the object 
tor which the book was taken up was soon forgot- 
tep, and that the volume was not laid down again 
until the ‘ Scarlet Letter ’ had once more been read 
through from beginning to end. The present edi- 
tion i» wel) printed, tastefully bound, and each 
volume contains two illustrations, The edition will 
eontain everything of Hawthorne’s writings, in- 
cluding all the ‘Note Books,’ and ata moderate 
price.””—Cleveland Herald, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT: 
The Story of His Life. 


BY 
R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
With Portraits and I tustrations. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE CENTENARY of SOGOTT. 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 

Comprising many well-ascertained facts and par- 
ticulars within the persona] knowledge and recol- 
lection of the author, who was honored with the 
friendly acquaintance of Sir Walter, the book 
forms & most complete and valuable transcript of 
the life-work of Scott, and a fitting and useful com- 
panion to his published works, to which it serves 
as an indispensable guide and introduction. 


BALAUSTIONS ADVENTURE, 
A New Poem. 


BY 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
From Advance Sheets. Author’s Edition. 1 vol. 
16me, cloth, $1.50. 


“ It is upnceessary to compare Mr. Browning with 
his great contemporaries, in estimating his value 
asa poet. His insight into the depths of human 
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experience, and his power to shadow forth the 
mysteries of the soul, and setin the fuil light its 
secrets, place him in the company of the great po- 
ets of the world.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS, 


By Harriet Prescott Spoford. Comprising Popular 

Accounts of Captain Kidd.the Salem Witchcraft, 
with legends of Portsmouth, Newburyport, &c. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, paper, 50 cents; cloth. $1.00. 
This volume gives the substance of the Legendary 
history of all the places in this country that have 
attained any degree of notoriety ftom such asso- 
ciations, with interesting descriptions of the local- 
ities. 


CESARINE DIETRICH, 


A Novel. By GeorgeSand. Translated by Edward 
Stanwood. lvol. 8vo. Paper, cts; cloth, $1.00. 
A brilliant descriptive story of Parisian society, 

marked by the originality of conception and st rong 

individuality, characteristic of the author. Its 

bright style, and masterly construction, render it a 

decided acquisivon to the romantic literature of 

the day. 


NEARLY READY. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated by William Cul- 
len Bryant. Uniform with Bryant’s “ Iliad.” 
Royal 8vo. Vol. 1. $5.00. 


{2 Vol, Il., completing the work will be published 
the coming winter. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by William Cullen 
Bryant. New and cheaper edition, from new 
stereotype plates. Complete in 2 vols. 12mo. 
$5,00. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
1 vol. 16mo. Uniform with “Condensed Novels,” 
“ Poems,” and‘**The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
$1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF SPANISH LITBRATURE. 
By the late George Ticknor. New and revised 
and enlarged edition. New stereotype plates 
containing the Author’s latest additions, and 
made from a revised copy left at hisdeath. 3 
vols. 8vo. $10,00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


Late TICKNOR & FIZLDS, and FIELDS,'OsGoon & Co. 
E. P. DuTTON & Co., 713 Broadway. New Yorx, 
Special Agent for J. R. O. & Co.’s Publications. 


EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for the family, MATERNITY, 
by Dr. T. 8. VERDI, of Washington, D.C. It is a 
complete family treatise on motherhood, treating of 
hh gy Labor, the Nursing and Rearing of In- 
fants, the Diseases of Children, the care and Educa- 
tion of Youth, Reftiection on Marriage. Emphatically 
and thoroughly commended by Distinguished Physi- 
gone. and by the Medical, ligious, and Secular 
ess. 





Circulars sent on application ; or, book sent free 
by mail on receipt of price, $2.25. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publisher 
27 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y.: om 
field + Boston, Mass., or 170 state Hy "Chi. 
Cieinnad, Gio; Sm STOOD AG Fer ay 
Sansom St., Philadelphia. va aa 


HE ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 3 Is. 
ana the New e Series, 10 vols., now ready, 
brace some of the best 8. 8. books ever offerea ic 


t AT OTHROP x CO 
2 ron sa m, Dover. Pypleners. Boston. 


——— 








{Entered according to Act of Uongress, in the year 1871, by J. B. FORD & Co.) 





NEW YORK, AUGUST 25, 1871. 


[$3.00 YeaRLy, inv ADvaNCcE—SinGLeE Copiss, 8 Ors. 





TEXT BOOKS 


ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 


For a full list of the ScHooL Books 
published by HARPER & BROTHERS, with 
titles 
ScHOoL CATALOGUE, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application to the 


and descriptions, see HARPER’S 


publisher. 


Anthon’s Classical Series, including 
the author's usually read Grammars, Classical 
Dictionaries, Histories of Classical Literature, 
&ec. 


Harper's Greek and Latin Texts. 
Carefully reprinted from best editions. 


McClintock’s Latin Greek 


Grammars, 


and 


Smith’s Principia Latin. Parts I 


and II, 


—_-—— 


WaddelU’s Latin and Greek Gram- 
mars. 


Andrew’s Latin-English Lexicon. 


Smith’s English-Latin Lexicon. 


Liddell & Scott’s Greek - English 
Lexicon. 


Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 


Collowd’s Latin Accidence. 


Harrington’s Plautus. 


Loomis’s Mithematical Series. 


Docharty’s Mathematical Series. 


Fowler & Marcl’s Works on the 
English Language and Gram- 
mar. 


March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Reader. 


Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric. 


Haven’s Rhetoric. 


—_— 


The Student's Series of Histories, 


Scott’s History of the United States, 


Iyel’s Elements of Geology. 


Dalton’s Physiology. 








The Draper’s Chemistry and Phy- 
siology. 


Hooker’s Science for the School and 
Family. 


Comforts German Series. 


French’s French Grammar and 


Reader. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





VALUABLE 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sanford’s Arithmetics. 
SANFORD’S FIRST LESSON IN ANALYTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. lI6mo. 

SANFORD’S INTERMEDIATE ANALYTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. l6mo. Half bound. 50 cents. 
SANFORD’S HIGHER ANALYTICAL ARITH- 

METIC. 12mo. Half Roan. $1.50. 

This new Series of Analytical Arithmetics, by 
Prof. 8. P. SANFORD, of Georgia, is meeting with 
universal commendation. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 


CUTTER’S NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY, PHY- 
SLOLOGY. and HYGIENE, Human and Compar- 
ative. 200 Illustrations. 122mo. Half Roan. $1.70. 

CUTTER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
HYGIENE. 150 lllustrations. Half Roan. $1.70. 

CUTTER’S FIRST BOOK IN ANATOMY, PHY- 
SIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 83 Llustrations. 
12mo. Half Roan. 80 cts. 

CUTTER’S (MRs.) ANATOMY, 
AND HYGIENE. 100 lilustrations. 
bound. 50 cts. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 
CHAUVENET’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 
CHATVENET’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 
CHAUVENET’S METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 
CHAU VENET’S SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
I2mo. Half 


JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

SUE’S PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE. 

ATWATER’S ELEMENTARY LOGIC. lénmo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

SAMSON’S ART CRITICISM. 8vo. Cloth. $3.5 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

MORTON AND LEEDS’ STUDENT’S PRACTI- 
CAL CHEMISTRY. 150 Illustrations. 1I2mo. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY: l2mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 
Imo. Cloth. $1.75. 

LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Works of Reference. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, $1l pervol. Sheep, $12 per vol. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF 'THE WORLD. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10. 

ALLIBONF’S DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
AND BRITISH AUTHORS. 2 vols. Large 8vo. 
Cl th, $7.50 per vol. Sheep, $8.50 ver vol. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVER- 
SAL KNOWLEDGE. Revised Edition. [lus- 
trated. 10vols. Cloth, $5.50 per vol. Sheep, $6. 


*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnish- 
ed on application, by mail. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BENONI BLAKE, M.D. 
A NOVEL. 
590 pages, 12mo. Cloth. Price, $175. 


This isan excellent book for Summer reading— 
lively,tacy, and entertaining—illustrating a phase 
of life in the northern part of Scotland admitting 
of a large amount of humor. This author’s previous 
book,“ Peasant Life in the North,” has received 
from the Kuglish press the highest commenda- 
tions. The Saturday Review says: “ Every e 
has some graphic touch more or less striking. In 
the midst of so much sickly and unnatural trash 
which goes under the name of novel-writing, a 
book like this comes as a real godsend.”’ The Non- 
conformist says: *‘ The book, as a whole, is simply 
delightful. and we are only doing a mere duty when 
we urge our readers to procure it.” 


Will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in 
the United States, on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 





"HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues, 





New Educational Works. 


A Hand-Book of English Literature; 


Intended forthe use of High Schools, as well asa 
Companion and Guide for Private Students 
and for general readers. British authors. By 
FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, A.M. Crown 8vo.° 
Cloth or half morocco, $2.50. 


To Mr. Underwood as a member of the School 
Committee of the City of Boston was assigned the 
task of marking out a course of reading in English 
Literature for the use of the Latin School and En- 
glish High School. When the course was printed, 
and unanimously adopted by the School Committee, 
it so admirably answered tie purpose for which it 
was prepared that Mr. Underwood was solicited to 
prepare a new reading-book, and this is the result. 

The treasures of our literature have been sur- 
veyed, and a few specimens gathered from every 
author of genius, from Chaucer to our own day. 
To the specimens of each author is prefixed a brief 
biographical notice ; ana the work has an historical 
introduction upon the elements and sources of our 
language. 

Mr. Underwood’s book is meeting with general 
commendation from the press and the heads of the 
educational branches in Boston, for whom it was 
especially prepared. The following are specimens 
of the very favorable notices received : 

Dr. Francis Gardner, Principal of the Latin School, 
‘Boston, says: 

“Mr. Underwood has, in my! opaice. met with 
the most brilliant suecess in his labor of love for 
the Latin School. The selections made not only 
admirably illustrate the characteristics of the re- 
spective authors, but are so fascinating as to fetter 
the attention of the reader, and stimulate him to 
making @ more intimate acquaintance with those 
great writers of our mother tongue.” 

Prof. C. M.Cumston, Head Master of the English 
High School, says: 

“T cannot speak too highly of its excellence. It 
is even more than it purports to be, for it is a liter- 
ary work in itself, independently of the selections 
it contains. 

“ The admirable historicad introduction, from the 
attractiveness with which it is written, and the 
substantial information it imparts, may be made 
the foundation of a thorough study of the language 
and its literature. 

“The biographical notes preceding the yarious 
selections are exceedingly appropriate, and (on ac- 
count of the justness with which they are written) 
cannot fail to enable the student to acquire a 
proper appreciation of our best authors. 

“A Hand-book of this description has long been 
needed, and I think will at once take rank as the 
National Text Book of English Literature.” 


IL, 


A MANUAL 
or 


English Pronunciation and Spelling ; 


Containing a full Alphabetical Vocabulary of the 
Languuge, with a preliminary exposition of the 
English Orthoepy and Orthography, and de- 
signed asa work of reference for general use, 
and as a text-book in Schools. By RICHARD 
SOULE, Jr., A.M., and WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
A.M. A convenient Manual for eonsultation. 
$1.50. 

Liberal terms made with Committees and Teach- 
ers desirous of introducing any of the above books. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
New York, 


NEW AND Coop Books. 


ATERNITY. A _ Treatise for Wives and 
Mothers. By T. 8. VERDI, A.M..M.D. Extra 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. Price, $2.25. Third Edition. 
“Will be at once recognized by any sensible wo- 
man as a safe friend and guide.” —N. ¥. Zimes. 


HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and Drive him. ith Reminiscences 
of the Trotting Turf. HIRAM WOODRUFF. 
12mo, 412 pp. ith steel-plate portrait. Ex. cloth, 
$2.25 ; half-calf, $4. 
“The information it contains is worth ten times 
its cost.”—Robert Bonner. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
|CATHARINE E, BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH- 
ER STOWE. 12mo. 390 pages; profusely illustrated. 
Price, $2 
“A whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Choruses, Quartets, and Set Pieces, etc. 


hy Oy HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
y 
JOHN ZUNDEL, organist at Plymouth Church, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 8vo, 160 pages. Boards, $1; cloth, $1.23. 
“The author is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of church music.”’—Boston Post. 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. ‘By Henry WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, #2 
“A charming book.”’—Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can. 


UR SEVEN CHURCHES. Eight Lectures by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. l6mo. Paper, XW cents; 
extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $1.25. 
“A book to make men think.”—Christian Union. 
“The book is little, but its thought is large.”— 
Toledo (O.) Commercial. 


W. BEECHER’S SERMONS, First, Second, 
H. Third,and Fourth Series, uniformly bound. 
Octavo vols., about 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50. 

“Thousands will be glad to possess, in this cheap 
and elegant form, these corrected Sermons of pe - 
haps the lm of living preachers.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


"22" The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail, on receipt of price. 


J.B.FORD & CO., Pub)ishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


= ) THE NURSERY, A MonTHLY 
e ( e@ MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly Illustrated. Send stamp for a sample 
number and saywhere you saw this advertisement. 
Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromffeld Street Boston, 
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Vol. 1V., No. 8, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
SWINTON’S 3 CONDENSED. 


A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY of the United 
States, constructed for definite results in recita- 
tion, ad containing a new method of topical re- 
views, fully illustrated with maps, portraits and 
other engravings. By Wiltiam Swiaton, A.M., Prof. 
History in the Univ. of California, author of * Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac,” &c. mo. 
Cloth. 300 pages. Copies by mail for examination 
on receipt of 75 cents. 








From the New York Times, June 17, 1871. 


“Advance sheets of ‘Swinton’s Condensed United 
States’ have for some time been in the hands of 
leading educational men of this city, and we but 
express their unanimous opinion when we say that 
this manual marks an erain School Histories. It 
contains many tecnnical points of novelty and su- 
periority which teachers will readily appreciate. It 
is clear in style, sensible in its tone, and impartial 
and catholic in its spirit. The palpable merits of 
the book will be its own sufficient recommenda- 
tion.” 


KERL’S NEW CRAMMAR. 


A SHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
adapted for schools where only one text-book in 
English Grammar is required. By Simon Kerl, 
A.M., author of “ Kerl’s Series of English Gram- 
mars.” 240 pages. Price 75 cents. Copies for exam- 
ination free by mail on receipt of half the price. 


From J. C. PICKARD, Prin. High School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


“For the Schools for which it is designed, ‘ Kerl’s 
Shorter Course in English Grammar’ is the best 
work I have ever seen.”’ 


From Rey. THOMAS K. BEECHER, in the Christian 
Union. 
‘We are free to corfmend ‘ Kerl’s Shorter Course’ 
as one of the best, if not the very best grammar we 
have ever met with.” 


KIDDLE’S NEW ASTRONOMY. 


A SHORT COURSE IN ASTRONOMY and the use of 
Globes; designed to supply a brief course of les- 
sons in Astronomy forthe use of young pupils, or 
of those whose opportunities do not permit a more 
exhaustive study of the subject. By Henry Kiddle, 
A.M.,"Supt. Schools, N. Y. City. 180 pages, fully 
illustrated. Price 90 cents. Copies by mail for ex- 
amination on receipt of half the price. 


From Prof. ALBERT C. HALE, Prof. Nat. Science, 
New Jersey Classical and scientific Institute, 
Hightstown, N. J. 


“JT am very much pleased with ‘ Kiddle’s Short 
Course in Astronomy,’ and consider it admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it was written. It 
presents, in concise form, yet ina clear and attract- 
ive style, all the important features of the science 
as determined by the latest investigations and ob- 
servations. I do not hesitate to recommend it as a 
most excellent text-book on the elements of As- 
tronomy.” 


From Prof. F. H. SM1TH, University of Virginia. 


“It is one of the very few text-books from the 
Awerican press, in mechanical execution, worthy 
to be compared tothe best specimens of the Clar- 
endon press.”’ 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS. 


First STEPS IN MuUsIc, No.3. This book, as its 
name indicates, is intended to follow the two pre- 
ceding volumes, and will be found admirably graded 
for the purpose. Price 35 cents—by mail for exam- 
ination on receipt of 25 cents. The series complete, 
comprising Nos. 1, 2,and 3, will be sent for this purpose 
on receipt of 45 cents. 


From Hon. Henry KIDDLE, Supt. Schools, N. Y. 
City. 

“*First Steps in Music,’ by Prof. George B. 
Loomis, seems *O me admirably adapted for ele- 
mentary instruction in that art. The method is 
based on correct principles of teaching, and the 
lefsons, dictated by a loag practical experience of 
Prof. Loomis, are such as to enable teachers gen- 
erally to apply them with facility and success.” 


From 8. M. CAPRON, Prin. Hartford, Ct., High 
School. 


“TI know of ne other attempt (‘ Loomis’ First 
Steps’) so successful to bring the elementary prin- 
ciples of the science down to the comprehension of 
children.” 


EVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 





To Teachers and Educationists. 


JUST READY. 


A New Descriptive Catalogue 
OF 


The American Educational Series. 


We have just ready a new descriptive catalogue, 
comprising more than 100 pages, which has been 
prepafed with great care, and which contains a 
very ful! and complete list, with prices, of our pub- 
lications, with full titles and descriptive notices of 
each. Teachers, school officers, and all who sre in- 
terested in some special way in education, are in- 
vited to send for jt, as it gives much fuller and 
more satisfactory information concerning Our 
books than can be had ia any otherform. To all 
such it will be mailed free om application. 


WE HAVE ALSO JUST READY, 


THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, 


For September Ist, 


which comprises full notices of our recent publica- 
tions, and our books in press, together with a varied 
and well prepared summary of educational news 
topics, and several general articies of interest and 
value to teachers, and which we shall be glad to 
mail free co those engaged in educational pursuits. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHHERS, 
438 & 140 Grand St., New Yorks 


Greenleat’s Mathematical Series. 


AGENCY FOR iNTRODUCTION aT 


OAKLEY, MASON & CO’S, 


142 and 144 Grand St,, 


NEW YORK. 
Cali on, or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
Agent for the Publishers. 


{# Liberal terms for books for examination, and 
first introduction. 


GINN BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


3 Beacon Street, - - - Boston. 





Retail. 
-- $1.25 
1.25 
2.50 
12% 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
1.56 
2.00 


ALLEN’S LATIN GRAMMAR.. 
ALLEN’S LATIN LESSON’S.. .... 
ALLEN’S LATIN READER ocecceces 
ALLEN’S LATIN LEXICON............ «+ eoces 
ALLEN’S LATIN PRIMER............ -..- 

ALLEN’S LATIN COMPOSITION 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 2d 
SRDS ais0nic0spennnesesasnstnstadeabaanssbececes 
LEIGHTON’S GREEK LESSONS.. 
LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK- ENGLISH 
PIE osc nosccngnécauss 006s0sessecsbetcices 
LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 


MADVIQ’S LATIN GRAMMAR 

OUR WORLD 

THE ATLANTIC PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
THE LATIN VERB. Illustrated by the Sans- 


IN PRESS. 

OUR WORLD, No. Il. 

SHAKESPEARE; His Life, Art, and Characters. 
With a Historical Sketch of the Origin and 
Growth of the Drama in England. By H. N. 
HUDSON. 


s Y A N D A R D 
Educational Books. 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION: 

A New Edition. Revised, Enlarged and much 
improved. By Prof. James H. Hamilton. Com- 
plete Course in one book. 12mo. 240pp. Just 
published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, 
substantially bound in cloth, and sold at the low 
retail price of ONE DOLLAR. $8 a dozen. A 
specimen mailed, prepaid, on receipt of 90 cents. 


Creenleaf’s New Mathematics. 
A Complete Course for all classes of learners, viz: 
NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. Four books. 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; for High 

Schools and Academies. 
NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA 

Colleges 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOM- 
ETRY. 

Keys to the above, for Teachers only. 
7" GREENLEAF’S POPULAR SERIES is now 
very extensively used in the best Schools.and High- 
er Seminaries throughout the United States. 
ZANDER’S OUTLINES OF COMPOSITION ; Re- 
tail price, $1.00. $8 a dozen. 
MAGLATHLIN’S NATIONAL SPEAKER; With 
Exercises for Declamation, 
RICKARD AND ORCUTT’S CLASS BOOK OF 
PROSE AND POETRY; With Exercises for 
Paring. 
FOLSOM’S CICERO’S ORATION; With English 
Notes. 
LEVERETT’S CHZSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
FISK’S GREEK GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 
And other Popular Sehool Books, in extensive use, 
which will be sold at the lowest prices. School Di- 
rectors and Teachers interested, are respectfully 
invited to correspond with us, or 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


Agent for int: oduction, 


OAKLEY, MASON & CO’S, 
°142 and 144 Grand street, 
NEW YORK. 
{2 Liberal terms for first introduction. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
BOSTON, Publishers. 
Sold by all the principal Booksellers. 


tor Academies and 


At 





ANDOVER PUBLICATIONS. 


W. F. DRAPER, 
Andover, Mass., 
Has recently published 


Aa HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN 
REEK, according to the Text of Tischerdortf ; 

Gith a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, 

elles; with Tables, Notes, &c. B 

ARDINER, D.D., Professor in the 
vinity School. 8vo. pp. liv and 286. Price, 250. 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPBLS IN ENGLISH. 

A reproduction of the Greek Harmony. By the 
same author. $2.00. 
THE FUNCTION OF THOUGHT. 
W. F. D. also publishes: 
WINER’SN. T. GRAMMAR. Translated from the 
last (7th German) edition. The most perfect edi- 
tion of this standard work. with three full in- 
dexes,etc. By Prof. J. HENRY .THAYER. 8vo. 
cloth. $5.00. 
HAVEN’S STUDIES by PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY. i2mo. $2.06. 
 saaamaaial oF THE GREEK PARTS. 


16mo. $1.25. 


TYLER’S 
12me. $2 
WHATELY’S Beer TCULASES IN THE WRIT- 

INGS OF ST. PAUL. $2.00 

WHATELY'S s PECULIARITIES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN R 
—_— scans DOUBTS CONCERNING NAPO- 

LEON. 5SO0cts. 

Works of Prof. W. G. T. Shedd; also the Com- 
mentaries of Bishop ©. J. Ellicott, Dr. E. Hender- 
son, Prof. J. B. Lightfoot (on Gaiatians), J. G 
Murphy, and M. Stuart, and other Theological and 
Miscel)}gneous Works. 

Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. 

W. F. DRAPER, 
t Andover, Mass, 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


he 1a ent end best Original Dollar Monthly in 
the peste A $100 Frise © by complete | in ever a7 
number. ry. rT matter. Yearly $ 
Wood's Pecke Se Oe COHhe 
zine will be ears iy to any 


zine ozo — 
Prang ter Morn 
Magazine three years 








bs. free. 
on ae Be VOD, Nowbursh, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 








A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


FOR 


The Library of Poetry and Song, 
Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction, 

By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
piled. 

The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over 800 pages beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library of over 
500 Volwmes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure as long as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of place here, is neglected. 
It is a book for every household.”’—N. Y. Ma 


“We know of no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage which, in copiousness and felicity of selection and 
arrangement, can at all compare with it.”,—N.Y. Times. 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have haa trouble to 
keep up their stock. It has won an instant and per- 
manent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. Send for Circular 
and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park 
Place, N. Y. 


ey 


ACENTS WANTED. 
$100, $200, $300, $400, $500. 
Male or Female Canvassing Agents 
Wanted on a new monopoly, realizing enti the 
above named sum. No Patent Medicine or Book 


ither Commission or Salaries 
Exclusive territor y give 
"ios John St., N. Y. 





Address MYERS M’F’G CO., 
Attention, Agents! Think of This! ! 


Wonderful Success!!! 30,000 


cop.es of pomey yd 8 History of the seesenstihianied: 
War sold first 60 days. It now contains a ful! bis- 
tory of the Red Rebellion in Paris, making 650 
pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and wil) sell five 
times faster than heretofore. Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Irish and French, are 
being offered with old iplustrations, and, for want of 
merit, claiming to be official, etc. Beware of such. 
Brockett’s, in both English and German, is the most 
impartial, popular, reliable, cheap and ‘fast selling 
workextant. Look to your interests, strike quickly, 
and 7a can coin mone Circulars free, and terms 
excelled by none. Ad ress GOODSPEED & CO. ot 
Park Kow, New York; or 148 Lake Stre et, Chicago. 
$10 ADAY, vite Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address A. E.GRAHAM, Springtield, Vt. 
“IT have never pre- 


AN OLD AGENT oinssrensore oe 


sale that met with the approval of the entire read 
ing coramunity as peor’ as does HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S CHRISTIAN UNION. Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think it the best business for 
canvassers ever off ered by any firm,to my knowledge.’ 
Asuperb FIVE DOLLAR steel engraving GIVEN 
AWAY. Agents making money; subscription lists 
growing immensely. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 











WHO KNOWS, says: 





Over 600 Sold in One Town. 


CROSS & CROWN ais 


great interest. Finely 
raved on steel. 

Splendid testimonials from 1 ey. Drs. John Hall, 

Tyng, Cuyler, etc. One good Male or Female 

Agent wanted in every town to take subscriptions. 

Exclusive territory given. Address, for terms and 
full pardiouters, 

ERINE & MOORE, Publishers. 


6 and 68 READE ST.. New York 





A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


We want agents to canvass tor our new eight- 


e illustrated newspaper, * The American Pub- 
isher,’’ sent with splendid co = pores for $1.00 
a year. Every family will w For women, 
invalids, etc., ag oy I light ean, it is a rare 
chance. Address, for information and cireulars, 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co 
Harttord, Conn, 


ACCENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF $50 per WEEK 
and expenses, or allow a large ogy re oe sell, 


our new and woeters linventions. Ad 
M. AGN * Mich. 
a Month easily made with Stencil and 


NER & CO., Marshall 
or 
$250 Key-Check Dies. Seoure Circular and 














Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
AS iE NTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 
! w HE ACE.” 
eM ExT qr Airens y OE oa 


Address £= . He ies, Conn, 
MRE TOLe ae histo. Mi. 
Agents Wanted vrined.*hy raith orgor- 


man, escaped Nun, whose d ina Co. are thrilling 
and startling. CONN. Pt PUBLIS ING Co. Hartford, Cu 


TROY BELLS. | 


OLD —— TROY BELL FouNDRY. 
tablished 1352),a@ large assort- 
Academy, Fire A arm, and 
other Bells coantgatiy ha and made to order. 
ba of genuine Bell ] (Copper and Tin). Hung 
h Rotary Mountings, the bestand most durabie 
ps used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 


TORY. 
:% lilustrated Cotelone sent pee upon applt- 
ion JONES Tre RN 
* ow. 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tivos. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a supers quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Facto Chime, Tower-Clock 
steamboat, Court-House, Farm and’ other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in = Most approved 
manner, and full warranted. Cata ag.crat ieee 
Address KELY & KiMBERL » Troy,N. ¥ 














THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 


Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc., of 
which more have n made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in the country 
combined. All Bells warranted. — illustrated 


catalogue sent free 5 n application 
Ea &G MEN EELY, West 1 Troy, N. Y. 


hurck « Furniture | 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
& R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send five P. O, Stamps for Catalogue. 


, |BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 














EDUCATIONAL. 








Illinois Soldier’s College, 


Begins ty abe Dig ‘Gove. “>. on Courses of 
study: Ist. Preparatory. 2d. Acrdemic and Prac- 
tical Business. 3d. Scientific pe Military. Select 
courses allowed. The discipline and organization 
are of a military character. Buildings large and 
rooms finely furnished. Libraries and apparatus 
extensive. Particular attention is given to the 
co habits and moral training of students. 
he development of character is made the leading 
object. The State of Illinois has made large appro- 
priations to this College for the Jast four years, in 
support of certain students nny by the State, 
and the College has been, course under State 
inspection. Pupils received atten years of age and 
upward. Term Aang rannum. For catalogues, 
&c., address COL. - POTTER. 


Charlier Protestant French Insti- 
tute 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
126, 128, 130 East 24th Street, 

Will re-open September 18th. 
Business, West Point, Navy School— 

French, German, Spanish. 

Boarding and Primary Departments. Gymnasi- 
um. Circulars with the names of 1,000 former pu- 
pils. Pro¥. ELIE CHARLIER, t, Director. 





College, 





Blair Presbyterial Academ Us 
Blairstown, Warren Co., N. J. 
Highest advantages in all departments for both 
sexes. ‘Terms reduced to #20 ayear. Reference, 
Rev. GEO. J. MINGINS, Bible House. N. Y. 
Next session commences Sept. 15, 1871. See cata- 


logue. 
8. 8. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 





Hastings Institute, 
ila: tings-on-Hudson, 
A Boardin Shes | for 12 boys. Opens Sept. 13th. 
Terms per 
oO. WINTHROP STARR, Principal. 
Cireulors and information can be had of ‘hues. 
H. WAGSTAFF, I'sq., 71 Broadway. 





Worcester Technical School. 


The Fall Term will begin Sept. 12. Candidates 
for admission should present themselves on that 
day. 


For catalogues containing full information, ad- 
dress 


PROF. C. O. THOMPSON, 


Worcester, Mass. 


The House of the Evangelists 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution is specially ee ned forthe ce 
9 of, MESer aS FOR Hi NEGLECT b 


Students are received irrespectively of denom- 
inational relations, and invariably on a probation 
ot three months. ‘The full course of study is three 
years. The English Bible is the chief text-book 
of the institution. The sum of $300 per year se- 
cures to a student the full benefits of the tnstitu- 
tion. Students unable to furnish this amount will 
be aided as far as necessary. 

The terms of admission to the privileges of the 
House are— 

Ist. The hearty reception of what are known as 
Evangelical view of Gospel Truth. 

2a. A conscious and recognized call A the Holy 
Ghost to the Ministry of the Word of God 

3d. The acceptance of the neglected classes as 
the object and sphere of this ministry. 

4th. A good Common Schoe) education. 

The next session of the House will open WED 
NESDAY. SEPTSMBER 6th. All applications for ad- 
mission, and for further information respecting 
b we should be addressed to the REV. 

MES. Head of the House of ee Evan- 
pa lh Gio" 622 Seventh Avenue, New York 


A FIRST-CLASS 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, 


In connection with the flow Jersey State Normal 





Total charges for a. pS and Books, $200a 
ear. Total charges for Norma! pupils, _ a year. 
‘or circular, with full Dareentere ‘Spply to 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Thirteenth Year of this Institution, under 
present Rector (Thirty-fifth since incorporation), 
will begin on 

Thursday, September 14, 1871. 

The best Educational advantages, combined with 
home care and comforts, are here afforded. 

For Circulars or admission, address the Rector 
REV. D.G. WRIGHT, A.M.; or, Secretary of Trus- 
tees, 





H. D. VARICK, 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—A superior Col- 
lege, with eclectic, preparatory, and musical 
departments attached. Especially adapted to well- 
prepared and advanced students. Tosecure room, 
application ot be made tmmodinely. Address 
Rev. COWLES, , President, 
Elmira, ha Co., N. Y. 


Hightstown Classical Institute. 
A good and safe Boarding School for young men 
and boys. Terms moderate; send for circular. Rev. 
J. E. ALEXANDER, Principal, Hightstown, N. J 
Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury. N. J. 
W. 8. MCNAIR, Principal. 


DELACOVE INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TRENTON, New Jersey. 


Prominent for solid advantages of Home, Church, 
and School. a Sept. 21. For circulars, ad- 
dress the Princl ipa 

RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT. 

















Highiand Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 

Sixteenth year begins Sept. 6th. Common and 

= her English Studies, including Natura! Sciences 

Civil En Ineering. illustrated by $7,000 worth 

of apparatus in the hands of distinguished edu- 
cators. For circulars, address 

0. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


HARVARD 


AND 


YALE, 


With many other leading institutions in their 
courses of 


FRENCH AND CERMAN, 


Use almost excjusively the publications of 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


25 Bond St., New Yori: 


WHITNEY’S GERMAN OOURSE, 
OTTO’S FRENOH COURSF, 
OTTO'S GERMAN COURSE, 
KEETEL’S GERMAN COURSE, 
PYLODET’S FRENOH COURSE, 


LODEMANS GERMAN CONVER- 
SATION TABLES, 


Are among ithe numerous text-books comprised in 
their list. 


te As Messrs. HOLT & WILLIAMS 
have made French and German School- 
Books a specialty, they trust there is 
nothing invidious in calling attention to 
the fact that, for the study of these lan- 
guages, they publish more than twice as 
many works as any other house in Amer- 
ica, presenting @ variety suitable to the 
wants of all instructors, from the nursery 
governess to the university professor. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 





The Historical Reader, embracing selections 
in prose and verse, from standard writers of An- 
cient and Modern History, witha Vocabulary of 
Difficult and Unusual Words, and Biographical 
and Geographical Indexes. By JOHN J. ANDER- 
oon A. M.. author of a* Manual of General His- 
to a “School History of England,” and 
= Se hool Histories of the United States.” 12mo. 
544 pp. Price, $1.80 

A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. 
For Educational Institutions and the Gen ral 
Reader. By Dr. JOSEPH \. HUTCHINSON, Prosi- 
dent of the New Yor« Pathological Society; Vi-e- 
President of the New York Academy of Medicine ; 
Surgeon to the Brooklyn City Hospital; and late 
President of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York Handsomely iilus.rated. 270 pp. 
mo. Price, $1.60 


Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, 


5 Barclay St., New vom 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of * Ecce Coolum” and “ Pater Mundi.” 

From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “1 rejoice 
that God has raised upin the author of ‘ Ecce Cw- 
lum’ one rior to meet the unbelieving science 
of the 7 

From the Princeton Review: “A er of the 
first mar - the hi, — realms of thouvght.’ 


FIDEM. 12m 
ATER MUNDI. is ao ee ae 
ECCE ELUM. 12mo., 25. 


Either book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & UCMPANY, 


Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


a eer er a = 


EDUCATIONAL. 





DR. VAN NORMAN'S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 2% and 
26 West Sist Street, New Yors W4All commence its 
Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For full in- 
formation send for catalogue. 








The Cornell University. 


The following General Courses are now fully es- 
tablished : Course in Philosophy (degree of Ph.B ), 
Gourse in Science hay of B.S.), and Course in 
Arts (degree of B.A gether with various elect- 
ive and special courses. The following depart- 
ments for Special Training are also organized and 
2 mS eration: Agriculture, Architecture, Civil and 

anical Engineering, a en to Man- 
my applied to Geology, and Veterinary Sur- 
corr. In these either diplomas or licentiate cer- 
ificates are conferred. Entrance Wxaminations 
September llth and 12th. For circulars address 
HE PRESIDENT OF THE CORN NEM UNIV 5 eal 
haca, } 


"Me. J. 7. Benedict’s 


English, German, and French Boarding and Day 

School, for Young Ladies and Children, will re- 
n Oct. 24 at No. 7 Hast 42d street, New York 
ty, near the new Union Depot. 


EMALE COLL EGE, Bordentow n. N. Joy 
furnishes best educational advantages. together 
with a pleasant home. Board and Tuition, $208 a 
year. or eames - address 
v.J.H. “BRAKEL EY, Ph.D. 





Riv erview Military Academy, 
ughkeepsie, N. 

Location healthy ; scenery “amequialtea ; Building 
convenient; Teachers me y educated, earnest, 
working men; System of Order unsurpassed. 
wide-awake, thorough- oing School for Boys wish- 
ing to be trained for Business. for College, or for 

est Point, or the Naval Academy. Address OTIS 
BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 





Freehold Institute, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


School for Bove. For catalogues ap- 
neipal, Rev. A. @. CHAMBERS. 


A Boardin 
ply to the Pr 


Olivet College, Michigan. 


Open to ladies and gentlemen alike. Necessary 
oxpenece very @@derate. No charge for tuition to 
candidates forthe ministry and daughters of home 
missionaries. Bo. departments—Classical, Scien- 
Wiest term boatt ns Bent, uu. 

ext term ns 
N, J. BOBaisOn, President. 
OLIVET, Mich., July 26, 187 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Inst» 
tute, at Claverack, N. Y. For we soaps. Term 
opens Sept.4. Kev. Alonzo Flack, A.M 


Piro) COLLEGE. NEWTON 
iss 


th ne of th 
icon, — £ g, returned from St a &..-; 
n, hav: return some ’ 
ss JULIA A. WILs N, Newton, Mass. 











Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Applicants for admission to Williams College wil 
be examined on Tuesday, June 27th, at 9 A.M.., ir 
Alumni Ha 

There will be another examination at the same 
place on Wednesday, August 40th ; and private ex- 
amination will be given {lo those who cannot con- 
veniently be present on eitber of these days, on 
application to the President. 

Pecuniary assistance will be given to all young 
men of character — rag! who may need it. 
OPKINS, President. 





Misses Porter and Champney 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. Old Hadley,Mass. 

The Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, 
Sept. 18th, 1871. For circulars and particulars ad- 
dress the Principals. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary y Soe ladies and a o 








NEW YORK father, paving a sick wife, and 

too busy to attend to] his children, should like 
to place two qougneess, I sand 12, in a clergyman’s 
or teacher’s family, where they could receive a 
liberal instruction with ali the cavantnses of — 

1 New England and mountains 

ferred. Money a secondary affair. Address PC. 
office of this paper. 





YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTE. 
For a boysintelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. 


BENJAMIN SEASON, , Box 654, Yonkers, New York, 


—— in the State. #4 pe 
] Term August 31. 


students ad- 
uitted at any time. ‘Address. for Catalog 
JOSEPH BK, KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 





EW be pe COmsERY ATORT OF MUSIC, 
Boston, vase 24 RGEST MUSIC SCHOOL 
IN THE WORLD pote the most eminent in- 
structors, and affords advantages superior to any 


similar pean at minimum rates. Fall Term 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vor. IV., No. 8.] 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1871. 


[Wore No. 86. 








SURF-BATHING. 


HE shore curves like a reaper’s sickle. The 
shelving beach, of fine, smooth sand, beaten 
hard by the waves so that your footstep leaves 
but the lightest print upon it, slopes gradually to 
the water’s edge,—the ever-changing edge of the 
ever-changing, rippling, whispering waters. Be- 
yond this is the surf, softly thunderous, rolling 
in toward you in swelling masses of translucent 
emerald, that rise, and press forward in curving 
haste, till they begin to break into snow-white 
foam, which runs all along the line. And beyond 
that, are the great billowy ground-swells, which 
we love so much on land, and detest so much at 
sea. They come from this boundless ocean-plain 
that stretches out before you apparently so level 
and placid. Its infinite quiet in these calmer 
moods, contrasted with the turmoil which even 
then is perpetually kept up along the shores, al- 
ways reminds us of Carl Spencer’s grand words, 
which she wrote when she was but a girl of fif- 
teen: 
“In silence Thine eternity 
Flows round our little isle of life: 


There’s room for calm in that great sea,— 
With us, for only strife.” 


But one needs to walk far away from the bath- 
ing beach—miles away, to the rocky coast yonder, 
in order to enjoy these lines, or any of their 
kindred ;—especially if it be the bathing hour. I 
wonder if the solemn old Ocean enjoys it—this 
daily frolic of young and old on the edges of his 
sublimities,—this wild, grotesque masquerade, 
with its dancing, and shrieks of mirth, and un- 
restrained explosions of laughter, and amazing 
transformations—all in the very face of his 
Majesty. I think he does,—just as a noble old 
king, off duty, would look pleasantly on a flock of 
children crowding about him, merry and clamor- 
ous, getting hold of his hands, clambering up on 
his knees, twisting his buttons, and pulling about 
the curls of his white hair. The hale old fellow, 
indeed, takes his part in the play, and roughly 
too, at times. 

Under the rude porticoes of the rude bathing- 
houses, and down in the dry sand under their 
sun-umbrellas, sit lines and groups of the non- 
bathers, who flock hither to witness the sport,— 
fashionably dressed people, for the most part, 
with an air of refinement about them. And the 
bathers, when they disappear, one by one, in the 
little cells which open on either side of the long 
halls—reminding one of the corridors of a large 
prison—are just like them;—dressed in fluffy, 
puffy, ruffled, multitudinous folds, with the won- 
drous, indescribable superfluities to which they 
contrive 1n some way to give an air of feminine 
grace and indispensableness, and with airy, gauzy 
little head-dresses which they call hats and bon- 
nets, decked prettily with flowers and fluttering 
streamers, and perched on the top of marvelous 
redundancies of hair. Thus they go in, shutting 
up their parasols with their neatly-gloved hands 
asthey enter. But they come out—well, it is the 
reversal of the chrysalis and butterfly—such 
larvee they are when they reappear! An old 
water-wilted hat, tied down over the ears; a 
slinky bathing-dress of coarse stuff ; bare-footed, 
stocking-footed, or rough-shod ; slinking timidly 
out, and then scudding down the planks and over 
the sands, and rushing into the semi-concealment 
of the waters,—what changed and shrunken things 
they are! 


But where the level of requirement is the same 
all are soon contented and unembarrassed. When 
the first shrinking plunge is over, the revel begins. 
Acquaintances group together; they splash the 
water playfully into each other’s faces; they join 
hands and dance, and jump about in circles—the 
unexpected surf often tumbling them about, and 
with mirthful violence breaking up the cirele into 
a shouting, struggling, laughing confusion. The 
men, whose transformation is not so marked as 
that of the women, lead them out into deeper 
water. Many wade slowly outward two and two. 
The women try to swim, with their feet in the air 
and their hands pawing the jeering waves with 
quick, spasmodic strokes. They try to float—and 
succeed, with their heads under water. They re- 
cover their feet, and are laughing at themselves 
and at each other, when the great “‘tenth wave” 
rushes upon them and buries them, shrieking, out 
of sight, and fills their open mouths with salt and 
bitter water. They struggle in toward the shore, 
their sodden dresses clinging to them; and then 
the rude surf hurries up behind them, and pushes 
them, staggering, rudely forward. Some of the 
men leave these to play in the safe shallows, and 
strike out for a good, manly swim, diving through 
the big waves as they roll in;—turning over now 
on their backs, and floating up and down buoy- 
antly on the swells ;—turning face toward the sea 
again, and hand over hand, their feet striking out 
like a frog’s, and making slow progress through 
the liquid depths, so friendly to the strong, so 
treacherous, and cruel, and fiercely unrelenting to 


the weak. Weare sorry to say it, but the charm- 
ing old king has Neronian moods. His soft caress- 
ings, which make him seem so gentle and loving 
and playfully responsive to this sportive scene, 
are like the velvet of a leopard’s paws. Do not 
trust yourself to him too confidingly. Have a care 
when he softly draws you by tide and under-tow 
into his heaving bosom. There are little frag- 
ments of broken human bones rolling about 
among the pretty pebbles and shells which these 
laughing children are gathering with such ear- 
nest delight. 

One shrinks as his naked feet first touch the 
waters, and shivers a little when the surf rushes 
on him and turns dry to cold-wet, higher and 
higher on his body. The only remedy for it is to 
plunge headlong into the next wave, and bring the 
person into unity. Then air and water are bland. 
The blood begins to tingle along the veins. You 
feel unusually strong and adventurous. You 
understand why those middle-aged men have 
transferred themselves back to boyhood, and are 
playing leap-frog on the hard sand; and why 
those four stout fellows, handzin hand thigh deep 
in the sea, bend their shoulders for slighter ones 
to climb up and stand upon, and why laughing 
boys struggle up unsteadily on these,—till with a 
shout the merry surf rushes upon them, and the 
living pyramid sways, and breaks up, and tumbles 
in a heap into the bubbling, laughing waters. 

Going home after any peculiarly exhilarating 
pleasure is alwaysasober thing to do. But to 
come out after bathing! Only use makes it en- 
durable. Your hair is strangely combed. Your 
eyes smart with the salt, and are red and blink- 
ing. Your funny clothes cling to you tenaciously. 
You drip from all your dependencies. And the 
nicely-dressed, unwilted folk, sitting dry in rows 
and groups, eye you, and every miserable thing 
about you, sharply as you hurry by them. But 
when you have passed the ordeal, and are self- 
rubbed into a fine glow, and get dressed, and 
combed, and made presentable, and have taken 
your seat among the spectators to see the others 
come in, you feel differently about the matter, 
and enjoy it more. 

It isa very entertaining sight. This dripping 
naiad comes shyly up, with white, uncertain feet, 
holding her wet hat close about her face, and 
darts into the friendly shelter. A stout woman, 
who has all that she can do to steady herself as 
she waddles through the dry sand—a mere con- 
geries of hemispheres—rolls panting toward you, 
holding up her heavy garments with both hands, 
darkens the door and fills it for a moment, and is 
released from inspection. Men stride toward you, 
wiping the streaming water from their faces, 
shaking it from hair and whiskers, picking out 
the clinging flannel from their legs, and, some 
looking, and some trying to look, self-possessed 
and quite at ease. Boys, hurried by the calls of 
impatient parents who were dressed and ready 
long ago, run out at full speed, stumble into the 
deep, dry sand and roll over and over, so that 
any one can see at a glance that it is absolutely 
necessary they should run back into the water 
again. And so it slowly ends, all but the invalids 
sorry to have it over. Z. 





THE LAND OF LAKES. 


BY THE REV. THOS. K. BEECHER. 


HE time is not far distant when the land of 
lakes, in the interior of the State of New 
York, will attain a world-wide celebrity. Begin- 
ning at Oswego, on Lake Ontario, and running up 
stream, like shad in spring-time, we shall pass the 
outlets, sooner or later, of ten or fifteen lakes. 
These lakes do not receive water each one from 
the one above; they are not enlargements into 
successive basins of one stream. Their slight out- 
flow is received into one enlarging river, which 
may be likened to the main stem of a cluster of 
currants, growing larger toward its base, while at 
the upper end there is a dainty little berry of a 
lake—a true headwater. 

The land around between these lakes rises to a 
great altitude. Sometimes seven or eight hun- 
dred feet of height must be scaled to pass from lake 
to lake. These hills, lying up in the clear air, are 
the sites of magnificent grain-farms, orchards and 
vineyards. But in process of time these farms 
will be cut up for distribution among people of 
taste, who are looking for villa sites and summer 
residences. Every year is increasing the number 
of those who are discovering the unusual beauty 
and salubrity of these regions. 

Each of the lakes, of which Cayuga and Sen- 
eca are chief, has a character of its own. This 
is notably true of Seneca Lake. An intelli- 
gent gentleman who commanded a steamer upon 
that lake for twenty years, has laid up a store of 
singular facts relating to it, which men of science 
should have investigated long ago. 

The Jake itself is a clean, rocky chasm, filled 





with water. Its banks, nearly every foot of them, 





are what sailors call “steep-to.” Waders after a 
very few steps, suddenly step off a submerged pre- 
cipices, no man knows how high, and find them- 
selves swimmers. No one can tell with accuracy 
the greatest depth of the lake. In many places it is 
certainly more than six hundred feet deep, though 
atits widest part only five miles across, with aver- 
age width of not more than two anda half or 
three miles, and for length perhaps forty miles. 
Yet so deep is this long and slender strip of water, 
that it is never frozen, even in the coldest win- 
ters. 

There are currents, mysterious currents, some- 
times with the wind, sometimes against it, so that 
the steamer at times with difficulty will make fast 
to the dock, where at other times the water is as 
still as in a canal. 


Strange, exotic substances have been frequently 
found floating in acres over its surface. Notice- 
able ebullitions of unexamined gases are not in- 
frequent. Fish of unknown origin, for the last 
two or three seasons, have floated dead by the half- 
nillion, and have gone ashore before the winds, 
and been hauled away by farmers—little fish, 
shaped like shad. 

The water level rises and falls without known 
cause, The temperature of the water varies in 
the same anomalous way. 

The lover of science and student of nature 
could not spend summer months more profitably 
than in visiting this lake, to gather by observa- 
tion of it and by conversation with Capt. Tuthill, 
and men like him, the singular facts that charac- 
terize it. Geologists will find the shores, many 
times, rich with fossils, and frequent rifts in the 
hills reveal their structure and testify to strange 
convulsions in the past. 

These gorges (improperly called glens) which 
gash the highlands on either side of these lakes, 
are dark, inaccessible, rocky rifts, by which the 
meadow streams of the uplands find their way 
down to the lakes. They are objects singularly 
attractive and picturesque. Within twelve miles 
of Ithaca there are six or seven gorges with their 
cascades and ghost-like waterfalls, to see either 
one of which well repays a journey of five hun- 
dred miles. 

On either side, too, of Lake Seneca are similar, 
though usually deeper and more gloomy “ glens.” 

Quite a constant stream of travel passes through 
this city (Elmira) daily, on its way from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to the best known of these mis- 
called glens—the “ Watkins Glen.” I see and hear 
people with slips from newspapers in their hand, 
inquiring the route and distance to Watkins 
Glen; and, “Is it the same as Watkins?” “Do 
we get off at Watkins?” None of them seem to 
know that near by this glen are four or five others 
quite as rewarding. 

At Havana, for instance, three miles nearer E]- 
mira, and on the same railway (the Northern Cen- 
tral of Pennsylvania) with Watkins, is a gorge 
which ten years ago was a retreat perfectly secure 
for any game, from any hunter however daring, 
so inaccessible was its fastness. In parts, this 
“ glen” exhibits stronger features than the longer 
and and deeper one at Watkins. Its beauty is 
more striking. The glen abounds in mosses, 
trailing vines, nested clumps of flowers and 
crooked trees grotesquely perched. Cascades, 
spray-falls, dark square-cornered flumes, and still 
waters in deep basins of solid rock. 


Here, too, is instruction for the geologist. There 
are features of this rift at Havana which defy all 
theories of leisurely erosion by running waters, 
and compel the visitor to own that he is looking 
at relics of some short and sharp convulsion, that 
rent the hill asunder. 

Ten days ago, a pleasant company, numbering 
more than four hundred, spent a half-day in the 
open air in and near this HavanaGlen. And 
though they were so many, the gorge took them 
all in, and strung them along its ledges, or poised 
them in little groups on its pedestals, or seated 
them in larger companies in its vast chambers, till 
the many seemed to be few; and each member 
felt like an original discoverer, climbing and 
winding his way along, with curiosity more in- 
creased at every corner by what could not yet be 
seen above the next, than gratified by the eyesfull 
already gained. 


Sixteen years ago I first threaded Watkins Glen 
with wet feet and dizzy head; at times I floated 
along its still waters on slimy logs, waking the 
echoes with whistlings and shoutings. And sev- 
eral times a year ever since, I have visited the 
same place, finding it each time more accessible 
and equally wonderful. But only within this last 
month have I learned that, close by it, is this new 
Havana Glen, quite as well deserving and reward- 
ing a visit. 

If some of the fashion and capital that has worn 
deep runways to Saratoga, Newport, and Long 
Branch, were or could be diverted and invested 
in a roomy hotel on any one of a dozen command- 
ing hills; and if three miles of horse railway were 


laid down from Havana to Watkins!— what with 
hill-top rides, boating and yachting on the lake, 
berry parties in the wild woods, grapes and wines 
in the season of vintage, and fruits in their time, 
with daily loiterings under the cool shadows of 
these two glens, detecting at every glance some 
new feature of minute beauty, while around and 
over all isan atmosphere of purity——My sentence 
is so long I cannot finish it. I am in a sort of 
dream. I wish the hotel were already built, the 
railway laid, and I were made free of the whole. 
There is not a spot upon earth that would more 
nearly satisfy. 





IN COURT AT LAST, 
BY W. D. GUNNING. 


NE of the first chemists of Europe is Prof. 

Crookes, F. R.S. One of the first astrono- 
mers is Prof. Huggins, a savan, whose discoveries 
in spectrum analysis have given a “ new depart- 
ure” to the celestial science. Of Sergeant Cox 
we know only that after his name he writes F. R. 
S., and that a Fellow of the Royal Society must 
have done something to win such honors. 

Well, these men have put their names to a very 
remarkable paper. 

We have all heard of Mr. Hume, “the medium.” 
Persons not skilled in scientific methods have re- 
ported all sorts of wonders done in his presence. 
Some have referred them to jugglery, others to 
spirits. Science has stood aloof. But Prof. 
Crookes a few years ago contrived an apparatus 
by which to test Mr. Hume. 


Tyndall has said that an experiment is a ques- 
tion put to nature. She will answer youif your 
question is well and honestly put. If you equivo- 
cate and palter, you will not find her secret. A 
very simple question was to be asked, “ Is there 
any force manifested in the presence of this man, 
or through him, which cannot be referred to his 
own muscles?” So far as we know this was the 
first time the question was ever put directly and 
honestly through a scientific experiment. 

Prof, Crookes had prepared a mahogany board, 
three feet long, nine inches wide, and one inch 
thick. One end of this board rested ona table, 
and the other on a spring-balance hanging from a 
tripod stand to which a self-registering index was 
attached. He invited Mr. Hume to spend an 
evening at hishouse. To witness the experiment 
he invited Prof. Huggins and Sergeant Cox. Mr. 
Hume, he tells us, knew nothing of the prepara- 
tions he had made. 

First experiment. 

Prof, Cookes stood on the board near the end 
which rested on the table. His weight, one hun- 
dred and forty pounds, bore down the other end 
of the board two pounds, as registered by the 
index. Then Mr. Hume, sitting in an easy chair, 
placed the tips of his fingers on the board precisely 
where the Professor’s feet had stood. No previous 
experiment had been made to determine how much 
pressure he could exert by his finger-tips, but the 
index registered six pounds for the pressure at 
the other end! That is, if the pressure was ap- 
plied under his finger-tips it must have been a 
pressure of four hundred and twenty pounds, Mr. 
Hume then laid his hand on the extreme end ot 
the board which rested on the table. Any one 
will see that a weight applied at this end would 
rather elevate than depress the other end. Yet the 
index attached to the spring on which the other 
end was supported marked the same downward 
pressure as before, six pounds if applied at that 
end, four hundred and twenty if applied near the 
other, a physical :mpossibility if applied where 
the hand of Hume rested. That is, a force whose 
minimum was equivalent to the pressure of six 
pounds, and whose maximum was expressed by that 
of four hundred and twenty pounds, was expended, 
in the presence of this man, which cannot be ascribed, 
in any physical sense, to him. The witnesses are 
Crookes, Huggins, and Cox. Prof. Huggins has 
announced the spectrum of a nebula on no surer 
ocular tesimony than that on which he bears wit- 
ness to this exhibition of force. And the evidence 
on which he has declared the nebula to be vapor— 
mere star stuff—rests on no surer scientific basis 
than that on which he affirms that this force was 
not exerted by the weight or the muscles of 
Hume. 

A true bill has been found at last, and the case 
is sent up to the court of science for trial. These 
savans recommend further experiments, We 
think all good men who would abate superstition 
and promote truth, will second this recommenda- 
tion. But the answer which nature returns to one 
clear and pertinent question is before the court, 
and, for the present, that is enough. Certainly 
the answer to Prof. Crookes’ question is direct 
and unequivocal. In the presence of certain per- 
sons a force is manifested so far unknown to science, 
or, at least, not recognized by her. What is it? 





Must werule it out of science, as one of the un- 
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knowables? Then it will return to plague us in 

a brood of superstitions. But we cannot rule it 

out. Science will not serve us at the forge, or in 

the mine, and eonfess her impotence to deal with 
the finer forces of nature. 

Already science has seen far enough to know 
that she cannot interpret nature by the list of 
forces she would call “natural.” It has been the 
aim of those who have studied most “ the Correla- 
tion of Forces” to interpret all phenomena in 
terms of Matter, and Force, and Motion. But 
matter, it is agreed, cannot be the cause of the 
forces which emanate from it. In the new philoso- 
phy matter is regarded as “centers of force in 
equilibrio.” Matter, then, must be ruled out. 
There remain force and motion, and these must 
interpret all phenomena. But heat, light, and 
electricity are shown to be only modes of motion. 
Reduce the equation to its very lowest terms and 
you have force. But we must bear in mind the 
truth enforced by Spencer, that this is simply the 
reduction of our complex symbols of thought to 
the simplest symbols, and that the terms motion, 
and force, and matter are but symbols of an un- 
knowable reality. You have force. Steam, and 
storm and light and lightning are modes of one 
force, forever changing, but never lost, a flux of 
power eternally the same. 

So far we have followed the demonstrations of 
science. Is there not another force, not converti- 
ble into any of these, radically distinct from all 
of these, a force which science has found but not 
confessed? The force represented in the beef 
and bread on your table, does it reiippear in you 
as consciousness or will? Then Sherman’s cam- 
paign might have been born in the brain of a 
bummer! “Brain not big enough,” do you say? 
Alfred Wallace has shown you in bis investiga- 
tions on the brains of savages that size is not a 
measure of strength. The brain of “Spotted 
Tail” may be as big as that of Spencer. A beaver 
trap will come from one; an all-embracing sys- 
tem of philosophy will come from the other. 

No; the principle of the correlation of forces 
breaks down before the human will. “Our voli- 
tion,” says Huxley, “counts for something as a 
condition of the course of events.” The will-force 
is not convertible into heat or gravitation. You 
cannot make an equation between a man’s will 
and so much foree locked up in a hod of coal. 
Matter represents such and such forces, and 
manifests such and such properties, but will and 
consciousness are not of the list. 

Consciousness does not dwell, in any degree, in 
a simple atom of matter. It cannot exist, then, 
in ahigher degree in any aggregation of atoms. 
It follows that life cannot be the result of organi- 
zation, but organization must be the result of life. 
Your consciousness and will are not assimilated 
from forces without. Nor are they developed by 
molecular chemistries within. As they do not 
inhere in matter nor develop out of matter, we 
infer that they may exist independent of matter. 
We see our way now to conclusions reached by 
Faraday, and Owen, and Carpenter, that “ Mind,” 
and they do not mean, through the agency of 
musele—“ Mind is a dynamic that can act on mat- 
ter.” Martineau changes the expression and says 
“Will.” Huggins and Crookes have used still 
another expression and called the dynamic which 
acted on matter so mysteriously in their presence, 
“Psychic.” 

And these are demonstrations of modern science 
which men have called materialistic! Let us be 

just. There are scientists who call themselves 
materialists; but in their conceptions matter is 
lifted up into such etherial forms and clothed 
upon with such powers and such attributes that 
their materialism seems more spiritual to me 
than the spiritualism of half the spiritists! 

Prof. Crookes performed another experiment. 
He had a strong wire cage made around an ac- 
cordion. Mr. Hume thrust his hand in between 
the wires and touched the top of the instrument. 
it began to play. After a little while Hume with- 
dre whis hand, and the accordion floated about in 
its cage and played a succession of tunes. To 
this statement we have the testimony of Profs. 
Crookes and Cox, and, with some reservations, 
that of Prof. Huggins. What shall we say? We 
are not at liberty, I think, to call in question such 
testimony. But this experiment, in the very na- 
ture of things, cannot be of much value to science. 
It needs to be repeated, and in sucha way as to 
settle questions which do not seem to have oc- 
curred to these investigators. If an accordion, 
enclosed in a wire cage, in full daylight or gas- 
light, is moved and played upon when no hand is 
seen to touch it—or could touch it unseen—science 
will have to grapple with a very remarkable fact. 
But if Mr. Hume’s presence was necessary for the 
“ manifestation,” she will want to know, 

First: Whether Mr. Hume isa musician, and 
can play on the accordion. And 

Second: Whether the playing in the cage was 
in Mr. Hume’s style. 

If the instrument was played upon as testified 
by tixese savans, I do not see how we can escape 
the conclusion that some will, some mind, was a 
dynamie acting on the matter of the accordion, 
not throogh the instrumentality of bones and 
muscles. An answer to the first question might 
help us to say whether that mind was not Mr. 
Hume himself, acting on the instrument in some 
way not known to scienee. From investigations 
made by the writer, without knowing anything of 
Mr. Hume, he would venture to say that he can 


play on the accordion, and play the’ music per- | 


formed in the cage in presence of these distin- 
guished witnesses. From his own experiments, 
moreover, the writer would venture to anticipate 
the reply to the second question and say that the 
playing had in it something of Mr. Hume’s in- 
dividuality. But he does not believe that Hume 
bore down four hundred and twenty pounds on 
the mahogany board, or played on the accordion. 
Then who did ?7—We want more science. 

In all cases of so-called mediumship, we urge 
experiments bearing on the point involved in the 
second question. How much of the “ medium” 
comes out in the “ manifestation”? If we do not 
greatly mistake, so much as to warp and color the 
communication and render it practically value- 
less, no matter from what source it purports to 
come. Let us suppose that it comes from a spirit. 
It comes through the faculties of the medium. It 
is deflected from the line of perfect truth and 
purity by just so much as the medium’s faculties 
are depraved. And how much is that, even in 
the best and purest! “I find a law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my mind.” No 
man is always and wholly victorious. Something 
of the animal lingers still in the saint. Now there 
may be spirits—perchance not at rest—whose de- 
light it would be to break through the veil and 
tap on tables or perform mundane music on ac- 
eordions. If there are such, beyond establishing 
the fact, their intrusion could be of no service to 
us. But the pure and exalted ones—what fleshly 
channel may convey their inspirations! 

‘How pure in heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 


Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too can’st say, 
My spirit is at peace with all.” 


The intuitions of the poet have only anticipated 
the demonstrations of the seientist. 





MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ** Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

DOMESTIC CONSULTATIONS. 


N the afternoon after the croquet party Aunt 
Maria Wouvermans and Mrs. Van Arsdel, 
withdrawn to the most confidential recesses of 
the house, held mysterious council. 
“Well, Nelly,” said Aunt Maria, ‘how did you 
think things looked yesterday ?” 
“T thought a crisis was impending, but after all 
nothing came. But you see, Maria,” said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel, “ that girl! she is the most peculiar 
creature. She wouldn’t give him the least chance ; 
she just held herseif away from him. Two or three 
times I tried to arrange that they should be alone 
together, but she wouldn’t. She would keep Susan 
and Jane Seaton at her elbow as if they had been 
glued to her.” 
“Tt was so provoking,” said Aunt Maria, “ be- 
cause all the Elmores were there watching and 
whispering. Those Elmores are in such an elated 
state on account of the wedding in their family. 
You’d really think it was a royal marriage at the 
very least; and they whisper about and talk as if 
we had been trying to catch Sydney and couldn’t; 
that’s what provokes me! they were all on tiptoe 
watching every turn, and I did long to be able 
to come down on them with an announcement! 
What ails Eva? Of course she must mean to 
have him ; no girl at her age would be fool enough 
to refuse such an offer; you see she’s three-and- 
twenty.” 
“Well, if you'll believe me, Eva actually went 
and gave that croquet pin Sydney gave her to 
Sophie Elmore! I overheard her urging it on 
her, and he overheard it too, and I know he didn’t 
like it ; it was so very marked a thing, you see!” 
“Eva gave that pin to Sophie Elmore! The gir) 
is crazy. She is too provoking for anything! I 
can’t think what it is, Nelly, makes your girls so 
singular.” 
Mrs. Wouvermans, it will appear, was one of 
that very common class of good people who im- 
prove every opportunity to show how very sense- 
less their neighbors are compared with them- 
selves. The sole and only reason, as might be 
gathered from her remarks, why anything dis- 
agreeable happened to anybody, was because they 
did not do, or had not done just as she should 
have done in their circumstances. 

Now Mrs. Van Arsdel, though conceding in 
general that sister Maria was stronger and brighter 
than herself, was somewhat rebellious under the 
process of having it insisted in detail that every 
unfortunate turn of affairs was her fault, and so 
she answered with some spirit. 

“T don’t see that my girls are any more singular 
than other people’s. Very few mothers have 
brought up nicer girls than mine. Everybody 
says so.” 

“And I say, Nelly, they are peculiar,” in- 
sisted Mrs. Wouvermans. “ There’s Ida going off 
at her tangent! and Miss Eva! Well! one thing, 
it isn’t my fault. I’ve done the very best I could 
in instructing them! It must come from the Van 
Arsdel side of the house. I’m sure in our family 








girls never made so much trouble. We all grew 





up sensible, and took the very best offer we had, 
and were married and went about our duties with- 
out any fuss. Though of course we never had a 
chance like this.” 

“Now, I shouldn’t wonder in the least,” said 
Mrs. Van Arsdel, “if Sydney should fly off to 
Sophie Elmore. It’s evident that she is perfectly 
infatuated with him! and you know men’s hearts 
are caught on the rebound very often.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Aunt Maria, “I shouldn’t won- 
der, just as Jerold Macy flew off to Blanche Sin- 
clair, when Edith Enderly coquetted so with 
him. He never would have gone to Blanche in the 
world if Edith had not thrown him off. Edith 
was sorry enough afterward when it was too late 
to help it.” 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, “ one never 
knows what trouble is till one has girls at the 
marrying age !” 

“ Tt’s all your own fault,” said Aunt Maria, “ you 
indulge them too much. For my part,” she con- 
tinued, “I like the French way of arranging these 
things. It ought not to be left to the choice of a 
young silly girlk The parents ought to arrange 
for her, and then the thing is settled without any 
trouble. Of course people of experience in ma- 
ture life can choose better for a girl than she can 
choose for herself! Our girls in America have 
too much liberty. If I had daughters to bring up 
I should bring them up so that they would never 
think of disputing what I told them.” 

“So you are always saying, Maria,” said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel, “it’s quite safe to say what you'll do 
when you haven’t any, but it’s very provoking to 
me. I only wish you had Ida and Eva to manage.” 

“T only wish I had!” said Aunt Mana. “I 
should have had them both well married by this 
time. There shouldn’t be any of this kind of non- 
sense that you allow. I’d set down my foot. I 
wouldn't have it. My daughters should obey me. 
You let them make a perfect nose-of-wax of you. 
They treat you in any way they please.” 

“You always think so much of yourself, Maria, 
and whatever happens you turn round and blame 
me. I wish to merey you'd had children and then 
you'd see! People who haven’t are always de- 
lighted with themselves and always criticising 
people who have. If you had a family of chil- 
dren to manage they’d soon bring you down.” 

“Well, Nelly, you'll just see, you'll have a lot of 
old maids on your hands, that’s all,” said Aunt 
Maria. “Ida is a gone case now, and Eva is on 
the certain road. Girls that are so difficult and 
romantic and can’t tell their own mind are sure 
to make old maids at last. There was Ellen 
Gilliflower, and Jane Seabright, they might both 
have had houses and horses of their own if they 
had taken offers when they could get them.” 

“ You know poor Jane lost her lover.” 

“To be sure. Well, he was dead, wasn’t he? and 
she couldn’t marry him, but was that any reason 
why she never should marry anybody? There 
was John Smithson would have put her at the 
head of one of the best establishments about 
New York, and she might have had her own coupé 
and horses just as Mrs. Smithson does now. It’s 
all this ridiculous idea about loving. Why, girls 
can love anybody they’d a mind to, and if I hada 
daughter she should.” 

“Oh! I don’t know, Maria,” said Mrs. Van Ars- 
del. “I think it is a pretty serious thing to force 
a daughter’s affections.” 

“Fiddlestick upon affections, Nelly, don’t you 
begin to talk. It makes me perfeetly sick to hear 
the twaddle about it. People in good cireum- 
stances always like cach other well enough, and 
any girl can get along with any man that puts her 
in a good position and takes good care of her. If 
Ida had been made to marry a good man when 
she first came out of school she never would have 
gone of: atall these tangents, and she’d have 
been a contented woman, and so would Eva. She 
ought to be made to marry Wat Sydney, it isa 
tempting of Providence to let the thing drag on 
so. Now, if Sydney was like Sim Rivington, I 
wouldn’t say a word. I think Polly’s conduct is 
perfectly abominable, and if Sim goes on getting 
drunk and raises a hell upon earth at home Polly 
may just have herself to thank for it, for she was 
told all about him. She did it with her eyes open, 
but Eva’s case is different.” 

At this moment the door-bell rung, and the 
waiter brought in a letter on a silver salver. Both 
ladies pounced upon it, and Aunt Maria saying, 
“It’s to you, from Sydney,” eagerly broke it open 
and began reading. 

“T should think, sister,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, 
in an injured tone, “ J might be allowed the first 
reading of my own letters.” 

“Oh, pshaw, don’t be so peevish,” said Aunt 
Maria, pushing it petulantly toward her. “If you 
don’t want me to take any interest in your affairs 
I’m sure I don’t see why I should. Pll go, and you 
may manage them yourself.” 

“But, Maria,” said poor Mrs. Van Arsdel, apolo- 
getically, “one naturally has the wish to see one’s 
own letters first.” 

“Well, mercy on us, child, don’t be in a passion 
about ,” said Aunt Maria, “ you’ve got your let- 
ter, haven’t you? Do read it, and you'll see it’s 
just as I thought. That girl has offended him with 
her airs and graces, and he is just on the point of 
giving her up.” 

“ But, you see, he says that he still desires to 
propose to her,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, reading, 
“only that as her manner to him is so marked he 
does not wish to expose himself to another re- 
fusal.” 


“ Well,” said Aunt Maria, “now you see, Nelly, 
after all, that letter leaves the game in Eva’s own 
hands. If now she will behave herself and let 
you invite him to an interview and treat him 
properly, it can all be settled. The letter, in fact, 
amounts to a proposal in form. Now, Nelly, that 
girl must be made to behave herself. I wish I 
could put some pluck into you; you must be de- 
cided with her.” 

“Tt’s of no use, sister, you don’t know Eva. 
She’s an easy child to be coaxed, but she has a 
terrible will of her own. The only way to manage 
her is through her affections. I can’t bear to cross 
her, for she always was a good child.” 

“ Well, then, tell her just how critical the state 
of the family is. She may have it in her power 
to save her father from failure. It may be just 
life or death with us all. Put it to her strongly. 
It would be a pretty thing, indeed, if instead 
of being mistress of Clairmont and that place at 
Newport, we should all be driven to take second- 
rate houses and live like nobodies, just for her 
foolish fancies. You ought to frighten her, Nelly. 
Set it out strongly. Appeal to her affections.” 
“Well, I shall do my best,” said Mrs. Van Ars- 
del. 

“ Where is she? let me talk with her,” said Aunt 
Maria. 

“She and Ida are both gone driving in the Park 
this afternoon, but after all, sister, I think J had 
best manage it. I think I understand Eva better 
than you do. She would do more for me than for 
anybody, I think, for the child is very affection- 
ate.” 

“There can’t be anybody else in the case can 
there?” said Aunt Maria. “I began to think it 
rather imprudent to have that Henderson round 
so much, but of late he seems to have stopped 
coming.” 

“T flatter myself, I managed him,” said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel, with complacency. “I gave him a 
little motherly admonition that had a wonderful 
effect. After all it was a duty I owed to him, 
poor youth! Eva is wonderfully fascinating, and 
I could see he was getting too much interested in 
her. I have a regard for him. He is a nice fellow.” 

“T intended to have him take Ida,” said Aunt 
Maria. “That would have been the proper thing 
to do.” 

“Well, Maria, I should think you might have 
found out by this time that everybody in the 
world isn’t geing to walk in the ways you mark 
out for them.” 

“It would be better for them if they would,” 
said Aunt Maria. “If I had had the bringing up of 
your children from the beginning, Nelly, and you 
had never interfered, I think you would have 
seen results that you never will see now. It 
seems mysterious that Providence shouldn’t send 
children to those best fitted to bring them up. 
Well, you must do the best you can. What time 
is it? Dear me, it is almost dinner time and I 
have a new table-girl to-day. I expect she'll have 
everything topsy-turvey. I'll call round to-mor- 
row to see how things come on.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WEALTH versus LOVE. 


VA VAN ARSDEL was seated in her apart- 

ment in all that tremulous flush of happiness 

and hope, that confusion of feeling, which a 

young girl experiences when she thinks that the 

great crisis of her life has been past, and her des- 
tiny happily decided. 

“Yes, yes,” she said to herself, “I like him, | 
like him; and Iam going to like him, no matter 
what mamma, or Aunt Maria, or all the world say. 
Vll stand by him through life and death.” 

At this moment her mother came into the room. 

“Dear me! Eva, child, not gone to bed yet! 
Why, what’s the matter ? how flushed your cheeks 
are! Why, you look really feverish.” 

“Do 1?” said Eva, hardly knowing what she 
was saying. ‘ Well, I suppose that is becoming, 
at any rate.” 

“ Aren’t you well?” said her mother. 
your head ache ?” 

“Well? certainly, nicely ; never better, mamma 
dear,” said Eva, caressingly, coming and seating 
herself on her mother’s knee, and putting her 
arm around her neck—“ never better, mother.” 


“ Well, Eva, then I am glad of it. I just wanted 
a few minutes alone with you to-night. I have 
got something to tell you”—and she drew a letter 
from her pocket. “ Here’s this letter from Mr. 
Sydney ; I want to read you something from it.” 

“Ohdear mamma! what’s the use? Don’t you 
think it rather stupid, reading letters ?” 

“My dear child, Mr. Sydney is such a good man, 
and so devoted to you.” 

“T haven’t the least objection, mamma, to his 
being a good man. Long may he beso. But as 
to his being devoted to me, I am sorry for it.” 

“ At least, Eva, just read this letter—there’s a 
dear ; and I am sure you must see how like a gen- 
tleman he writes.” ; 


“ Does 


Eva took the letter from her mother’s hand, and 
ran it over hurriedly. 


“ All no use, mamma, dear,” she said, when she 
had done. “It won’t hurt him. He'll get over 
this just as people do with the chicken pox. The 
fact 1s, mamma, Mr. Sydney is a man that can’t 
bear to be balked in anything that he has once 
undertaken to do. It is not that be loves me 
so very dreadfully, but he has set out to have 
me. If he could have got me, ten to one, he 
would have tired of me before now. You know 
he said that he never cared anything about a girl 
that he knew he could have. It is simply and 
= because I have kept myself out of his way 
and been hard to get that he wants me. If he 
once had me for a wife, I should be all weil 





enough. but I should be got, and he’d be off ufter 
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Hie next thing he could not get. That’s just his 
nature, mamma.” gi 

“ But, Eva dear, such a fine man-as he is. 

“1 do not see that he is so very fine. 

“But, Eva, only look at the young men that 

irla marry. Why, there’s that young Rivington ; 
c s drunk three nights in a week, so they tell 
me. And there are worse stories than that about 
him. He has been bad in every kind of way that 
a man could be bad. And yet, Polly Elmore is 
perfectly crazy with delight to have her daughter 
get him. And here’s Wat Sydney, who, every body 
says, is always perfectly sober and correct. 
‘Well, mamma dear, if it is only a sober, cor- 
rect man that you want me to have, there’s that 
Mr. Henderson, just_ as sober and correct, and a 
great deal more eultivated and ble. 

“How absurd of you, my daughter! Mr. Hen- 
derson has not anything to onppest 6 wife on. He 
is a good moral young man, I admit, and agreea- 
ble, and has talent and all that; but my dear Eva, 
you are not fitted to contend with poverty. You 
must marry a man that can support you in the 
position that you have always been in.” sf 

“ Whether Tiove him or not, mamma ? 

“ My dear Eva, you would, of course, love your 
husband. A man that is able to take care of you 
and get you everything that you want—give you 
every wish of your heart—you would love of 


course. 

“Well, mamma, I have got a man that does ex- 
actly that for me, now,” said Eva, ‘‘ and I don’t 
need another. That’s just what papa does for me, 
And now, when I marry, I want a companion that 
suits me. I have got now all the bracelets, and 
jewelry, and finger rings that I can think of ; and 
if I wanted forty more I could tease them out of 
papa any day, or kiss them out of him. Pa always 
gets me everything I want ; so I don’t see what I 
want of Mr. Sydney.” 

“Well, now, my dear Eva, I must speak to you 
seriously. You are old enough now not to be 
talked to like a child. The fact is, my darling, 
there is nothing so insecure as our life here in 
New York. Your father, my love, is reported to 
be a great deal richer than he is. Of course we 
have to keep up the idea, because it helps his 
business. But the last two or three years he has 
met with terrible losses, and I have seen him 
sometimes so nervous about our family expendi- 
tures that, really, there was no comfort in life. 
But, then, we had this match in view. We sup- 
posed, of course, that it was coming off. And 
such a splendid settlement on you would help the 
jamily every way. Mr. Sydney is a very generous 
man; and the use of his capital, the credit that 
the marriage would give to your father in busi- 
ness circles, would be immense. And then, my 
child, just think of the establishment you would 
have. Why, there is not such an establishment 
in the country as his place on the North River! 
You saw it yesterday. What could you ask 
more? And there is that villa at Newport. You 
might be there in the Summer, and have all your 
sisters there. And he is a man of the most splen- 
did taste as to equipages and furniture, and every- 
thing of that sort. And asI said before, he is a 
pe man.” 


“But, mamma, mamma, it will neverdo. Not 
if he had the East and West Indies. All that 
can’t buy your little Eva. Tell me, now, mamma 
dear, was Pa a rich man when you married him— 
I mean when you fell in love with him ?” 

“Well, no, dear, not very; though people 
always said that he was a man that would rise.” 

“But you didn’t begin in a house like thi 
mamma. You began at the beginning and helpe 
him r didn’t you?” ; 

ell, yes, dear, we did begin small ; and I had 
to live pretty carefully the first poses of my life ; 
and worked hard, and know all about it; and I 
want to save you from going through the same 
hard work that I did.” 

“ May be if you did I should not turn out as you 
are now. But really, mother, if Pais embarrassed 
why do we live so? y don’t we economize ? 
I am sure I am willing to.” 


“Oh, darling! we mustn’t. We mustn’t make 
any change ; because, if the idea should once get 
running that there is any difficulty about money, 
everybody would be down on your father. € 
have to keep everything going, and everything 
up, or else things would go abroad that would in- 
jure his credit ; and he could not get money for 

is operations. He is engaged in t operations 
now that will bring in millions if they sueceed.” 

“ And if they don’t succeed,” said Eva, “then I 
suppose that we shall lose millions—is that it ?” 

“ Well, dear, it is just as I tell you, we rich - 
ple live on a very uncertain eminence, and for 
that reason I wanted to see my darling daughter 
settled securely.” 

“ Well, mamma, now I will tell you what I have 
been thinking of. Since ‘riches make to them- 
selves wings and fly away,’ what is the sense of 
marrying a man whose main recommendation is, 
that he is rich? Because that is the thing that 
makes Mr. Sydney more, for instance, than Mr. 
Henderson, or any other nice gentleman we know. 
Now, what if I should marry Mr. Sydney, who, to 
say the truth, dear mamma,I do not fancy, and 
who is rather tiresome to me—and then some fine 
morning his banks should fail, his railroads burst 
up, and his place on the North River, and his 
villa at Newport have to be sold, and he and I 
have to take a little unfashionable house together, 
and rough it—what then? Why, then, when it 
came to that, I should wish that I had chosen a 
more entertaining companion. For there isn’t a 
thing that I am interested in that I can talk with 
him about. You see, dear mother, we have to 
take it ‘for better or for worse ;’ and as there is 
always danger that the wheel may turn, by 
and by it may come so that we’ll have nothing but 
the man himself left. It seems to me that we 
should choose our man with great care. He 
should be like the pearl of great a the Bible 
speaks of, for whom we would glad to sell 
svexysniog. It should be somebody we could be 
happy with if we lost all. beside. And when I 
marry, mother, it will be with a man that I feel is 
all that to me.” 

“Well, Eva dear, where’ll you find such aman ?” 
, sand hat if I had found him, mother—or thought 


“ What do you mean, child ?” 
“ Mother, I have found the man that I love, and 
he loves me, and we are en 7 ‘ 
ht this of 


“Eva, child! I would not have tho 
you. y haven’t you told me before 

“ Because, mamma, it was only this afternoon 
that I found out that he loved me and wanted me 
to be his wife.” tint: 

“And may I presume to ask now who it is?” 
said Mrs. Van Arsdel, in a tone of pique. 

“ Dear mother, it is Harry Henderson.” 

“Mr. Henderson! Well, I do think that is too 
dishonorable; when I told him your relations 


“ Mother, ve him to understand that I 
was sneataltn r. Sydney, and I told him, this 
afternoon, that I was not, and never would be. 
He was honorable. After you had that conversa- 
tion with him, he avoided our house a long time, 
and avoided me. I was wretched about it, and he 
was wretched ; but this afternoon we met acci- 
dentally in the Park; and I insisted on knowing 
from him why he avoided us so. And, at last, I 
found out all; and he found out all. We under- 
stand each other perfectly now, and nothing can 
ever come between us. Mother, I would go with 
him to the ends of the earth. There is nothing 
that I do net feel able to do or suffer for him. 
And I am ee and — of myself to know that 
I can love him as I do.” 

“Oh well, poor child! I do not know what we 
shall do,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, with profound 
dejection. 

*Deary mother, I will do everything I can to 
help you, and everything I can to help papa. 
I do not believe there is one of us children that 
would not. And I think it is true, what Ida is 
always telling us, that it would be a great deal 
better for us if we had less, and had to depend on 
ourselves and use our own faculties more. There 
are the boys in college; there is no need of their 
having spending-money as they do. And I know 
if papa would tell them of his difficulties it would 
make men of them, just as it would make a 
woman of me.” 

“Well, I do not know,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel. 
“Your father has not told me of any particular 
embarrassments, only I see he is anxious and ner- 
vous, and I know him so well that I always know 
when his affairs trouble him. And this is a great 
blow to me, Eva.” 

“Well, dear mother, I am very sorry it is so; 
but I cannot help it. it would be wicked for me, 
mother, to marry any other man when I love 
Harry asI do. Love is not a glove that you can 
take off as you —. It is something very differ- 
ent. Now, with him, I never felt tired. I always 
like to be with him; I always like to talk with 
him; he never makes me nervous; I never wish 
he was gone; he can always understand me, and 
I can understand him. We can almost tell what 
the other is thinking of without speaking. And 
I will risk our not being happy together. So 
please do, dear mother, look a little cheerful 
about it. Let me be happy in my own way.” 





“ Well, I suppose I must,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, 
with a 
we 


leep sigh, taking up the lamp. “ You 
did have — own way, Eva.” 
‘ well, mother dear; some day you'll be glad 
of it. ‘Good night.” 
[To be continued.1 
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** NOT A CENT—LET US PRAY !” 
BY A. B. ELY. 


ORE thantifty years ago there were in Central 
Massachusetts sundry good and earnest 
Christian people—Calvinists in creed, and Con- 
gregationalists in polity—who thought that, out 
from under what they deemed the evil tendencies 
and influences of Harvard which had forsaken, 
or been turned from, the faith and trusts of the 
Fathers of the old Bay State, there should be 
built, among the hills of “Old Hampshire” and 
among a people whose religious beliefs and prac- 
tices had been little affected by the heresies of 
the coast, a college, where the sons of pious par- 
ents could procure an education free from the 
illiberal results of a “liberal Christianity,” and 
where the faith of the believing fathers should 
not be supplanted by the credulity of unbeliev- 
ing sons. I see these simple-hearted, earnest- 
minded, fervent-souled clergymen, deacons, 
and church-members from the hills and valleys 
of the old hill towns, and river villages, gather- 
ing and resolving to build a college to the Lord. 
“We must build a college to the Lord,” says a 
grave and reverend Elder. “We must build a 
college to the Lord” goes round in earnest whis- 
pers, and “a college to the Lord” became hence- 
forth an embodied reality. “And they said, Let 
us rise up and build,” and the Lord prospered 
them, “for the people had a mind to work.” 
Parsons Crosby, and Taylor, and Porter, and Fisk, 
and Vaill, and Esquires Dickinson, and Smith, and 
not last nor least, Cel. Graves, with others good 
and true,in Hadley, and Hatfield, and Sunder- 
land, and Whately, and other towns around, urge 
on the work at Amherst, about which, as about 
Jerusalem, are the everlasting hills of the Lord, 
with the perseverance and fidelity of Zerubabel 
and Nehemiah in the days of old. I see the towns 
busy preparing for the work which the Lord hath 
given them todo. Some are digging on College 
Hill for a place for the stones and timber which 
others bring from their farms and forests for 
foundation and frame of the first College Hall. 
Gangs of workmen come from one town and 
spend a week in laying up the walls and fitting 
in the floors, to be succeeded by other like gangs 
from other towns for similar purposes. 
Meantime I hear in the farm-houses day by day, 
and in the conferences week by week, the prayers 
of God’s people for a blessing upon this work of 
the Lord. One mortgages his farm, and another 
gives the hardly-saved earnings of the years of 
his manhood ; others give what they can of ma- 
terials and labor; and the hard-working, economi- 
cal housewife and her industrious daughters 
spin, and knit, and weave, and work to contrib- 
ute something to this labor of duty and of love. 
But the hardy yeomen that come to Amherst to 
put into the walls the work of their hands, must 
have food while there, and the good people of 
that village, who are friendly to the enterprise, 
are “hard put toit” to meet their wants. And 
then good old Col. Graves, God bless him, ramps 
through the towns, and calls together the people 
and tells them in vigorous language, “The Lord is 
want of beef and pork, and supplies must be sent 
to feed the workmen, that their hands stay not.” 
And if that fails, Col. Graves “ rears and charges” 





with Mi. Sydney.” 


~t the farm-houses, one by one, and tells the 
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goodman the same story, “The Lord’s in want of 
pork,” and he leads the way to the cellar to see if 
from the barrels of salted meat and the heaps of 
laid up vegetables, he cannot find such surplus as 
can be spared, sure of the aid of the goodwife’s 
sympathies, who perhaps has a boy whom she 
hopes some day to see a preacher of the Word, 
and so feels that this “college to the Lord” must 
be the place for him. 

But after all, while warm hearts and stout hands 
are not wanting, there comes a day when money 
must be had, or the work must cease. Col. Graves 
rides overthe hills, and drives through the val- 
leys, and spends weary days and anxious nights, 
but to no purpose. He returns to Amherst, and 
a meetingis held to hear the report of his doings. 
The grave old friends come together. ‘“ Well, 
Colonel,” says one, perhaps Squire Strong, “how 
much have you got?” The good Colonel, who, 
by the way, was, I believe, Deacon as well, rises 
slowly, and replies, “ Brethren, not a cent—let us 
pray.” And the fervent prayer of the righteous 
was effectual in the ears of the Lord. Here is the 
whole history of Amherst College, “ Not a cent— 
let us pray!” What a tale does it tell, of poverty 
and prayer, of faith and works, of struggling 
perseverance persisting against all odds, of a 
work that is sure of success. “ Not acent—let us 
pray!” Can failure follow after this? The fifty 
years crowned with a glorious prosperity are no 
surer to the eye now than were the promises of 
the Lord to the heart then. This simple, homely 
phrase should be the motto upon the banner of 
Amherst College to-day, in memory alike of what 
it once was, and of what it ever ought to be. 
Blessed be the memory of those good and noble 
men who gave what they had, labored what they 
could, and prayed the prayer of faith for Amherst 
College! They have gone to their reward, and of 
such it is written, “ Blessed are the dead that die 
inthe Lord! Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK-* 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


IMPERFECT BELIEF BETTER THAN 
UNBELIEF. 


W* are apt to assume that because our faith 

is to us the true faith, we are bound to bring 
every one to it. And so thehonest Protestant thinks 
itis a duty which he owes to God and to those who 
arein his service, or under his care, to attempt to 
convert them to the Protestant faith. Every em- 
ployer thinks he is bound by every means in his 
power to!drive away the superstition of his servants. 
Now if there arises in your life and disposition 
something statelier than they have known before ; 
if they see a fruit so large, lustrous and sweet, that 
they, come to you and say, ‘‘Show me the tree 
whose boughs brought forth that fruit,” then you 
may point them to your tree of life; but to under- 
take to deprive the poor and the ignorant of their 
dogmas, and their faith inimmortality, even though 
they may be superstitious, and to give them nothing 
in the place of these, is a desecration. It is doing 
wrong to them. I would rather see a Catholic a 
good Christian according to the measure of light 
which there is in the Catholic Church, than to see 
him renounce that church and come to nothing at 
all. A man who has left one church and not gone 
into another, who has let go of one stage of religious 
advancement and gone no higher, is not bettered 
but made worse, in his condition. It is not dan- 
gerous to unsettle particular modes of belief, or 
arguments and forms of expression ; but to unsettle 
men’s faith, on which they have leaned their souls 
ever since they were children, is like taking away 
from my honeysuckle the trellis, though it be old 
and rotten, and putting nothing in the place of it. 
If I putin wire and take away the wood, replacing 
the wood as fast as I take it away by the wire, 
handling the vine so carefully that when the work 
is completed not a branch is maimed, then I do no 
harm. But if I take away the timbers around 
which it has twined, and it falls to the ground, 
where it is beaten by every rain, and trampled by 
every browsing animal, I do by it just as I do by 
that soul that is accustomed, it may be by imper- 
fect methods, to be drawn up to God, when I take 
away its reliance upon those methods, and plant no 
higher faith in its stead. 

The same is true in regard to leading men to re- 
nounce their service, their ceremonies, their wor- 
ship, and their Sundays. Liberty in the first in- 
stance is a dangerous thing. Iam myself extremely 
liberalin my construction of the offices of the sanc- 
tuary; and yet, I am extremely particular and 
conscientious in not taking away from men their 
educated convictions. I do not think a man is 
better or worse for baptism. It is the Holy Ghost 
that makes a man better. One is not necessarily a 
Christian because he is baptized. There are among 
the Quakers as good men as live on the face of the 
earth, who reject baptism, and rely wholly on the 
thing meant. Surely, then, believing this, I do not 
esteem immersion as obligatory. It is good, and 
sprinkling is good, and affusion is good; but then, 
none of them are necessary. If, however, there 
comes to me a young man or maiden whose revered 
parents believed that immersion was the explicit 
command of the Lord Jesus Christ, and he or she 
has been brought up to observe that mode, and has 
hung thereon all the associations of life, is it worth 
my while to root out this conviction? I say No. 
Some persons say to me, ‘Do you count the whole 
thing to be indifferent?’ My reply is, that it is not 
wise to take away from men those methods of wor- 
ship and ideas of ordinance to which they have 
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been accustomed, even though of themselves they 
may be matters of indifference. The educated 
associations of men are not matters of indifference. 
It is far better that a man’s conscience should be 
taken care of, than that he should come to my 
standard or yours. Itis the soul that is to be con- 
sidered. 

That which is true of baptism is true of worship. 
I believe in a very plain worship; but many per- 
sons are brought up to believe in a ritualistic wor- 
ship ; and it is not fair for me, nor for you, nor for 
any, to ridicule it. Argument, sober discussion, is 
not to be shut off ; but it isa thousand times better 
that a man should havea conscience and a worship, 
even if it be through the most elaborate ritualism, 
than that he should have no worship and no con- 
science. Do not respect ignorance nor superstition ; 
but respect that palpitating heart which lies be- 
hind, in the use of the one or the other. . 


The unsettling tendency of many of the develop- 

ments of modern times may fitly be considered in 
this connection. There are isms which are attract- 
ing the attention of many, and leading them away 
from their old faiths; and I say to you, Do not for- 

get your fathers’ and your mothers’ teachings, and 

do not forsake your Bible and your Sundays, for the 
mere glow of colors which fly through the air, and 
can be shaped to no use. Beware how you leave 
things that are practical and have taken hold of 
your being, to follow some will-o’-the-wisp. When 
anything opens up to you a better conception of 
life, and a better way of living, take it; but do not 
give up that which you have, until you get some- 
thing better, to supply its place. Copper is a very 
cumbrous coin; andif aman will come and offer 
me silver, I will give him up my copper ; but never 
until he does. Silver is rather a cumbrous coin; 
and if a man comes to me with gold I will give him 
up my silver for that. But I will not give up the 
silver till I get the gold. It is perfectly fair to 
change poor coin for a higher medium all the way 
up; but be sure you do not give up your money 
until you get its equivalent in something higher 
and more useful. 


These remarks apply to the whole tendency of 
modern science. The science of our age is intensely 
skeptical. It throws more and more doubt upon 
accustomed religion, and strives more and more to 
make it appear that there is nothing in it beyond 
mere forms of doctrine, and that tae question of 
the day is whether there is any religion at all, or 
any God whatsoever. There are thousands of men 
who have read the writings of Herbert Spencer 
(which havein them much that is good, and much 
that is harmful), of Tyndall, and others of that 
school, and who have seen, as they supposed, that 
there was in this movement the dawn of a greater 
day, which shall reveal shapes in their true forms, 
and give us areal summer’s day of growth. And 
the first and only effect that has been produced 
upon the mind, has been to lead men to feel that 
all they had believed before was good for nothing. 
Science, so far as it is severing you from the past, 
is doing a mischievous work. If, besides exposing 
the errors and imperfections in men’s beliefs and 
theories, it fashions to us something definite and 
tangible and positive, then it is to be followed; but 
if it takes away our faith, and gives us nothing, 
then it curses and blights, and does not bless. 

Let me say, in closing, to those who think they 
are free, and boast because they are free, from the 
superstitions of youth, that no man is so poor as he 
whose mind breathes no holy thoughts, who has 
no spiritual ardor, no hope that reaches beyond the 
present, no God, and no heaven, and to whom the 
grave is a door of darkness, a pit, a silent chamber 
of forgetfulness. The man who is addicted to the 
most sottish superstition is better than the man 
whose soul, cleansed of all crime, and clean as the 
ice is clean, is frigid, jellied, life-destroying. 

Believe, and hold on to your belief. Give it up 
only for the sake of a higher and better belief. 
Against all the reasonings of science, against all 
the skeptical tendencies of the age, and against all 
the seducing influences which are brought to bear 
upon you, maintain your hold upon God, upon 
Christ, upon the Sabbath, upon sound morals, and 
upon the truths that lead to sound morals. 





ELAN. 


HE generation is becoming acquainted with 
the real character of the French. The magni- 
tude of their distress has rendered the spirit of 
criticism more sympathetic and, therefore, more 
just. People are talking about them honestly and 
candidly as we do about a dead friend. And 
| genuine French traits are as worthy of our study as 
English ones, for the intermixture of opposite 
characteristics will enrich the native stock. One of 
the most conspicuous French qualities is the spirit 
of élan, a trait not very brilliantly illustrated the 
last year, for the nation had become strangely de- 
moralized ; but conspicuous in her better days. It 
is a French idea—a genuine national idiosyncrasy, 
and therefore not to be transferred into another 
dialect. Our word dash is, perhaps, the nearest 
counterpart. It is the gathering up of all the 
energies into one sudden vehement plunge. It is 
like the impetuous leap of anelk. It is the hurling 
of a lance at an enemy in the crisis of life and 
death. It suggests force as distinguished from mere 
strength. It implies spirit and audacity. There is 
no premeditation and no calculation of conse- 
quences. It pictures the moment when the life- 
powers reach the very acme of their capabilities, 
and utterly regardless of all other things, rush 
toward the goal. Its most perfect illustration is in 
the onset of battle when the blood of the soldier is 
at white heat, and he flings himself into the en- 
counter staking all upon the result. 

But, beyond this, élan is a permanent physical 
characteristic of the Celtic genius. It may be ob- 
served in the Irish and the Highland Scotch equally 
with the French. Indeed it belongs to the Romanic 
or Southern temperament, a product of the torric 
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of the impulsive, vivacious, buoyant, witty temper, 
where the imagination rather than the reason, bears 
sway. Itis brilliant rather than solid. The emana- 
tion of a character with little silex in its composi- 
tion, and illustrating the civilization of the palm 
rather than that of the pine. It is fitted for bril- 
liant discoveries rather than for sustained efforts. It 
creates magnificently but cares not to build; is 
wonderfully fertile in speculation but impatient 
and unsteady in execution, the converse of Kepler’s 
spirit. ‘‘ If the Almighty waited six thousand years 
for one to see what he had made, I may surely wait 
two hundred for one to understand what I have 
seen.”’ The revolutions through which France has 
passed are only citations from history to illustrate 
this national trait. They are bold dashes of popular 
frenzy, like the plunges of a wild horse of the 
pampas. There is an extemporaneous and passional 
characterin them all, the last not excepted. The 
six weeks’ campaign that ended in Sedan, was like 
the whizzing of a rocket. It is the quick flash of 
the sacrifice that speaks the chivalrous protest of 
the national heart, and afterward the dark recoil. 
Each general has his coruscation, short, rapid, per- 
haps violent like a tropical tornado, and is then ex- 
tinguished insmoke. We had the young Louis and 
the tearful tragedy of the spent ball. Then the 
grand sword-presentation of the man of destiny. 
Then the bulletins of patriotic Paris. Then the 
fierce valor of Trochu, followed by the doughty 
heroism of Gambetta. And now we wait for the 
oratory of the National Assembly. Shall we wit- 
ness the blazeof the comet or shall it prove to be 
the rising of a new planet on the horizon? Mira- 
beau’s words in 1788 have deeper meaning to-day— 
‘Europe is attentive; weigh well your answer. 
Men of God beware—God hears you !”” 


The same characteristic pervades French liter- 
ature through all its periods, from Montaigne to 
Victor Hugo, The Father of French Philosophy, 
though of a very calm exterior, and pretending 
only to paiat himself in a quiet way, has flung off 
in his essays his bold fancies, in sparkling jets of 
clear analysis. The bold pyrrhonism shot here and 
there intohis lively and genial disquisitions three 
centuries ago, has lived in the literature of the French 
people because of the liveliness and wit of the 
style of itsauthor. Pascal, the Christian philosopher 
and brilliant skeptic, was a conspicuous illustration 
of the same quality of mind. His Pensées are an 
embodiment of force and fire. All Voltaire’s vol- 
unithous writings are characterized by the same 
spirit of Elan. It was simply natural to him to 
make ridicule a test of truth. He bounds over the 
most serious problems of life and eternity. There 
is an air of gayety and splendor over all, and a 
want of earnestness and continuance. To him a 
nation that was gay always, where the sky was 
always clear and serene, where the women were all 
beautifuland animated, and people thought only 
of pleasure was a paradise. How charming is this 
element in the style of Madam de Stael, the most 
eminent literary woman that France has produced. 
Of no mean accomplishments as a_ philosophic 
thinker, yet excelling for bold, striking, original 
sentiments. We admire her clear and cogent 
reasoning, for she has strength as well as delicacy, 
but we are fascinated by the spirit and eloquence of 
her representations. There is a freshness and 
brilliancy about her moralizing, which, while not 
at all impairing the justness or sobriety of her 
views, makes them exceedingly attractive. We 
find the same trait carried to excess in Victor Hugo. 
He has more dramatic power than De Stael, and a 
higher moral enthusiasm, but far less self-restraint. 
It explodes in little intense aphorisms that border 
on theridiculous. His patriotic ebullitions during 
the war must have amused the more thoughtful 
even of his own distressed countrymen. In Sainte- 
Beuve it was chastened almost to the verge of ex- 
tinction. Perhaps it is due to the fact that his 
mother was the daughter of an English lady, and his 
faverite authors were Cowper, Crabbe and Words- 
worth. Henever had much of the sublime element 
and for that reason was never very popular. The 
quality of Elan in a critic is far less desirable than 
in a dramatist and poet like Victor Hugo, yet 
Sainte-Beuve was Frenchman enough to be an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Chief of the Romantic 
School. Rénan has fascinated and provoked the 
world by his illustration of the same characteristic 
in Biblical criticism. If it were not absolutely irre- 
pressible, his plodding industry, his extensive and 
painstaking research, his long-continued toil in 
bringing to light the dead relics of the past world, 
before this, have checked his tendency to rash and 
flighty theorization. At asingle dash, he summarily 
rejects the dearest and most valuable possession of 
our faith, and with a turn of the pen pronounces as 
“spurious pieces’’ the most cherished epistles of 
the New Testament. It is this dangerous quality 
that led him to some undoubtedly new discoveries, 
and has added to his style a charm that fascinates 
learned and unlearned alike, but it is manifestly 
desirable that such discoveries should be re-ex- 
amined by more cautious minds. French brilliaacy 
needs to be supplemented, particularly in the de- 
partment of religious criticism, by English sobriety 
and German patience. It is manifestly this very 
tendency suggested if not expressed by the term 
Elan, that has rendered the religion of the French 
people so superficial in the past. It is an observa- 
tion of Madam de Stael that those things which 
give to life its charm and voluptuousness gener- 
ally produce a great indifference about dying. They 
displace the stronger and more serious views of ex- 
istence and foster pursuits which minister to pres- 
ent delight. Life then is a scene of amusement 
rather than the arena for high and noble duties. Is 
this not an image of French, perhaps we should 
rather say Parisian, society ? 

This clement is not, however, exclusively French. 
Some of our most popular characters, both in 
literature and war, have illustrated it. Shelley 
among poets, Phillips among orators, and Sheridan 
among soldiers may stand for many. It is indis- 
peusable to success in music and oratory, indeed 


There are moments in every great achievement 
when nothing else will do—when the preparation 
has been completed, the routine work ended, then 
we pray—“ O for amuse of fire !”’ 


_ Public Opinion. 


HINTS TO SUFFERERS FROM INSULTING GALLANTRIES. 
(From the Letter of “ A Business Woman,” inthe N. Y. 
Tribune.) 

HE woman whose task calls her to meet the 
world, will go forth as unconscionsly and as 
absorbed in her work as a housekeeper goes to mar- 
ket. Flirtation and thoughts of persona) attraction 
will be no more in her line of business down town 
than with the butcher or tax collector at home. 
When good women have faith enough in their 
own characters to endure the contact of solitary, 
hardworking outsiders, to trust them and even, 
if need be, support some waywardneis and ec- 
centricity ; when men cease pitying women for 
having to put head or hands to honest work, 
instead of living idle lives open to temptations 
of sloth, * selfishness, caprice, morbidness; and 
when women, single or not, learn to thank God 
for work, there will be few complaints of af- 
fronts received by business women. Men and wo- 
men alike were made to work, and to suffer tempta- 
tion. Let no woman think it strange or exceptional 
if she meets it in its direct and least dangerous, 
because most repulsive, form. A man who has seen 
more of the world than you or I have, writes that 
there is appointed to every man and woman born 
into the world, a deep, a deadly, a bitter struggle; 
and that we must pass through this dark water at 
some time of our lives is as certain as that we are to 
die. What need is there of making a fuss because 
there are puddles at thestreet crossings? Those wo- 
men are to be counted very happy whose lives have 
been free from the touch of insult, which walks side 
by side with the young belle promenading at Long 
Branch, or passes the demure and guarded darlings 
of pious homes with quick, daring eye, even at the 
church gates. Those whose outlook in life is un- 
sheltered may consider the fact that a hundred rains 
cannot wash the bloom from the grape, or the car- 
mine from the rose-bud; that though one willful 
touch may mar the delicacy of the soul, the north- 
east storms of life may beat upon it without occa- 
sioning a blemish. 

Of all weapons in a woman’s armory, 
none is so cutting as a little self-possessed contempt. 
Men do not mind a virtuous vixen who breaks her 
parasol across the face of one who utters unbecom- 
ing language, or pours forth the vials of her wrath 
upon him in vitriolic English, half so much as a cool 
level glance of contempt, and an ‘I do not under- 
stand”’ of marked politeness from a woman who 
thoroughly understands herself. The old books of 
decorum prescribed unconsciousness as the best an- 
tidote to insult. Business women, I venture to say, 
receive no more affronts if they attend strictly to 
business than up-town women in society and on 
shopping-excursions. It’s a matter of taste, but the 
question will come up, when noticing the style of 
some very clever business women, whether dishev- 
eled hair flowing to the waist, or costumes which 
would not be out of place at a picnic party, are ob- 
viously appropriate to the desk and the street. ° 
. . If women fixed their minds on doing their work 
with skill, accuracy and dispatch, they would im- 
press men whom they meet as too absorbed for gal- 
lantry, and half the annoyances they complain of 
would escape their attention. A preoccupied air is 
the most successful damper to such speeches as a wo- 
man dislikes to listen to, and protects her as effect- 
ually as a moist hand protects itself from burning 
metal. At thismoment a young working-girl passes 
the window, playing with a parasol, pink ribbons in 
her hair flying, eyes glancing “hither and yon,” 
with flowers and lace enough on her hat to attract 
the birds, nest-hunting. A sign hung out, ** Admira- 
tion Wanted!’’ would not make the motive of all 
this plainer. Innocent enough, all this, but in no 
way expedient, and if the cynicism were not so hate- 
ful, one might under the breath remark that “inno- 
cence is not virtue.’”’ Contrast this with the sober 
air even an office-boy, with a check in his hand, will 
wear as he goes down street. 














DOUBTFUL ADVANTAGES OF PIANO-POUNDING. 
{From Dwight’s Journal of Music.] 


OW many of those who spend time and 

means in the cultivation of music have any 
object in view beyond the entertainment of compa- 
ny? My young friend, do you feel yourself suffic- 
iently rewarded for the time you arespending every 
day in practice, dry and disagreeable as the mere 
mechanical part is, by the exaggerated applause of 
the shallow people of whom fashionable society is 
mostly composed? If you havea true soul for mu- 
sic, you have found that in company a styleof mu- 
sic pleases altogether different from what you would 
play at home for your own enjoyment or that of 
your family. In company you are expected to ap- 
peal to the eyes as well as the ears of the listeners. 
Your fingers must perform feats equal to those of 
the most accomplished gymnast. Some people de- 
light in watching the fingers to such a degree that 
they think of nothing else. Finding this to be the 
ease, you are anxious to make the best of what tech- 
nical ability you have acquired by the diligent 
practice of scales, chords, &c., and astonish yourself 
even, in the execution of the music of a Gottschalk, 
Webli, or some other rattletrap. Or perhaps your 
teacher ‘composes,’ and his music is particularly 
striking in its way. He has inspired you with re- 
spect by his finished performance, and, when he 
presents you with a copy of his last composition, 
with the request that you learn it, you feel at once 
so flattered that you are ready to devoteany amount 
of time to studying the peculiar effects through 
which he astonishes his hearers. He may play oc- 
taves particularly well; the public are informed of 
the fact by the unmeaning frequency of octave pass- 





wherever there is need of intense, impulsive effort. 


ages. Or he bas a wondrous power in his left hand, 


and therefore uses this member to the exclusion of 
the right. Or he excels in rapid brilliant runs, cal- 
culated to exhibit the quality of touch, of which he 
is master. Although you are versed in none of these 
artifices that constitute the popular musician, and 
though as yet developed in no particular direction, 
you diligently spend an unaccountably long time to 
produce the effect intended by the composer. 

In the meantime, what becomes of the pieces you 
learned before? They are forgotten, of course. Not 
one of them can you remember. The last piece is 
the only one, to be laid aside in its turn and forgot- 
ten, while working to master another of even great- 
er difficulty. And so on until the young days are 
spent. This music has never been any real enjoy- 
ment to you, fer itis barren; itis not the language 
of the heart; for a brief moment it sparkles, glares, 
makes noise, and is burst out likea rocket. And as 
the desire to inspire admiration ceases, when you 
are settled in life and have the care of a family, the 
piano is never opened except when an occasional 
visitor tries her skill. On the music-stand are the 
bound books, full of emptiness, with your maiden 
name on the cover, and you can hardly believe that 
you ever played them, so little remains in your re- 
mempbrance of the pieces they contain. 


SCHEME AND DREAM. 


{From the Richmond Whig, Aug. 17.) 


HE Southern States, under any fair appor- 
tionment that may be adopted, will have 
twelve more than a third of the representation in 
Congress and in the Electoral College. United and 
harmonious, this would constitute a power for self- 
protection, if not sufficient to control the action of 
the Government. We have common interests—one 
especially of towering and controlling influence, 
capable of welding the whole Southern population, 
black and white, into one solid mass for joint and 
common action. Slavery has been abolished. But 
Slavery has never been paid for. It was a constitu- 
tional and vested right, if there be such a thing. No 
government ever confiscated such a property and of 
such magnitude without compensation to the indi- 
vidual. It would be monstrous if it did, and it 
would unsettle, and confound, and jeopard all other 
rights. The blacks can be made to have the same 
interest in this right as the whites. The market val- 
ue of the property at the outbreak of the war was 
estimated at $8,000,000.000. The half of that sum 
might redress the whites, the other half would con- 
sole [i. e. bribe] the blacks, and prove a far more sub- 
stantial blessing than the imaginary ‘‘ muleand forty 
acres of Jand.”’ 

We have no idea of pressing this reclamation at 
the present time. But it is a shot in our locker, 
which we are unwilling to surrender, and would be 
ready to use whenever opportunity presents itself. 
A Southern Conference, either the coming winter 
or at some future time, can arrange the programme, 
the mode, measure, and time for urging this claim. 
We would not hurry it—it is a permanent bulwark 
and source of safety and harmony to all the distract- 
ed elements of Southern society. Whenever the 
signal is given it will bring white and black togeth- 
er, shoulder to shoulder. The North sold their 
slaves and pocketed the money, and then confisca- 
ted the slaves of the South, for what they pretended 
was the public good. They must pay for it. It is 
only a question of time—and though we are all, 
white and black, very poor, we are not impatient. 
They turned the poor blacks out of house and home, 
with the delusive promise of a mule and forty acrer, 
and left them to the cold charity of the world. The 
blacks must be paid for their confiscated home and 
right to protection. But, as already stated, we do 
not urge it at the present time. We, however, are 
unwilling to abandon it, or jeopard its recovery by 
disbanding an independent party organization. That 
independent party may save us when all other ex- 
pedients shall fail. Gen. Grant himself might be 
willing to achieve a re-election by according to us 
all and more than we ask. At any rate, it is the 
best trump out, and if judiciously played may win 
the game. The weather is too warm for elaboration. 
Hints must suffice. Wise men can take and ponder 
them; and if there be good in them, I'ke bread cast 
upon the waters, it will return to bless us after 
many days. 


PICTURE OF A FEMALE “‘ WASHINGTON CORRESPOND- 
ENT.”’ 


(From Gail Hamilton, in the Independent.) 


N regard to social laws and individual rights, 
I is the influence of women better than that of 
men? There are women who are scrupulous and 
honorable; but is the proportion larger than that 
of scrupulous and honorable men? The women 
who do sin, sin with a high hand and a stretched- 
out arm apparently unattainable by men. But 
your female correspondent, on the occasion for in- 
stance, of an afternoon reception at the President’s, 
goes to the White House, enters the reception-room, 
stations herself at the end of the line of hostesses 
as if she were one of the receiving-ladies, and stands 
there with paper and pencil ready to impale every 
unhappy fly who, unlike her prototype, is forced to 
come slowly flitting by. And the unhappy flies 
know it and cannot helpit. It is like seeing your 
scaffold go up nail by nail before your chamber 
window. You could stand decapitation, but the 
process of preparation is the one straw too much. 
But a woman cannot be turned out of doors. When 
you go to an evening party, and see a woman stand- 
ing in the hall, holding her paper high up against 
the wall and writing vigorously, in the most con- 
spicuous place and attitude, commanding with her 
guns all egress and ingress; when you see a woman 
at a ball bearing down upon you, brandishing her 
note-book, and calling out in tones loud enough to 
be heard by all the bystanders, ‘‘ Can’t stop to talk, 
new; I’m correspondent of the New Zealand Honcy- 
comb !” when a woman accosts you in a public con- 
veyance, and informs you that she is correspondent 
of this, that, and the other newspaper, and author 
of such and such books; when a woman constructs 
from her position a personal threat,—one longs for 





the good old times when women were secluded and 


did not know the alphabet, and their husbands 


were allowed to use ‘‘ moderate correction.”’ 


PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC PASTORS. 
(From the Congregationalist.] 

UCH that is said about the assiduity of the 

Romish priests in visiting their sick parish- 
ioners, and of the way they put the Protestant pas- 
tors to shame in this particular, has no foundation 
in fact, but is one of the imaginative fancies of 
penny-a-liners. The servant girls in our families 
may be sick and in trouble for weeks and weeks 
without the priests coming near them. The poor 
parishioners seldom find their reverences seeking 
them out when they are in want or when they meet 
with accidents. Only last week a good Irish girl, 
whose friends live in the city, and whose family are 
scrupulous in attending to religious duties, said to 
us that their priest pever came to see them, even 
when they were sick: “If we send for him he won’t 
come till we get a certificate from the doctor that 
the sick person is going to die.” It is true that the 
flock is looked after to see that none stray away 
to the Protestant fold, and that they come to con- 
fession and pay the various assessments. But sym- 
pathizing pastoral ministration of the shepherd, or 
Visits to find out and relieve their sorrows, the poor 
Romanists, according to their declarations, do not 
receive from their priests to any great extent. 








Literature and Art. : 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


USKIN, with characteristic pomposity, pro- 
poses to give to the English people £1,000 to be 

spent in ‘dressing the earth and keeping it, in feed- 
ing human lips, in clothing human bodies, in kind- 
ling human souls.” That part of his plan designed 

to accomplish the last mentioned purpose is curious 
as a theorist’s scheme of education for the lowly. 

As soon as the invested fund reaches any sufficient 
amount a tract of land is to be bought in England 
and brought under the most systematic and elabor- 
ate culture. The children of the laborers are to be 
“educated compulsorily, in agricultural schools 
inland, and naval schools by the sea, the indispensa- 
ble first condition of such education being that the 
boys learn either to ride or to sail: the girls to spin, 
weave and sew, and, at the proper age, to cook all 
ordinary food exquisitely; the youth of both sexes 
to be disciplined daily in the strictest practice of 
vocal music; and for morality to be taught gentle- 
ness to all brute creatures, finished courtesy to each 
other, to speak truth with rigid care, and to obey 
orders with the precision of slaves. Then as they 
grow older they are to be taught the natural history 
of the place they live in, to know Latin—boys and 
girls both—and the history of five cities: Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, London.’’ Mr. Ruskin ex- 
presses a determination to carry this scheme into 
execution, “ to some visible extent” with his “own 
hands,”’ if he lives. 


Berea College, Kentucky, is working out a dif- 
ficult problem with considerable suceess. With 
education for its primary object, its second purpose 
is to break down the spirit of caste prevailing in the 
Soutb. It is the only school at the South that has 
suceeeded in securing in considerable numbers both 
white and colored pupils. It was started as an anti- 
slavery school before the war; was foreibly broken 
up soon after the execution of John Brown, and re- 
mained closed until the war was ended. Soon after 
its reopening its principles were put to practical 
test by an application for admission from certain 
knowledge-seekers of {African descent. They were 
admitted, whereupon half the white students left in 
a body. They soon realized the absurdity of their 
position, however, and returned. The past year the 
school numbered three hundred, three-fifths of 
whom were colored. President Fairchild records 
an incident in proof of rapid crumbling at the 
South of the walls of separation between the races. 
A year ago a“ White Man’s Party” was organized 
in the neighborhood of the College. They denied 
the right of suffrage to the negroes, and the consti- 
tutionality of the Fifteenth Amendment. ‘This 
year the ‘ White Man’s Party’ is forgotten, and three 
Democratic orators within eight days, in the College 
grove at Berea, declared for universal freedom, uni- 
versal education, universal suffrage, universal testi- 
mony before the courts, and equality before the 
law.” To this the President adds, ‘‘ As every other 
principle of Berea has been endorsed, we wait with 
hope for the triumph of its only remaining peculi- 
arity,” that is, the admission of colored children 
into white schools. 


The Boston custom of coming together and so- 
cially talking things over, with ‘a chiel amang them 
taking notes,’ is in many respects a good one. At 
a meeting of this sort a few days ago, an essay, read 
by Mr. Superintendent Harris, of St. Louis, led to a 
conversation touching the contrast in spirit and 
method between the educational work of the East 
and the West. The arbitrariness, self-sufficiency 
and arrogance of Eastern school-boards were freely 
commented on, a typical example being the vote of 
the Boston board uotifying the teachers that they 
had no right or business to make suggestions in 
regard to the conduct of the schools. The opinion 
was expressed by Mr. Alcott and Miss Peabody that 
in many places in the West the schools were in a 
better condition than in Boston—where the perfec- 
tion of public schooling is popularly supposed to 
exist, and that, owing to the willingness of Western 
school teachers and officers to admit that there may 
be something known about education which they 
have not yet found out, and their eagerness to re- 
ceive and consider information or suggestions from 
any quarter, Western schools are likely soon to sur- 
pass the schools of New England in the knowledge 
and application of the best systems of instruction. 
The truth probably is that half a dozen Western 
States could be named in which the public schools 
will average far better than the schools of New 
England. The schools of New Hampshire and Ver- 
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mont are very poor; while those of Maine and Con- 
necticut, though they have been looking up for two 
or three years, are still comparatively backward. 


Sir John Lubbock set the English Parliament 
laughing the other day over samples of science 
eulled from the school-books lately issued for use in 
the new national schools. Iceland, the children are 
informed, is in America; sap is not black as is gen- 
erally supposed, but, in the opinion of many emi- 
nent authorities, is of a dark blue color; the seed of 
the sweet pea is not much larger than a pin’s head, 
yet it contains, compactly folded up, a large, 
branehy, flowering plant; fishes have no voice, ex- 
cept seals and whales; the use of flies is to keep the 
warm air pure and wholesome by its constant zigzag 
flight. Some of the books used in our own schools 
fairly rival the issues of the National Society. 


BOOKS. 


The Comet: or the Earth in Her Varied Phases, 
Past, Present. and Future, as Deduced from the 
Highest and Most Reliable Authorities. By Non 
Quis? sed Quid? New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 
1869. 


Cyclical Deluges : An Explication of the Chief Geo- 
logical Phenomena of the Globe, By Proofs of Pe- 
riodical Changes of the Earth’s Avis. By William 
Bassett Walker, M. R.S. V. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1871. 

A certain degree of incredulity nowadays is the 
best of safety-valves against insanity. Theories so 
abound, fresh speculation ia theology, astronomy, 
geology, sociology, are so ubiquitously projecting 
themselves through the printing-press into the strata 
of our ordinary thought, that the poor human brain 
unless fortified by great specific gravity, and sur- 
rounded by an opaque atmosphere of interrogation 
points, is likely to have a very serious time of it. Not 
to mention the great Alwato philosophy which has 
thrown the Liberal Club into a muddle, there is the 
Divine Pymander which—coming from the Boston 
Rosicrucians—lately so befogged a critic in the N. Y. 
Sunas to involve that luminary in temporary eclipse. 
There is Ward’s History of the Cross, which seeks in 
the interest of Christianity to prove that this emblem 
of Our Saviour is a heathen device, there is Noonday 
Exigencies of Helper, with its convulsing politics; 
there are the startling hypotheses of Lubbock and 
Darwin, and last of all, here are The,Comet and Cyc- 
lical Deluges, two books which shatter the first prin- 
ciples of modern physical science, and send our pre- 
conceived notions afloat in a universal deluge. 

Of The Comet, indeed, we have only cheerful 

things tosay. It overturns astronomy; but it does 
its work so blandly,—as kindly as Walton fastens 
the frog to his angling-hook, that we are fain to 
compose Ourselves to sweet resignation under the 
anesthetic periods of its author. This terrestrial 
ball is not a planet but a comet—that is the point- 
blank assertion with which the book starts off! The 
autbor bases his positions upon Genesis, and the su- 
perb superstructure of history which he builds up 
from the brief narrative of the creation in the 
sacred writings is a wonderful instance of the adapta- 
tion of the inductive philosophy to Biblical exege- 
sis. The first solid foothold which man found on 
this great comet was Adamland, situated south, 
south-west, and south-east of the Indian Ocean, in 
that vast space where the Pacific now reignssupreme. 
Here population spread with vast rapidity. Cities 
grewupina day. Strange and marvelous arts flour- 
ished. A rich vegetation supplied the frugal wants 
of the people. The animal kingdom ate only of suc- 
culent herbage; the fox shunned the hen-roost, and 
the lion and the lamb reclined together under the 
umbrageous gopher trees. It was a rainless region, 
and all quick and permanent civilizations spring up 
in rainless countries. They were a fair people, large 
in form, and long-lived because possessed of that 
primitive impulse of vitality which carries one far, 
when the element of friction does not intervene. 
Finally came friction. The earth grew corrupt. 
Adamland fell under condemnation. The ark was 
built, the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, and the windows of heaven opened. By a pecu- 
liar line of demonstration the author shows the lon- 
gitude and latitude of the locality where the ark was 
built, the direction it must have taken during the 
flood, and the point where it finally rested. The 
flood was a huge cataclysm of nature; Adamland 
subsided, a vast wave of ocean rolled up over what 
is at present called the old world, from the south- 
east, and submerged it for many days. When the 
waters fell away, Noah found himeelf on the cleva- 
ted plateau of Armenia. Our author proceeds to 
show how this comet adapted itself to its ne w condi- 
tions, the way vegetation was restored, how the new 
land was peopled; and in general he seeks to satisfy 
every problem in zoology, botany, and ethnology, 
which have puzzled the philosophers. If our read- 
ers are inclined, from this exceedingly condensed 
resumé, to suspect the book to be one of those vaga- 
ries in the interest of Orthodoxy which are really its 
reproach, they will do it a serious injustice. The 
author is wonderfully well-read; his facilities of 
illustration are startling; he brings the Darwinian 
theory to his aid, the Positivists are made his active 
auxiliaries, and he wields the Baconian method with 
tremendous effect against the Baconians. The Com- 
et is certainly a jeu d’esprit. Thereissubdued laugh- 
ter under the strongest of the author’s demonstra- 
tions. A rich humor, rather of Rabelais than of 
Swift, pervades the book. But for once, at least, ridi- 
cule is on the side of religion. All this comet talk, 
and Adamland chronicling, may be false, but the 
basis has such scientific vraisemblance, is so estab- 
lished in the same logical manner, and with as many 
plausible arguments as the nebular hypothesis, and 
the glacial theory, that the intelligent reader is 
tempted to two conclusions—first, that modern sci- 
ence is too much in a glass-house to allow of throw- 
ing stones; and second, that there is nothing in the 
revealed narrative of creation more difficult to ac- 
cept thau are the by potheses of the very philosophers 
who seek to overthrow that narrative. The Comet 
indeed does not contain this application. The mask 
is retained to the last, but this beyond all doubt is 
the genuine purpose of the volume. 


Curiously, just at the moment that the Adamland 
historian sends us his book, there appears the Cycli- 
cal Deiuge, of W. B. Walker. The latter work was 
evidently meant to do execution, since it has been 
published simultaneously in London, New York, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Melbourne. Its corner-stone 
is Mons. Alphonse J. Adhemar’s Révolutions de la 
Mer, and its object is to demonstrate not only the 
fact of the Deluge of Noah, but the law of deluges, 
which it is claimed necessarily occur upon this plan- 
et once every ten thousand years. Like the author 
of The Comet, Mr. Walker wages terrible war with 
the glacial philosophers, the theory of coal forma- 
tions, and the received explanation of the remains of 
tropical animals in Siberia; but,unlike the former,Mr. 
Walker holds that the Noachian deluge was caused by 
a flow of water from the north tothe south. Adam- 
land in each case is submerged, but the terrestrial 
perturbations are differently accounted for. Sixty- 
three centuries more or less from the present day, 
Mr. Walker assures us there will be another univer- 
sal deluge. Thanks to the precession of the equi- 
noxes and to the fact that the elliptic orbit of the 
earth produces alternate points where the center of 
gravity resides, it happens that by slow degrees the 
southern hemisphere will become hotter, the icy re- 
gions of the north will impinge more and more on 
the temperate zone, the mercury in the thermome- 
ter will descend along the live of the Cancer, and 
the Arctic Ocean will gradually rise, until suddenly 
the center of gravity will change, the vast piles of 
ice around the south pole will break away, and the 
full tide of theaustral seas will come booming across 
the equator, and over Asia, and Europe, and North 
America. A depth of nine miles of salt water will 
rest over Tammany Hall. Our Alaska purchase will 
be irrevocably lost. Capt. Hall’s putative discove- 
ries around the North Pole will cease to be of avail. 
The sun will no longer follow the beat of the British 
drum around the world. The German mind will 
pause in evolving philosophy from its inner con- 
sciousness, and the last hope of Northern civilization 
will probably turn upon the capacity of the Balloon 
Transportation Companies. If we may seem to 
speak too lightly of what, should it occur, would 
doubtless sweep the human race from existence, it 
is only because we are not fully decided as to the 
accuracy of all of Mr. Walker’s mathematics. Where 
he attacks current theories of physical geography 
we are able to follow him with a degree of satisfac- 
tion. He renders the Noachian deluge more reason- 
able than any of the arguments against it. Those 
who, accepting the Deluge as historical, are inclined 
to make it local, find no favor with either of our 
authors; The Comet, in particular, gibbeting this 
theory as a “ hydrostatic specialty.” Both of these 
books are, therefore, equally serviceable as weapous 
against fashionable skepticism. Whether they have 
further value we are disposed to leave to individual 
opivion, for we trust that we have already said 
enough to induce our readers to give each of the 
volumes a personal examination. 


Sermons. By Robert South, D.D. In Five Vol- 
umes. Vols. 1V. and V. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1871. 

It is a pleasure to take these solid, shapely, well- 
bound volumes, into one’s band, and to turn their 
stiff leaves, and read the clear, large print. It is 
almost superfluous to say that the substance of them 
in the main is worthy of the dress in which the 
publishers have sent it forth. These sermons, which 
will never be antiquated, or obsolete, are issued as a 
part of the * Library of Old English Divines” which 
is being published under the editorial supervision 
of Prof. Shedd, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; and though more than a century and a 
quarter has passed since they were first given to the 
world, and nearly two centuries have gone by since 
some of them were first preached, they are as fresh 
as ever. They sparkle with wit. They are full of 
wise sayings, and good argumeut. They embody 
much sound theology, and it is presented in re- 
markably unhackneyed forms. The style in which 
they are written would be popular in our best 
pulpits to-day, it is so crisp, and Saxon, and direct. 
Aud where the witty Canon of Oxford denounces 
what we would defend, and lays himself out to ad- 
vocate and extol what we heartily disapprove, he 
does it in such a way that we cannot but laugh with 
him, and admire the lusty strength with which he 
lays about him. He loved the Cavaliers, and bated 
the Puritan Round-Heads cordially : and though he 
could not help misrepreseuting, because he could 
not help misunderstanding, the people that he de- 
tested, yet he never does it meanly. He is frank, 
out-spoken. He comes right up to the front and de- 
livers his fire point-blank, and you feel that he 
would stand squarely and steadily to receive the 
return volley. He is fronting them when, preach- 
ing at the consecration of the Bishop of Exon, he 
exclaims, “‘ Fear is a base thing: it enslaves a man’s 
reason to his fancy ; and for the most part proceeds 
from, but always looks like, guilt. And it agrees to 
no man living so ill as toa prelate of the church. 
Shall those be able to nose you and outbrave you, 
who take all their courage from despair? They de- 
ride you for bowing and cringing; pray therefore, 
whatsoever you do, do not bow and cringe to them.” 
As you read some of these sermons, you cannot help 
imagining his hearers to smile and nod at each other, 
and my lady to nudge my lord at this and that 
shrewd hit. Ridiculing the irregularities under the 
Commonwealth, when the churches were thrown 
open to lay preachers, he exclaims—haughty in his 
flowing lawn: ** Every one would be a laborer in 
that field. Here a brewer, here a cobbler, there a 
butcher—a fair translation from the killing of one 
flock to the feeding of another.’’ “ Persons whose 
mouths are too foul to be cleansed, and too broad 
to be stopped.” After speaking of their opposition 
to the rightful governors of the church by seditious 
preaching and praying, he announces as a second 
way of their fighting against them, “railing and 
libels”’ ; and then snorts out his contempt by saying, 
“T may seem to commit an absurdity, I confess, in 
making this a different head from their preaching 
and praying.” They are ‘the diabolical legion 





which recently possceseq us’; “an ignorant rab- 





ble’—‘‘ robbers and plunderers.”’ No epithets are 
too severe to smite and sting them with. 

He turns the same invective and tretichant wit 
against the Romanists with equal force. He calls 
purgatory ‘the Pope’s kitchen; for certain it is 
that nothing so much feeds his table.” He brands 
Transubstantiation as ‘the most portentous piece 
of nonsense that ever was owned in the face of the 
rational world,” and the Lutheran modification of 
it as ‘“‘a dough-baked reformation.” Yet these 
peculiarities, which doubtless drew many to hear 
him, are only incidental. They are but spots of 
foam onafine river. A deep and close thinker, if 
not always an accurate one, his sermons are solidly 
instructive,—and there is not a dull page in them. 
He is terribly orthodox, however, and blinks no in- 
ference from his doctrine which seems to him a 
necessary one. His idea of sin is almost physical. 
He does not conceive of it as the quality of a volun- 
tary act, or the choosing to do what we know to be 
morally wrong ;—but rather a constitutional taint, 
taken bythe substance of thesoul in some way from 
the flesh, at the moment when the two are brought 
together, He quotes without dissent the opinion 
of divines who teach that * the soul, whichis by im- 
mediate creation infused by God into the body, 
comes pure, unspotted, and untainted by the least 
sin, but upon the union and conjunction of it with 
the body it contracts a pollution, and so the whole 
man presently becomes sinful; as the purest water 
issuing from the fountain, when it slides into a dirty 
and muddy kennel, immediately loses its clearness 
and becomes as filthy as the place in which it runs.” 
Yet he cries out against purgatory in the same ser- 
mon, because it involves this physical noticn of sin. 
In another sermon he speaks of “ actual sin” as ‘‘ the 
highest improvement” of original sin; “the con- 
stant flux and ebullition of that corrupt fountain,” 
and of this fountain he has the hardest things to 
say. “Sin bears date with our very being; and in- 
deed in some respects prevents (precedes) it. We 
were sinners before we were born; our forfeit was 
much earlier than our possession. Sin is the only thing 
in the world that never had an infancy. Every man 
is born an adult sinner. Could we view things in 
semine, and look through principles, what a nest of 
impurities might weseein the heart of the least infant, 
like a knot of little snakes wrapt up in a dunghill!” 
Think of that, ye mothers, who fondle and kiss your 
babies! We might at the present day almost ven- 
ture to appeal for the motbers to Princeton. Yet 
this preacher to the Cavaliers of Charles IL. pro- 
claimed, in connection with these stringent views of 
original sin, terrible apprehensions cf future pun- 
ishment. ‘ Every faculty and power of the soul 
shall then be filled with God’s wrath,” he says. “If 
the damned could now and tben for awhile shift 
their tormeuts for tue greatest that man can inflict, 
those changes would be so many recreations.” ‘* No 
compavy to be had,” he continues, ** but those that 
weep under the same miseries, and the company of 
their cruel, implacable tormentors, who shall exe- 
cute the wrath of God upon them for those very 
sins which they tempted them to.’’ Perhaps there 
was an inevitable reaction from such statements as 
these, which enabled bis hearers still to live com- 
fortably, and caused them to judge intuitively that 
there was somewhere a weakness of extravagance 
about them. They seem to have failed in pro- 
ducing much effect, aud it may be that a less literal- 
izing understanding of Christ’s words would have 
accomplished more. However, it is invigorating to 
read a man’s words who isin hot earnest agains! 
sin, and does not believe in any theory which seems 
to excuse it, or palliate it, or make it a little thing, 
or which virtually makes God to sanction it, and to 
virtually put it on an equality with holiness. 

The two volumes now published comprise those 
sermons which were printed after the author’s 
death, and evident verbal mistakes made in the 
earliest editions have been judiciously corrected, 
following in this the edition, in six volumes, of 1823. 


The Kingdom of Heaven. By Jesse H. Jones. 
Boston: Noyes Holmes & Co. 1871. 


This book is announced as a fragment looking 
toward the construction of the Science of Christi- 
anity. The author pressea the duty of treating 
Christianity as a true science, op the ground that 
though its experiences may be supernatural, they 
are not thereby put out of the pale of valid scien- 
tific research and resolution. He offers as a grand 
symbol of this science a triangle,—Deity standing 
at one angle, man as the individual at another and 
man as the organic whole, the community at the 
third. Jesus Christ is at the center, and the lines 
connecting these four points indicate the relations 
which are to be worked out to complete the science. 
We do not feel at all assured of the value of such 
a diagram. Starting with the question ‘* What is 
Christianity ?” and with the conviction that many 
feel that this question has not been satisfactorily 
avswered from the orthodox standpoint, he pro- 
poses to answer it himself. Beginning with the 
creation he assumes that the two sexes as originally 
made, symbolized the two natures in man—Adam 
the fleshy, Eve the spiritual and the divine. The 
Fall, however, reversed the first estate and woman 
became at once subordinate. Iu laying the foun- 
dation of his scheme be disregards, as having noth- 
ing to do with his argument, any doubts that may 
be propounded whether the Biblical narrative of 
the Fall is a myth, or a legend, or atrue record. The 
present condition of man he avers is proof suf- 
ficient that there was a Fall of humanity. The 
reader at once perceives that however interesting 
the book is, and however strengthening to faith, 
as an argument before unbelievers it is a failure 
and unscientific; and one may not be altogether 
surprised at the singularly bold proposition which 
is reached toward the close. After answering at 
length the questions, What is the Kingdom of 
Heaven? What kind of a temporal system of hu- 
man society is the Kingdom of Heaven? and Where 
is this Kingdom? we are brought to the conclusion 
toward which the author’s ideas have evidently 
trended as central in his thoughts. It is displayed 
with extraordinary typographic pains, includ- 
ing an claborate border, over a whole page, in the 


following words: “‘ The United States of America 
is the Kingdom of Heawen which Jesus Christ came 
to establish upon the earth.”’ The sequel is given to 
an analysis of all the changes manifestly necessary 
in reorganizing the body politic to bring it into his- 
torical’ parallelism with the manifest destiny as 
herein determined. And here we find more food 
for wonderment, if not for reflection, than we can 
possibly digest within the limits of this notice. 
Some salient points we can give as a hint of the 
rest. A new party is to be formed called Jesus 
Christ’s party. The Republican party has fulfilled 
this function till it has become generally demoral- 
ized under President Grant. The new party is to 
have a compact which all good men are expected 
to sign, and which covers the recognition of the 
Bible as the National Book and the Sabbath as a 
National Institution; it also embraces the absolute 
prohibition of alcoholic drinks. Universal Com- 
munism is the cardinal idea of the Kingdom, and 
the giving of the ballot to woman will complete its 
formal organization. On the latter point the writer 
is eloquent. He regards woman’s suffrage as the 
grand ultiniate object of salvation, and hesitates 
not to say that ‘‘Jesus Christ came to give woman 
the ballot,’’ and to represent the Saviour as a knight 
who has pressed through all outlying thickets to 
reach her in an enchanted castle; and when he at 
last touches her with the ballot, salvation will be 
complete—for is she not by original creation the 
embodiment of the spiritual and divine—then hu- 
manity will awake to a new life and the mijlennium 
will come! 
BRIEF NOTICES. 

The American System of Government. By Ezra 
C. Seaman. (New York: Charles Scribner & Cu.) 
The study of the fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment is never out of place for an American, who 
is called tothe highest functions in the exerciseof the 
ballot, and by contributing more or less influentially 
to the sum total of public opinion. Opinions are al- 
together too much off-hand, spasmodic and partisan 
for the health of the body politic, and we may wel- 
come any book of a popular character like this, 
which will lead men to reflect more, and to cultivate 
that judicial tone of mind which should be pre- 
eminently the boast of a voter as if he were a jury- 
man. Many rest on the comfortable notion that 
our ancestors set in operation a machine which will 
operate itself and remain the same from generation 
to generation. Itis time for such to discover that 
our government is not a machine but an organism, 
with life and growth to it, which must keep adapt- 
ing itself to historical circumstance by virtue of the 
good sense, intelligence and faithfulness of the peo- 
ple in whom is the spring of all its energies. Mr. 
Seaman’s treatise is a remarkably clear enunciation 
of the principles of our government with the modi- 
fications in practice which time has brought. The 
leading questions of the day relating to the rights 
and duties of different classes are discussed with 
calmness, and in the spirit of a judge. Referring, 
as he must, toso mavy matters which have arrayed 
parties in bitter antagonism, and which cannot be 
fairly adjudicated until the chief actors have passed 
off the stage, and until conflicting interests shall 
cease to clash, he undoubtedly says things to which 
readers will take exception according to their sey- 
eral ways of thinking. But he speaks in such a way 
as to disarm prejudice by convincing you of his sin- 
eerity in seekiug the golden mean of truth. The 
disturbing influences and complicated interests 
which tend to give misdirection to the function of 
government, to confuse opinions and to keep upa 
public fret of politics in place of genuine states- 
mauship are discussed one by one in a manner to 
help men iu organizing their own opinions, even if 
they cannot implicitly follow the writer in his. It 
is a timely work. 


A Condensed School History of the United States. 
By William Swinton, A.M. (New York: Ivison, 
Biakeman, Taylor & Co) This is a really remark- 
able working text-book. Obviously prepared for 
that branch of public instruction where time is 
money, and means musf be adupted to ends with 
the greatest nicety, it is likely to be found not less 
helpful in select academies and in the earlier steps 
of private tuition. What is the first requisite in a 
common school-book? Not a word too much. Au 
intelligent, luminous statement of facts without a 
syllable of merely fine writing. This condition, 
Swinton’s book emiuently satisfies. Ltis picturesque 
without being rhetorical; it is direct, full; tells the 
necessary fact and then stops; is clear, limpid and 
terse in itssentences. The next desideratum, after 
plain writing and comprehensiveness, is accurate 
and happy generalizatious. Here again Swinton’s 
book excels. The historical facts are grouped 
around the right centers. A student, who once 
masters this text-book, will find that all the fresh 
illustrations from large reading of original authori- 
ties, biographies, etc., will range into line, and fast- 
eu themselves readily im the memory. We, who 
write, have had some considerable practical experi- 
ence in teaching history, and the immeuse impor- 
tanee which attaches to condensed historical re- 
sumés has been hammered into us pretty effectually 
by the failure of ordinary text-books in making any 
permanent impression upon pupils. Another im- 
portant feature of the volume is its topical review. 
The salient facts of each historical period are col- 
lected together at appropriate restiug points, and 
the pupil can thus readily grasp the more impor- 
tant records of the past and fix them positively in 
hismemory. The Condensed United States History 
is further characterized by those type distinctions 
which help the eye, and by several maps, many of 
which are borrowed from colonial sources, and are 
essentially suggestive. The taste of some teachers 
may rebel at sight of the cuts of famous heads very 
freely scattered through the volume. But this pic- 
ture element is doubtless good for youthful eyes. 
Whether the dates and facts of the book are tree 
from error, we are not prepared to say, as we have 
not had time for such close scrutiny; but its other 
features we have examined and have therefore 





given them our frank testimony. 
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We allow it. The boys may dig where they please 
in the religious mines. 

In other institutions, which were founded. in 
prayer and Had never known a day of prosperity 
but for sacrifices inspired by religious enthusiasm, 
we observe with regret a gradual yielding to the 
restlessness of the young and the clamor of the 
superficial in the matter of reducing to a minimum 
their time-honored religious observances, and an 
absence of any brave, strong, and daily declara- 
tion by the Faculty that faith in God and growth 
in the knowledge of him is an attainment com- 
pared with which all other gettings are bat rub- 
bish. 

True we find that natural theology, evidences 
of Christianity, and moral philosophy, still have 











seniors before they graduate, were begun earlier, 
and the freshmen, boys palpitating with home as- 
sociations, saw the inside of other Christian 
homes; and if when invited to tea they stayed a 
little time, also, for family prayer; and if, again, 
it should happen that professors and tutors gained 
deserved reputation not only for proficiency in 
their specialties as Grecists, or scientists, or phil- 
ologists, or what not, but also forroundnessof char- 
acter, and depth of heart, and unmistakable Chris- 
tian love ; and if, further, the chapel preacher were 
himself a many-sided man, not only making sacred 
speeches to the gathered students on the Lord’sday, 
but also associating with them as Jesus with his 
disciples, and answering questions ; and if, more- 
over, he were so blessedly equipped that by his 


The Christian Union. 


New York, August 23, 1871. 


The service which the press is domg in expos- 
ing the dark deeds of those conspirators against 
all that is precious to us as citizens and Chris- 
tians may be far greater than it imagines. Let 
no petty journalistic jealousy divide the host. 
And let not the pulpit be behind. Every benevo- 
lent, commercial, literary, and social organization 
should take part in this holy war. It will not be 
fought for our city alone, but for every city in the 
Union—for the whole Republic. A committee 
of justice should be formed, and subscriptions re- 
ceived from everybody who is willing to join this 
crusade against municipal corruption. 

A friend writes to us,—and we know that he 
means what he says—“I am neither a tax-payer 
in New York, nor troubled with more money than 
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RELIGION IN COLLEGE. 


HE pupils of our free schools vibrate so fre- 

quently between the school-house and their 
homes, that it is unreasonable to insist that the 
religion of the home should be intruded into the 
school-house at the hazard of offending the repre- 
sentatives of others’ homes and bringing the 
schools themselves to an end, as schools of the 
whole people. ; 

Six hours under a teacher’s care at school, eight 
hours cared for by parent, priest, and pastor, and 
ten hours devoted to sleep and its twilight—by this 
distribution of time, we do not see that the relig- 
ious interests of any pupil are imperiled. 

But when a school calls its pupils away from 
their homes for months at a time, it assumes a 
larger duty than belongs to our free day-schools. 
The considerations that in some cases reasonably 
banish the Bible and religious exercises from our 
free schools do not apply to boarding schools, col- 
leges, and universities. If these neglect or entirely 
dismiss religious training, they have no defense 
against .the charge that they are furnishing an 
education utterly and fatally atheistic. 

As a well-equipped gymnasium provides ap- 
paratus for the exercise of every muscle of a 
man’s body, so a wisely adjusted institution of 
learning will exhibit apparatus for the exercise 
and development of every faculty. And converse- 
ly, the shops in which men work at special trades, 
using but part of their muscles, predict, by the 
work which they require and the work which they 
neglect, the deformity which must come from fol- 
lowing that trade. Further, in the case of certain 
trades, like that of the tailor, or the shoemaker, 
the organs that are neglected or oppressed are so 
vital that the intelligent mechanic has need, if he 

would keep his health, to invent aetivities not 
called for by his trade. 

Facts analogous to these are patent to the most 
careless observer in the matter of mental, and 
moral, and spiritual faculty, and their unequal 
development. By attention and exercise one 
range of faculties may be caused to grow until 
they seem to rob and overshadow the others. 

Isaac Newton, by devotion to science, lost 
faculty as a lover, so that he acted like a fool even 
when a suitable lady love was provided for him. 
Merchants and professional men in the heat of 
their ambition not infrequently leave their chil- 
dren half orphans, and shut themselves away 
from the divine exercises proper to a father. 
Young girls that enjoyed music, and attained 
great skill therein, before marriage, are apt to 
lose all their musical ability by the neglect of it 
enforced by household care. Or, finally, men 
who consecrate themselves to physical science, 
and therefore darken all the windows and aper- 
tures through which diffused light entering might 
disturb the sharp-lined rays upon which they 
would concentrate attention, will by and by, 
dwelling in their dark room, forget that there are 
. any windows save those of sense. 

It becomes, then, a very serious matter when an 
institution of learning for one reason or another 
disregards any faculty that belongs to man’s 
original endowment. Our higher schools and 
colleges that call children away from the atmos- 
phere of home and the religious usages of an 
ancestral faith, if they provide no distinct spirit- 
ual culture, must accept honestly one of two 
alternatives: Either deny that man has spiritual 
faculty properly so called; or else proclaim that 
they propose to deform him by a deliberate neg- 
lect of it. 

We can name at least two institutions in which 
all culture of a man’s spiritual nature by a diet of 
revealed truth and a drill of religious observance 
is intentionally and boastfully abjured. When 
visiting one we accidentally called the large lec- 
ture-room “a chapel.” 'The president, who was 
courteously exhibiting to us the splendid scientific 
apparatus there gathered, started suddenly as if 
stung, and with an unmistakable sneer said “ No! 
no! We have no chapel. We don’t preach.” 
Visitors at the other are often told, “ We inter- 
pose no obstacle in the way of our students going 
to church where they will. We do not meddle 
with those matters at all. We provide sittings 
for our students in the churches of their choice, 
but we don’t pretend to teach religion.” All this 
in a magnificent, patronizing style, which like an 
atmosphere so pervades the institution that sus- 
ceptible youth must needs absorb the opinion that 
science, and history, and art, and mechanics, and 
engineering, and belles-lettres, and philology, 
and all such are mines of ore, well rewarding the 
most diligent labors; but as for this religion,— 
well, if any one chooses to frequent those old 
diggings and toss hither and thither the spent 


~ | place in the course of study. But these are put 


far along in college life, and do not as a general 
thing excite enthusiasm or provoke the ambition 
of the student. 

The sophomore year in college is the time when 
indelible marks are made upon the stadent. 
Habits are formed and class-momentum acquired 
late along in the freshman year; and when the 
sophomores reassemble there is no lost time. The 
fires are burning the third day of the term. It is 
the hardest year, the hottest year of all the four. 
Tn this year the class assorts itself. The ambi- 
tious go to the front, their college honors shining 
on their brows. The dull and discouraged drop 
back. In short the students that are to be shaped 
by college training come to their plastic state, 
their welding heat, somewhere in the sophomore 
and early junior years. 

In just these years it will be found that pride of 
intellect mounts highest ; boys that came to col- 
lege with pious habits of prayer and Bible read- 
ing and holy living as pleasing God, begun in the 
family, and fostered in the Sunday-school and 
church at home, in this year fall back. Their 
spiritual faculty, unfed and uncxercised, is over- 
shadowed and forgotten. When they come to 
the studies of the junior and senior years, where 
religion is at last allowed to put in an appearance 
and make an apologetic plea before the court of 
intellect, clear, cold, and proud, the young judges 
will seize upon the arguments as if religion could 
be apprehended by the same faculties that mas- 
tered the calculus and ran through the domain 
of natural science, conquering and accumulating. 
These young men might as well examine the 
perfume of heliotrope and mignonette by chew- 
ing them, or master the mystery of harmony 
and counterpoint by smelling of an old score by 
Beethoven, or judge of pictures and statuary by 
listening to them; as attempt to examine and 
undrstand a Christian’s religion by help of the 
logical, mathematical, or any other faculty of 
pure intellect. 

If, to avoid offending the Christian denomina- 
tions, it be necessary thus to minify or dismiss 
spiritual culture from our higher schools, it were 
better that each church endow its own school,build 
high walls, raise its flag bravely, cease to apologize 
for, and begin to inculcate religion. Colleges that 
are stridulously sectarian were a less evil than 
colleges without piety and without God. 

But, thank God, we are not reduced to this al- 
ternative. There is a body of catholic truth which 
can be used in the education of the young—a body 
of truth self-evidencing and instinct with a divine 
life. There are motives and inspirations attain- 
able through religious culture, more lasting and 
effective than any that can be attained by college 
competitions, and enthusiasms of science and the 
intellect. The master works of man, whose re- 
nown is undying, have ever come to pass when a 
divine madness seized the workmen. Painting, 
sculpture, architecture, exploits of travel, com- 
merce, discovery, warfare, agriculture—all deeds 
possible to man have risen to magnificence only 
when rounded and upheld by a consciousness of 
God. 

These facts, which may be read on every page 
of history, satisfy us that even in colleges and 
universities the power and inspiration of God, re- 
ceived and enjoyed by the spiritual susceptibili- 
ties common to man, will produce a higher and 
better activity than any modern device of motive, 
however adroit. 

All this should be recognized and acted on in 
our higher schools. Every professor and every 
student comes short of his possibility in just what 
ratio he neglects or thwarts his spiritual nature. 
All the college years should have in them the 
savor of piety and the seeking for higher attain- 
ment. Putting this first, all things else shall be 
added. 

The Bible should be read and studied. Aside 
from the answers which this book is supposed to 
give to doctrinal questionings, the book has a 
literary history and value of its own. It will re- 
pay careful study quite as well as the writings of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Addison, who could not 
themselves have attained literary greatness but 
for the Bible. 

The habit of hearing lectures and reproducing 
an abstract of them, when they deal with science, 
history, and language, or what not, is of no greater 
value than the same habit with reference to 
chapel sermons, with recitations based upon them 
the ensuing Monday. And possibly the chapel 
preacher, if he knew that his hearers were to be 
examined and rated according to what they under- 
stood and retained of his sermon, would produce 
better sermons. 

And if it should happen, moreover, that the 





rubbish there abounding, we do not forbid it all. 


pleasant hosnifalities which Faeulty extends to 





manner and judgments upon passing events he 
somehow reminded the students incessantly, when 
least he knew it, of the Christ to whom he would 
bring them ;—in other words, if he himself were 
a sample of the peace and strength which is 
wrought in poor human nature by the healing of 
the Holy Ghost ;—if, in short, the entire academic 
Faculty radiated the evidence of spiritual attain- 
ment as they now radiate the evidence of secular 
and scientific attainment, the college would then 
be a blessed conservatory for the germination 
and growth of spiritual flowers and fruit, as it 
is now unquestionably a place where the isolated 


intellect is stimulated to its uttermost. 


The question is a fundamental one, and with 
the restatement of it we leave the matter for the 
Is there to man a spiritual faculty? If 
yes, why neglect it? If no, in the name of truth 
and manliness let our colleges come out and say 
so, and dispel the old fogs of superstition and 


present. 


fanaticism. 





THE GREAT SIN OF THE CORRUP- 
TIONISTS. 


N denouncing the wealthy oppressors of his 
times, the fiery, practical, and humane apos- 

tle, James, cried out to them, “Go to now, ye rich 
men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and 
your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and 
silver is cankered, and the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as 1t 
were fire.” Ill-gotten gain is corrupting as sure as 
It is not only a potent 
means of furtber corrupting its possessor, but it is 
a source of corruption in hiscommunity. For itis 
impossible that thousands of young and ambitious 
men, many of them in haste to be rich, shall be- 
come familiar with the knowledge and sight of 
thieves in the enjoyment of their liberty, and 
their stolen goods, and not seldom occupying pla- 
ces which should be prizes for the noblest efforts, 
without having their moral sensibility weakened. 
Following divine law, it is the aim of human law 
to make crime dishonorable,—to deter from its 
commission by its penalties ; but when this order 
is reversed, when the wicked are in power, when 
they hold positions of trust and honor, then the 
very foundations of society are in danger. For 
men are held peaceably together in commerce and 
families—in all those relations which we call civ 
ilized, and in all those dispositions which we eall 
Christian—by the consciousness that there is an 
De- 
stroy the public sense of the difference between a 
swindler and an honest man, and everything worth 
praying for and fighting for has perished. There 
is nothing to live for, or die for, but money and 


it is born of corruption. 


eternal distinction between right and wrong. 


lust—no God, no country, no home. 


It is this truth that invests the leaders among 
men, and those that hold conspicuous places, with 
such a weight of responsibility. Inasmuch as they 
are public examples they are to be held accounta- 
ble to God and men as conservators of the public 
morals. They are thus their brothers’ keepers, 
and the betrayal of this most sacred trust is the 
very height of impiety. To steal money from the 
public funds increases the taxes, makes the 
financial burdens of the people heavier, and 
clogs the wheels of commerce; but to destroy tlie 
sense of honor in the souls of our citizens is in- 
finitely worse—it is murdering the Republic by 


poisoning the fountain of its life. 


“Familiarity breeds contempt.” Many of those 
who have been taught to regard stealing and ly- 
ing with abhorrence, are unconsciously brought 
to think lightly of these crimes by seeing their 
authors invested with authority, associated with 
respectable names, and surrounded by all the 
And these are 
neither few nor easy to resist. How short the 
step from being an indifferent spectator of fraud 
In these evil 
‘days for the city and the nation, this is the ter- 
rible danger that threatens us all. Men who are 
constitutionally anything but croakers confess 
and lament the low standard of morality which 
prevails in commercial and social life. Without 
comparing the present with the past, it is certain 
that the number of those of whom it can con- 
fidently be said, ‘‘ His word is as good as his bond, 
is by no means as large as it should be, or as it 
would be, with a purer government and better 
public examples. This rot is eating into the 
sense of honor everywhere, and there is no magic 
circle which it may not penetrate. And while 
church people are wrangling about differences, 
many of which are just as frivolous as “the gew- 
gaws of this vain world,” too many of them are 
almost wholly indifferent to this disease which 


charms that money can buy. 


to becoming an active participant! 


threatens the soul ef the nation. 


I have use for, but I should be glad to give 
five hundred dollars to help to rid the city 
of its corrupt government, and make an ex- 
ample of the offenders that would strike terror 
to the hearts of all of their feather throughout 
the land.” We believe that there are hundreds 
and thousands who would do as much or more. 
Who will open a way for this energy to reach 
its object? 





CIVILIZATION IN THE SOUTH. 
HE Ku-Klux problem fails of full comprehen- 
sion with most of our Northern people, be- 
cause they do not realize the state of society in 
which these outrages occur. Measuring the South- 
ern communities by their own, they assume that. 
such lawless violence is altogether extraordinary 
and exceptional; that it must be due to special 
temporary causes, and lie within the reach of im- 
mediate remedies. On the contrary, we believe 
that the Ku-Klux is only one out-cropping of a 
spirit of lawless violence which deeply permeates. 
the whole of Southern society. Throughout much 
of that region there prevails a recklessness of hu- 
man life,a habit of prompt resort to knife and 
pistol, which makes homicide almost a familiar 
incident. This state of things is not new or tran- 
sient. It was fostered by slavery and its attend- 
ant barbarisms. It was favored by the dueling 
code, which survived in this section long after it 
had disappeared from the other homes of thr 
Anglo-Saxon race. Whatever complication of 
causes may have helped to maintain this general 
lawlessness, its existence is certain. Its roots are 
deep in the habits and sentiment of the commu- 
nity. The Ku-Klux is only one manifestation, 
called out by special circumstances, of this inbred 
spirit of violence. And while it is well to treat 
the symptom with such special remedies as are 
available, it must be remembered that the disease 
itself is too deep-seated for any but a slow cure. 
Education and Christianization must do their 
work for many years, before the Ku-Klux spirit 
can be extinguished. 

There lies before us a letter published in the 
Cincinnati Commercial, of Aug. 14, which gives so 
admirable an illustration of this feature of South- 
ern life, that we reproduce its substance. It is an 
account from Paris, Kentucky, of the career and 
death of a man who had just perished there by 
violence. The story is told in a matter-of-fact 
way; it bears internal marks of truth ; and its en- 
tire probability and naturalness will be recognized 
by any one familiar with Kentucky life. 

The hero of the tale, if so he is to be called, was 
of good family, and seems to have maintained to 
the end of his life a respectable social standing. 
He was “generous, affectionate, and manly;” “a 
great favorite with children—a sort of every-day 
Santa Claus”; “extremely liked by the ladies” ; 
“the idol of his immediate circle of male friends.” 
In all this there may be some exaggeration, but 
there is presumably a good deal of truth. Now 
for the deeds of this gentlemanly good fellow. 
His mother was divorced, and the domestic un- 
happiness which resulted is mentioned as an apolo- 
gy for his “irritability of temper and perverse- 
ness of conduct.” While yet a mere boy, meeting 
a paroled Confederate prisoner, he called on him 
to halt—having no shadow of authority to do so— 
and the man, failing to obey, was shot dead. The 
military authorities, “for some unexplained rea- 
son,” discharged the murderer. Shortly after, 
having a “ misunderstanding” with an acquaint- 
ance, he attacked him with a sword-cane, and re- 
ceived three pistol bullets*in return—no notice, 
apparently, being taken of the affray by the 
civil authorities. Recovering from his wounds, 
he next attacked his own father with a revolver. 
Upon this, he found it expedient to leave the 
place for California, whence in less than a year 
he returned, having received a pardon from the 
Governor of Kentucky. His next exploit was 
upon a drunken fellow who asked if he had paid 
for the diamond he wore, and on a repetition of 
the question received a shot from which he died. 
The shooter was tried, and acquitted “through 
the good management of counsel, and the con- 
venient absence of witnesses for the Common- 
wealth.” Next came a duel, in which our hero 
wounded his antagonist. Afterward, he wounded 
the same man again in the less ceremonious en- 
counter of a street fight, and was thereupon 
mulcted by justice to the extent of five hundred 
dollars. Probably this event impressed him with 
the greatness of the law and its ministers ; for he 
offered himself as candidate for a public magis- 
tracy. An unappreciative people gave him only 
a hundred votes, and in natural disgust he made 
an attack on the judges and clerk of election, and 
tried to destroy the poll-books. The same eve- 
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ning he attacked with a bowie-knife a relative 
who had voted against him, but received a beat- 
ing—which he generously overlooked and for- 
gave. His next adventure was with a saloon- 
keeper, who taking offense at a remark addressed 
to his wife, shot at and slightly wounded him,— 
an affair which he treated as an absurd joke. The 
end came at last. We have not space for the 
picturesque details of his final affray. An ac- 
quaintance, with whom he was not on the best 
terms, declined to make way for him on the side- 
walk; with a single word of warning revolvers 
were drawn and shots exchanged, until the hero 
of so many fields fell dead. His slayer was 
promptly acquitted the next day. 

We have rehearsed this bloody record because 
it is full of significance. This man was not a de- 
graded outcast from society. The scene of his ex- 
ploits was not a frontier mining district. He‘lived 
in one of the (comparatively) older states; and 
one which boasts itself not a little on its su- 
periority. The participants in these street fights 
were many of them men of respectable position. 
The one whose career has been sketched seems 
to have maintained to the last a very tolerable 
social standing,—certainly he was by no means 
outlawed by public sentiment. What is most 
significant of the whole, for all his murderous as- 
saults no penalty was ever exacted by public 
justice beyond a fine of five hundred dollars and 
one brief banishment. Judges, juries, and goy- 
ernors seem to have agreed with the public at 
large in regarding such performances as in the 
natural and permissible course of things. 

We have personally known of a multitude of 
precisely similar cases in this same state of Ken- 
tucky. We think no intelligent and candid Ken- 
tuckian will deny that they are highly charac- 
teristic of the community. And we hazard little 
in the assertion that by far the larger part of the 
entire South is to a great degree cursed with 
just this kind of tolerated ruffianism. 

It is necessary to bear in mind this semi-bar- 
barous chaaracter, in some respects, of the 
Southern country, in dealing with the Ku-Klux 
problem. The violence and brutality manifested 
toward the blacks and their friends are the nat- 
ural outcome of a disposition which is not to be 
changed in a day nor a year. The whole South is 
to be reformed, in the habits and sentiments 
which pervade its people. Andasin all reforma- 
tion, the work must be done mainly from within. 
Repressive legislation from without can avail 
little. Missionary labor can only avail as it co- 
operates, warmly and wisely, with elementsalready 
planted in the soil. The heroic men and women— 
ministers, teachers, workers of every class, of 
either race—who are trying to raise their own 
people in Christian civilization, deserve the sym- 
pathy and prayers and practical help of all good 
men. 





AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The tenth 
year of the work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation among the Freedmen, terminates Sun- 
day, Sept. 8d, which is also the close of the twenty- 
fifth year of the Association’s existence. In view 
of this the officers solicit memorial collections and 
contributions on that day, or soon after, “as 
thank-offerings to God for His great deliverances 
and mercies to us as a nation, and a recognition of 
the missionary and educational work yet to be 
done among the colored people and others in the 
South.” We give this notice by request, and add, 
for ourselves, that we know of no more efficient 
agency than this Society for aiding the good 
work at the South, of the need of which we have 
spoken in the preceding article. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

** For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh :” 

Does the Apostle mean that if it would save his kinsmen 
according to the flesh, he was willing to be cast away from 
Christ and lost as an accursed thing ? 

The language of love, utterly forgetful of self, 
is understood by them, only, who love. 

Tf a little boy fall overboard at the stern of a 
swift steamer in mid-ocean, and his father leap 
after him without counting the cost, and both are 
left a mile behind in the white foam ere word can 
be passed and the ship brought about to save 
them, our questioner might ask in the same spirit, 
Did the father really mean that he was willing to 
be drowned rather than have his little boy 
drowned? Love does not “really mean” anything 
in the way of intention. Love is an inspiration, 
an impulse. 

Paul being a Pharisee of the Pharisees, and hav- 
ing received in full volume all the magnificent 
endowments that had come to Israel under the 
old dispensation, loved his brethren after the 
flesh and longed for them; and when writing to 
them at Rome declared his love in terms which 
love can never misunderstand ; and beyond ques- 
tion would (as he showed by his life of hardship, 
and death by violence in the service of his breth- 
ren), have filled out to the uttermost this out- 
speaking of his beart. But that Paul, like a Scotch 
metaphysician, or system-making theologian, sat 
down in cold blood and computed the infinite de- 
merit of sin, and the hell-deserving of unbelieving 
Jews, and proposed to achieve in their behalf a 
second and limited atonement, and go contented 
to eternal fire, satisfied to know that they were in 
Paradise, is not taught by the text; nor was Paul or 
’ any other sensible man ever capable of any such 
dry, hard, legal absurdity. 





Is there to be found in the Old Testament Scriptures any 
evidence establishing or confirming the dootrine of the 
Trinity of the Godhead? 

The Old Testament emphasizes the unity of 
God as against the universal polytheism of the 
pagans round about the chosen people. This 
doctrine of the Unity therefore overshadows 
and hides the Trinity. The Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are elastic, and make room easily for 
the added truth revealed in the New; but like the 
Westminster divines, in their confession and cate- 
chism, we cite no proof texts from the Old Testa- 
ment in support of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The phrases so frequent in Genesis: Let us 
make, Let us go down, the plural form of the 
Hebrew name of God, the angels that accepted wor- 
ship from the patriarch without rebuke, the Spirit 
of the Lord that came upon heroes, poets, and pro- 
phets, the personification of wisdom found in 
the proverbs of Solomon; these and other similar 
scriptures from the Old Testament seem to us 
thin, translucent spots through which we can al- 
most see the threeness of God. But there is no 
transparent glass through which we can see Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, as Stephen, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the glory of God and Jesus stand- 
ing at his right hand. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

PusLic Oprrnron.—The little scrap which we 
have inserted under this head, on the comparative 
feithfulness of Catholic and Protestant pastors, is 
not published for the purpose of detracting from 
the merits of the former, who are, as a e@lass, we 
have no doubt, earnest and laborious men. But as it 
has become quite fashionable, of late, with a certain 
class of journals, to disparage the ministers whom 
they hate by unduly exalting the priests whom 
they certainly do not love, it seems but fair to 
‘hear the other side.”’ 

The letter from ‘a business woman” lays down 
some admirable general principles which will be 
gladly welcomed by all classes of women. 

The grand Southern scheme for obtaining sundry 
millions in payment for the liberated slaves, to be 
divided with the poor negroes, who have been, by 
the act of emancipation, bereft of homes and natu- 
ral protectors, is presented as a curious example of 
the boundless possibilities of human fatuity. 


— Professor H. A. Wilson, upon whose disci- 
pline as Principal of the Jonesville Academy, par- 
ticularly in its application to the case of the mur- 
derer Foster, we have commented severely, writes 
us contradicting in toto the story in the Gloversville 
Standard on which our remarks were based. The 
substance of the defense is, first, that the editor of 
the Gloversville Standard was not in the school 
with Foster; and, second, that Foster was not sub- 
jected to punishment in the school at all. This is 
substantiated by an amount of documentary and 
other evidence which is quite superfluous, for we 
should have been ready, at any time, to take the 
Professor’s word for it. 

Weare happy to make him all the amends in our 
power for the unfortunate connection of his name 
with a slanderous statement for which we cannot 
regard ourselves as responsible. The ‘‘ harshness’ 
of commentof which he complains was based upon 
the supposition of certain facts. Thestory had every 
element of probability. There are plenty of “ pro- 
fessors’’ who are wielding the rod after the whole- 
sale fashion which invoked our indignation, and 
while we gladly eliminate Mr. Wilson from the 
odious category, we would like, if he has no objec- 
tion, to let our remarks stand for the benefit of 
those to whom they do apply. 

Itis but just to add that the Gloversville Standard, 
the author of the original statement, backs unre- 
servedly down, from it, asa “‘ mistake ;’’ and is very 
much shocked at the “ unjust and undeserved com- 
ments” it has provoked. Such conscientious sensi- 
bility about the commentary is worthy of the news- 
paper which could furnish the text. 


— The Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of St. Paul’s, Minnesota, writes a pri- 
vate letter, condemning the practice among phy- 
sicians of sending consumptives to that region, 
‘‘after the last chance for life and the last dollar 
are gone.’’ He says these unfortunates come there 
by hundreds, perfectly destitute, and a burden, of 
course, to the charitable. He deprecates any infer- 
ence from the fatal results disparaging to the cli- 
mate of that State, which he regards as the best in 
the world, or, at least, the best he knows. 


— We are happy to see that Richard Grant 
White takes the lecturing platform the next season. 
His subjects are ‘* Dancing” and “On Speaking En- 
glish.”” We cannot vouch for his performance on 
the first of the two; but on the other, he is botha 
“full man” and a “‘ready man,” and is not only 
competent to interest an audience, but to accomplish 
an amount of solid good among the people, which 
very much needs to be done. 


— Lady Duff Gordon, in her book on the Orien- 
tals, gives the origin of a beautiful phrase which is 
current among the Arabs, but carries a world of 
suggestion for people much more civilized than 
they. She says: 

“T asked if Abd-el-Kadir was coming here. He did not 
know, and asked me if he were not * Akhul-el-Benat’ (a 
brother of girls). I prosaically said: ‘I did not know if he 
had sisters.’ ‘The Arabs, O Lady! call that man a brother 
of girls to whom God has given a clean heart to love all 
women as his sisters, and strength and courage to fight for 
their protection.’ Omar suggested a thorough gentleman 
as the equivalent of Abou Hassan’s title.” 

Would that every American young man might 
set up for himself, in the very outset of life, 
this chivalric standard of conduct, in all his inter- 
course with the other sex! One of the best touches 
in Hughes’ “Tom Brown at Rugby” is where, on 
first leaving home, the rule is commended by his 
father to the youngster never to say or to do any- 
thing which he wouid be ashamed to have made 
known to his mother and sisters. 


— London Society has a little poem, entitled 
“The New Battle of Dorking,” in which the great 
German fieet, the modern Armada, is represented as 
being encountered by the British tars, and losing the 
battle, on acoount of the sea-sickness which invades 
the “‘ furrineers’’ on the unaccustomed element. The 
English fire, but no answer comes from the German, 
except the fluttering down of his ensign, in token of 
defeat. As the delightful and highly moral termina- 
tion of the whole brings it clearly within our pro- 
vince, we give the three concluding stanzas : 

‘** We was speechless pretty nigh, 

As we couldn’t make out for why 
The sponge they should so quickly up’ards chuck it, 
Till Bismarck we espied 
Hangin’ pallid o’er the side, 
And Moltke sitting down beside a bucket. 
All their gunners, all their stokers, 
Lay as flat as kitchen pokers, 
All a-groaning from the bottom of their soul ; 
For all their precious crew, 
Unaccustomed to the Blue, 
Invalided when the ships began to roll. 
Ané thus the battle ended, 
And the broken peace was mended ; 
And William, when at last he ceased to ke, 
Diei a sadder and a wiser, 
A drcum spect old Kaiser, 
And a member of the Peace Societee.” 

— We thought the “ Wonders of Nature” had 
become, by this time, pretty well known; but every 
day brings us some new account of the grandeurs of 
old Earth. An article on Mountains, in Scribner’s, 
for September, gives us the following stupendous 
fact about the great South American volcano, Coto- 
paxi: ‘In 1808, Humboldt heard the churning of the 
tremendous engine that hurled its fires into the 
heavens more than a hundred and fifty miles!” If 
this phenomenon were not in the South it would go 
far to account for the Northern Lights. 


— Shall we never have done with these funny 
instances of British ignorance about everything that 
belongs to this Continent? The Emperor of Brazil 
was visiting Edinburgh during the recent session of 
the association of savans in that city. The Royal 
Hotel, at which he was staying, displayed the Amer- 
ican flag, for two days, in his honor! And why not, 
pray? Didn’t he come from America? 


— The Pope has published a new Encyclical, 
thanking ‘‘the Bishops and Roman Catholics of the 
entire world for their demonstration of attachment 
made on the occasion of the Pontifical Jubilee, 
when, from all parts of the globe, and defying every 
danger and threatened outrage, they repaired to the 
Eternal City to offer their congratulations.” This 
old gentleman seems to have a very keen scent for 
disagreeable circumstances that nobody else can dis- 
cover. Can any one point out to us what particular 
“danger” or “outrage” the Bishops and Catholics 
aforesaid encountered in going to Rome to keep the 
Jubilee ? 


— The “secret page of history which has never 
been written’ until the Chicago Republican gave it 
to the world, about the engagement of Alice Cary 
to Dr. Rufus Griswold, is an old bit of gossip revived. 
There is not a word of truth in it. 

--We call ial attention to the pressing need of 
charitable help, set forth in the paragraph under 
* News of the Week,”’ concerning the pestilence in 
Buenos Ayres. 





AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, Aug. 2, 1871. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LORDS. 


HE collision has come, and our Parliamentary 
Constitution is subjected to a more severe 
strain than for many years. Few ministers have 
exasperated the aristocratic Tory State Church 
party more than Mr. Gladstone The policy of the 
Tory party this session has been simply, and at all 
costs, to snub and discredit the Premier. The minori- 
ty in the House of Commons, after an unprecedent- 
ed abuse of the forms of the house for simple pur- 
poses of obstruction, almost prevailed against Mr. 
Gladstone’s large majority, and made the session 
sterile. The House of Lords, in which there is a 
Tory majority, determined to do so. No one sus- 
pects them of voting against the army bill on its 
merits. It was well understood on all sides that its 
rejection was to be simply a snub to Mr. Gladstone. 
The bill for Army Reform originally brought into 
the House of Commons, was in deference to the im- 


to asimple bill for the abolition of purchase—the 
great and gross fundamental abuse which pre- 
vented all after reform. This abolished, the min- 
istry would have cleared the ground for construct- 
ive reform next session. The Lords did not venture 
to meet the proposal for the abolition of purchase 
with a direct negative. The Commander-in-Chief 
(the Duke of Cambridge), Lord Derby, and several 
other Tory leaders pronounced against it ; a Royal 
Commission had eondemned it, and the large ma- 
jorities of the House of Commons left its opinion 
unmistakable. This also was the strong opinion of 
ithe country. The ostensible ground taken by the 
Lords was that they refused to consider the ques- 
tion of purchase until a complete scheme of army 
reconstruction was before them—ignoring the origi- 
nal provisions of Mr. Cardwell’s bill and the avowed 
intentions of the Government for next session. The 
vote was regarded by statesmen of all parties as one 
of the most unwise and damaging ever given by the 
House of Lords—it was so palpably a reckless vote 
of party spleen and class interest and supercilious- 
ness. 

Mr. Gladstone, whose influence was somewhat 
damaged among his own followers by the practical 
failure of so many of his measures, was equal to the 
ovcasion. He boldly accepted the challenge of the 
Lords, and by a constitutional coup d'etat, redueed 
them to impotence and rage. In 1809, power was 
reserved to the sovereign to regulate the purchase 
of commissions in the army. It did not, therefore, 
need any action of Parliament simply to abolish 
purchase ; and had this been the only object of the 
Government at the beginning of the session, they 


practicable minority of that House, pared down. 


all; but they then proposed a scheme of army re- 
form of which purchase was but oneelement. A 
process, moreover, has grown up, really illegal, but 
condoned by universal connivance, of paying for 
commissions considerably more than what is called 
“regulation price,” 7. ¢., the price sanctioned by the 
sovereign and the ecommander-in-chief. Indeed, the 
estimated money value of officers’ investments ip 
commissions is £8,000,000 sterling. The Government, 
wishing to deal equitably even with those who had 
paid illegal, or ‘‘ over-regulation’’ prices, included 
in their bill a provision for pecuniary compensation 
for the officers. These and other reasons induced 
the Government to proceed by bill rather than by 
Royal prerogative, in even the abolition of purchase.. 
Lord Derby, who voted for the bill, reminded the 
Government of their power to abolish purchase by 
Royal prerogative; and wheu the Lords rejected 
the Government bill, Mr. Gladstone at once advised 
the Queen to exercise her Royal prerogative, and 
laid upon the table a warrant abolishing purchase 
from the Ist of November next. This was a most 
complete aud masterly checkmate of the Lords, for 
if they refuse to pass the Government bill, they 
leave the officers of the army, who are chiefly of 
noble families, with purchase abolished, their com- 
missions pecuniarily valueless, and no compensation 
of any kind provided for them; for only the House 
of Commons can vote a money bill. Their rage was, 
of course, unbounded, and they gave expression to 
it on Monday night by a formal vote of censure on 
the Government, which was passed by the large 
majority of eighty, some Liberals like Earl Russell 
being included init. They will now pass the bill in 
order that the officers may get compensation. 

THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION. 
Now, although Mr. Gladstone is undoubtedly 
justified in what he has done, and could not, in- 
deed, have acted in any other way, the general 
situation is a very grave one. First,a government 
at open feud with the Lords, however strongly sup- 
ported by the Commons, is at an immense practical 
disadvantage. The legislation of the Lords becomes 
acrimonious, spiteful, and obstructive. They are in 
a false position, and cannot possibly have the 
credit of disinterested patriotism. Next, the ex- 
ercise of the Royal prerogative is rapidly passing 
into desuetude, and it is undesirable even to secure 
a good end by means of it. Although this power of 
it is special and unique, yet there are other ways in 
which it might be exercised for evil, and the nation 
does not like to see the Government driven to pass 
even good measures by means of it. Next, the open 
collision of the Lords and Commons is a grave mat- 
ter. It has often seemed imminent, but ordinarily 
the Tory leaders in the Lords have been cautious 
enough to avoid it by a timely surrender. The 
House of Lords, a chamber of hereditary peers, net 
all of them wise men, and constitutionally irrespon- 
sible to any one, isa huge anomaly in a free coun- 
try. Itis valued as a kind of court of review, and 
often contributes largely to political philosophy 
and debate, through the independence of its mem- 
bers; but two or three measures of rash defiance 
like this, and it would not be worth many years’ 
purchase. The sovereign has also a constitutional 
power of veto, but the throne would be shaken to 
its very foundations were it even once exercised in 
relation to any great popular measure. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s coup d'etat has amazingly united and in- 
spirited his own party. He is now materially 
stronger than he has been all the session. He in- 
sists upon sending the ballot bill also to the Lords, 
even at this late period of the session, and of again 
challenging their rejection of it if they dare. 

ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA. 

We are all rejoicing in the settlement of ali differ- 
ences between you and ourselves. Mr. Russell 
Gurney, the Recorder of London, is just appointed 
Commissioner for carrying out the provisions of 
the treaty. He is a very able lawyer; a man of 
calm, clear judgment ; a religious man withal; and 
if I were an American, knowing what I do of Mr. 
Russell Gurney, there is no man who could have 
been appointed with whom I should be more con 
tent. And, as an Englishman, I have precisely the 
same feeling. 

DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 

I see that a writer in a St. Louis journal, signing 
himself Clericus, which I hope has only an acci- 
dental significance, wastes some indignation and 
exercises some imagination over a casual sentence 
of mine respecting the present editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, Dr. William Smith. Such criticisms 
are dangerous, even so far west as St. Louis. Dr. 
William Smith and his equally accomplished broth- 
er Philip, author of ‘‘A History of the Ancient 
World,” recently published by Walton & Maberly, 
and a really great work, were sons of a Noncon- 
formist minister, were educated at the Dissenters’ 
Grammar School, Mill Hill, and graduated at the 
London University. Philip, the younger, was, at 
an unusually early age, appointed classical Tutor 
of Chestnut College; William was classical Tutor 
of Highbury College. On the amalgamation of 
several institutions under the designation “* New 
College,”” at St. John’s Wood in 1850, both 
brothers became Professors in it—William, Clas- 
sical Professor. While at Highbury and New 
College his Classical and Bible Dictionaries 
were compiled, and he developed that marvelous 
power of using the labors of other men which makes 
him the prince of editors. In coéperation with 
the New College authorities, the Congregational 
Chapel at St. John’s Wood was built. Of this, Dr. 
William Smith became a deacon, and continued to 
hold that office until some two or three years ago, 
when Mr. Murray, Dr. Smith’s publisher, offered 
him the editorship of the old Tory Quarterly Re- 
view. This he accepted, resigning both his Profes- 
sorship and office of Deacon for the purpose, ap- 
parently without difficulty, either as to his political 
principles as a liberal, or his ecelesiastical principles 
as a Oongregationalist. It naturally causes some 
little scandal that, without any avowal of consci- 
entious conversion, such a man should now be vin- 
dicating old Tory principles and Church Establish- 
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ments. Wiil this satisfy ‘* Clericus’’? 
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HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
BY MRS. H, W. BEECHER. 


J | goed few months some new patent is 
- brought before the public, which, in the par- 
ticular department it represents, is to insure us 
sueh wonderful assistance that what was once se- 
vere la’oor shall by its ministration become mere 
sport, or healthful amusement; but, having tried it, 
we 0 not find our toil much diminished, or our leis- 
ure hours perceptibly increased. If the mistress ap- 
prove, the servants are apt to resist, or it may be, 
positively refuse to use “ any o’ them new notions.” 
Provide a steamer, for instance, with separate de- 
partments, like that belonging to the “ Peerless” 
cooking-stove, capable of holding a great variety 
of vegetables, (and steaming, when skillfully per- 
formed, is, without doubt, the only way to secure 
the best and sweetest flavors), and your help at once 
cries out against it. ‘‘ A great clumsy thing, occupy- 
ing all the room on the stove. We can never do 
anything else when that isin use.”’ You goto the 
kitchen, and arrange every article with your own 
hands, to show her that, by a little thought and 
«are, she can have as much room on the stove as is 
necessary, and that economy in room is often as im- 
portant, and quite as easy, as economy in materials. 
While you stay by her the work goes ou success- 
fully, but your presence alone can secure the proper 
attention; and one may as well do the work as be 
compelled to watch every step and movement while 
another does it. There are girls, to be sure, who 
take great interest in all improvements and readily 
give new ways a faithful trial, gladly accepting and 
recognizing whatever advantage they may find; 
but that is not the character of the majority of 
servants. 

In the present style of living, also, there is of 
necessity great complication of labor, and inven- 
tions which do lighten the work by their easy opera- 
tions are very likely to tempt the ambitious house- 
keeper to add new items to the list, already too long, 
of things to be done; because she has found a way 
to expedite the preparation. Thus, instead of using 
the invention to secure more leisure, she employs 
the time gained by it to give some extra touches to 
her work. On this account, because of. the abuse 
of the good things which skill and science furnish, 
we sometimes think that many of the so-called 
labor-saving machines which have been accepted 
and recognized as such, are often, by this foolish 
perversion, conducive to evil. Even the sewing- 
machine, that wonderful invention, which should 
have been a blessing to all, has been seriously 
injurious to many by tempting them to expend on 
dress the time, strength, and money which could 
have been far better employed, and would never 
have been given but for the rapidity with which 
this machine enabled them to accomplish the work. 
If ladies were compelled to hem by hand, in the old- 
fashioned way, all the ruffling and elaborate trim- 
ming that is now heaped upon and disfigures a 
fashionable dress, we think it would not be long 
before every one would vote that one skirt toa 
dress was sufficient, and overskirts, panniers, and 
ruffling would be spoken of as among the absurdities 
of the past. 

We are almost hopeless that family housekeeping 
will ever be made easy, especially that part of it 
which usually brings the most trouble—the cooking 
department; and when we allow ourselves to think 
about it we confess to a longing for some arrange- 
ment by which cooking couJd be dispensed with in 
private families, and food be furnished from some 
large public house, where every department, to be 
successful, must be systematically divided, to a de- 
gree impossible when a lady, with the aid of one or 
two inefficient girls, must perform the work of every 

epartment for the whole family. 

We found the old longing vividly renewed, while 
, Stopping at the Parker House, Boston, afew days 
since. We had the privilege of going from the din- 
ing-room, through all the many departments, clear 
down to the steam apparatus which so wonderfully 
lightens the heaviest labor. No doubt, most of our 
large hotels arrange their extensive operations on 
very much the same general principles; but we have 
never before had the pleasure of seeing the method 
by which the housekeeping of large establishments 
can, by a well-defined system or organization, be 
made comparatively easy, and each department so 
planned that every one of the large body of serv- 
ants knows just what is his own particular work, 
and slides almost mechanically into his own groove 
or place, as if moved by machinery. 


Our stay was of necessity so short that we could 
give only a hasty glance at arrangements which we 
would have been glad to study for hours or days, 
and therefore we cannot describe that which so inter- 
ested us. It showed us, that while housekeepers en- 
deavor to follow the present complicated and elab- 
orate modes of living, private housekeeping can 
never be made comfortably easy, because it is only 
by the perfect combination of machinery, system- 
atically employed under the direction of those 
who have made the management of it a study, that 
it can be done without bringing a pressure of labor 
and care sufficient to break down the strongest. 

We passed from the dining-hall into a large room, 
from which the waiters receive the dishes so rapidly 
served, and which are in such quick succession 
placed before the guests. Here were the huge 
coffee and tea urns, with attendants ready to fill 
and pass the cups, and the immense caldrons of 
soup, With long ladles to dip out each kind as called 
for. Right opposite stood the tables and sinks 
for the dish-washers, to whom each parcel of 
dishes removed from the dining-hall was handed 
to be washed and piled up ready for immediate 
use; plates, spoons, knives, forks, and every 
variety of dishes, were laid, as fast as washed and 
dried, at once in their appropriate places, so that 
the waiters should lose no time in separating them. 
Meats, came, fruits, vegetables, and groceries had 


here a regular storage-room, and near by were 
those appointed to select, weigh, and prepare them 
according to orders, and place them in the large 
ice-bins or chests, to be kept in safety till called for 
by the cooks. 

It was strange to stand where such large quan- 
tities of food were being prepared, and find this 
region, usually stifling with the smoke and fumes 
rising from each article in the process of cooking, 
as perfectly ventilated, and as free from all dis- 
agreeable smells, as any parlor. We had no time to 
examine the mode by whieh this desirable result 
was obtained, but it was wonderful to look at those 
immense grates, one huge mass of glowing coals, to 
see every variety of material simmering, boiling, 
baking, roasting, or broiling, and yet no smoke or 
smell perceptible—all carried up the flues, entirely 
out of sight. Then to notice the quiet method or 
system that was manifested in every branch of couk- 
ing; each one in charge giving undivided attention 
to his own particular department, his work simpli- 
fled everywhere by mechanical power: the rcasts 
suspended before these steady fires—beef, veal, 
mutton, and poultry—all slowly turning, kep} in 
motion by some unseen agency, leaving to the at- 
tendant only the care of seasoning, basting, and 
dishing—everything moving steadily forward, made 
comparatively easy by the skillful adjustment of 
machinery. While these were cooking, in other 
stalls or alleys the cooks were busy preparng 
various articles to take their place, as soon as done, 
while the refrigerators were full of other kindsal- 
ready prepared. In apartments away from the fires, 
tbe bread-maker was kneading his bread, cutting 
off and weighing the loaves ready for the pans; the 
pastry-cook, surrounded with plates already cover- 
ed, and rolling the crust to cover others; close by, 
another beating eggs, grating lemons, or peeling 
the fruit, or putting together the material which 
was intended to fill them. In another apartment, 
the famous Parker House rolls were being prepared, 
while large trayfuls were rising, or dozens baking, 
in the immense ovens, which were lighted by gas, 
so that the operator could see plainly to the farthest 
corner of the oven, and be ready to remove the 
biscuit on the large wooden oven-slice, as soon as 
they became a genuine golden brown. 

We would like to say a word of the washing and 
ironing rooms—clothes, washed, wrung, rinsed, 
dried, and mangled by steam—though steam has not 
yet been found to iron shirts, collars, embroidery, 
or ruffling. But we must stop. Possibly we have 
spoken of what is familiar to many of our readers, 
but to us it was intensely interesting; and we left, 
earnestly wishivg our housekeepers might soon find 
some way to sin pli‘y labors and cares, which those 
who have tried tnem know are often harrowing, 
and must be so until our customs become more 
primitive, or our servants more reliable and ef- 
ficient. 

RECEIPTS. 


FRICASSEED EGG-PLANT.—Peel and slice the 
ege~plant; lay the slices in salt water two hours, to 
remove the bitterness and the black which it would 
otherwise have; after soaking, drain off all the 
water; have enough boiling water in a clean, bright 
saucepan to cover the slices; throw in a grvat- 
spoonful of salt, and lay in the egg-plant; let them 
boil till thoroughly cooked ; then drain off the water, 
pour in sufficient milk to cover the slices, and add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, rolled in flour; let it 
simmer gently, shaking the pan over the fire till the 
sauce is thick, and then stir in the beaten yelks of 
three eggs, just before serving. 


Rump STEAK, WITH OysTeER-SAuce.—Broil the 
steak nicely ; put four even tablespoonfuls of butter 
into a frying-pan, add pepper and salt to your taste, 
shake in a tablespoonful of flour, and add the juice 
of half a lemon; when it begins to boil up, put in as 
many oysters as can be used in this preparation; let 
them heat through and just boil up once, taking 
care to shake the pan and keep its contents stirring 
all the time itis over tbe fire. When the oysters 
are done—a pint to one steak is about the right 
quantity—pour all over the steak, and serve. 


OMELET WITH JELLY.—Beat, separately, the 
yélks and whites of four fresh eggs; add to the 
yelks sufficient sugar te sweeten to your taste, and 
adesert spoon, even full, of corn flour verysmootbly 
beaten in a tablespoonful of cream. Beat this with 
the yelks till perfectly smooth, and stir in the well- 
beaten whites very gently so as to break the ‘froth 
as little as possible; pour the whole into a frying- 
pan in which some butter has been melted, but 
drain off the butter before adding the eggs, etc. Put 
it over the fire—two or three minutes will cook the 
under side; hold the pan to the fire till the under 
side looks firm; then spread raspberry or straw- 
berry jam over one half; turn the other over it, and 
serve immediately. 








THIS AND THAT ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


GROWING PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS. 


OMEBODY has said that any new form of la- 
bor seems remarkably easy of accomplishment 
until tried by one’s self. In proof of this he brings 
forward the inevitable cow, and a milker—always 
on hand at the proper time—who draws the lacteal 
fluid with apparent ease and little waste of muscle, 
from the distended udder of the afore-mentioned 
animal. Our friend watches the operation with a 
glowing face, and at last exclaims ina persuasive 
voice, ** Yes, milking is easy work; there is no 
doubt of it. Seethe ease and rapidity with which 
the human hand can transfer milk to the pail. Try 
it, my friend, try it, and see what little real diffi- 
culty there is in the operation.” 
You readily comply, and succeed, by the most 
extraordinary exertions, in producing a stream of 
the diameter of a pin, which flows in every direction, 
and will not be controlled. You glance around and 
perceive your friend laughing heartily. Indig- 
nantly you rise to your feet, upsetting the milk 
stool and frightening the cow, who kicks over the 





pail and retreats to the further part of the yard. 





By this time your friend is in convulsions; but 
gradually recovering, asks you in a choked voice, 
“If it was really as easy, now, as you thought it 
was?’’ Yousay, “No,” of course, with the mental 
conclusion that everything is less difficult in theory 
than in practice; but for once you are mistaken, for: 

Growing a plant from a cutting is a far easier 
thing to do than it seems. It is full as easy as rais- 
ing one from seed. Many of our finest flowering 
plants are propagated in this manner. In fact, the 
great majority of our green-house plants are thus 
multiplied; and it behoves us to inquire wherein 
we can meet the best success in this department. 

For delicate plants, I would recommend starting 
in small, two-inch pots. They are often called, 
by gardeners, ‘‘thumb pots.’’ They should not 
cost over a cent apiece; but some enterprising 
grocerymen have had the audacity to charge me 
three cents each, a price I never chose to pay. 
Hoping you have a few at hand, we will proceed to 
business. The first thing in order is to throw a 
little coarse gravel in the bottom of each pot. This 
is to prevent the water from settling around the cut- 
ting before it roots. The soil is the next consideration. 
It should be one-fourth good garden soil, and the 
remaining three-fourths fine sand. They will start 
without sand, but not so readily, or surely. Fill 
to within an eighth of an inch of the top. This being 
done, you will get ready your cutting. We will 
suppose it to be a Fuschia. The “slip *’ should be 
two or three inches long—long enough to allow two 
joints to be buried and two more above ground. 
Use a sharp knife, being careful to make a “ clean 
cut” directly under the last joint. Having severed 
it from that “parent stem,” so often spoken of, it 
is ready for the pot, in which it should be placed in 
an upright position, and buried, as before stated, 
two joints deep. Some bury only one, but, I be- 
lieve, you can succeed better with two. And now 
be very careful to press the soil firmly around 
the part under ground. Thisis really the most im- 
portant part ; for if the young roots starting out of 
the axils of the leaves do not find soil, they will 
perish, and you will meet with a failure. You will 
now water the pots thoroughly and put in a shady 
place—not ina cellar, however. If the weather is 
hot and dry they will need watering a little twice 
a day; for the sand should not be allowed to lose 
its moisture. In two weeks or so your cuttings will 
begin to show life, and by a mouth or six weeks will 
be ready to putin larger pots, or in the open ground. 

The coarser kind of plants, such as Verbenas, 
and Chrysanthemums, can be grown in the open 
ground. Select a shady place, and mix your soil 
well with sand. Prepare your cuttings and place 
them in drills six inches apart aud as close together 
as you please. 

Any person possessing a verbena bed need not 
take the trouble to start cuttings from the same, 
for they start themselves, rooting as they run. 
These can be cut off just back of the young roots, 
and will begin blooming directly. 

Thus far I have given youa rule, which, if you 
follow, will surely bring you success ; still, you can 
do tolerably well with less trouble. Last year, by 
way of experiment, I struck a few cuttings off a 
chrysanthemum and put them in pots filled witb 
garden soil. This was in the month of August. I 
left them fully exposed to the sun, and gave them 
butascanty watering. Yet, in spite of such poor 
nursing, two-thirds of them fought it through, and 
bloomed in November. 


MANAGEMENT OF POT PLANTS, 


Plants are, perhaps, more generally cultivated 
in pots than in gardens. For those who live in 
the town, or possess but little land, this kind of 
floriculture is the more cuitable; and perhaps we 
can give a few hints on the subject which may 
prove useful. 

In the first place, a flower-pot needs a saucer as 
much asa tea-cup. It should not be fastened to it, 
as many are, as it isliable to wash full of earth, and 
in that condition is very difficult to clean out. As 
regards size, pots should measure about eight 
inches across the top. They can hardly be too 
large, no matter how diminutive the plant. A bird 
is never fully at Lomein a small cage; neither isa 
plant ina small pot. A Rose Geranium that will 
grow a foot across in a small box, would not go under 
a bushel basket if grown in the open ground. This, 
then, proves conclusively that plants want plenty 
of room. In the summer time they need fully as 
much care as in the winter. They should not be 
kept wholly in the shade—a treatment absolutely 
fatal to most plants. One exception is in the 
ease of some variegated leaved varieties, and these 
only lose part of their variegation. A location 
on the east side of a house is the best. The very 
worst place I know of is underneath a tree. The 
soil for pot plants need not be extremely rich. 
I know a lady who uses rotten woodand leaf 
mold mixed in equal proportions. The other day 
I noticed a Musk Plant growing in this soil. It 
had all run to stem, and presented an unsightly 
appearance, whereas it should have been a com- 
pact, burly plant. Rotted sods are excellent for 
this purpose. Any good garden soil mixed with 
a little sand will answer much better than very 
light, rich earth. Some advocate painting the pots. 
I think a thorough scrubbing twice a week in seap 
and water will answer a better purpose. The water- 
ing of pot plants is the principal thing. There is 
always more danger of too much water than of not 
enough. Never drench the top soil; merely dampen 
it, and fill the saucers to the brim. The roots then 
take just what they wantand no more. Every day 
or two sprinkle the foliage with soft water. People 
living close to the road will find little satisfaction 
in pot plants unless they are sprinkled two or three 
times a day to get rid of the dust, which utterly 
ruins the appearance of any plant, no matter how 
rare or beautiful it may be. There is one thing in 
particular which many experienced growers neg- 
lect; and that is, stirring the soil. Nothing is 
more necessary, or will so advance the growth of 
the plant. And, furthermore, allow me to state 
that flowers will go to seed as readily in a flower 





pot asin the open ground. When allowed to do 
so, the nutriment tends toward the seed-pod and 
leaves the waiting bud inthe lurch. Therefore, if 
you want plenty of flowers you must pick off 
the blossoms as soon as they begin to fade. It is 
advisable to have but few plants and these of the 
best varieties. These will give better satisfaction 
and attract more attention. 

In some future article I may name a few varieties 
suitable for culture in pots. 


GATHERING FLOWER-SEED. 

As Lam not in the business, I advise all grow- 
ers of flowers to save their own seed. Of course 
there are some double varieties you need not trv 
to save, such as Balsams, Stock, &.; but the great 
majority can be secured, and they will prove fully 
as good, if not better than those you buy; for, dis- 
guise it as they may, seedsmen do send out old 
seeds. I deal with one of the best seedsmen in this 
country, and Ido know of his sending me flower- 
seed which would not germinate a single plant. I 
am glad to say, however, that this is not acommon 
thing. 

Asin every other undertaking you will have to 
make preparation beforehand in erder to save time 
and trouble. Seed should never be gathered and 
stored directly away. Neglect of this caution has 
caused many failures. Those who grow seed for 
sale have extensive ‘dry-houses,”’ in which tbe 
seed is kept until perfectly freed from dampness. 
[ have no wish to startle you, but it is highly 
necessary that you yourselves should have “ dry- 
houses,” if you intend saving the seed of only a 
half dozen different varieties! I might state, 
however, that, in extent, they need not be quite as 
large as those first spoken of. Let me tell you how 
[ make mine: First, a post, say three inches in 
diameter and three feet long, on the bottom of 
which is nailed a board in order tomake it stand 
alone. Next comes the tray, the bottom of which 
should be a thin pine board two feet long and six 
or seven inches wide. Give it a thorough planing. 
Then procure some nice, clean pine laths, and plane 
them also as smoothly as possible. This done, 
take your saw and rip these laths once in two 
lengthwise. Smooth them off once more, take your 
right measurements and nail them edgewise all 
around your bottom board. Having completed 
this to your satisfaction (and mine, too), you will 
cut your remaining laths into strips just long enough 
to fit snugly across the inside of your tray, fasten- 
ing them two inches apart. In a box two feet long 
you will thus have twelve compartments when the 
eleven strips are put in position. Be sure these 
c1oss-pieces are perfectly tight, for if not, thefiner 
seeds may sift through and mix with other sorts. 
A little putty will stop the crevices and make all 
safe. Next in order comes a brace anda quarter- 
inch bit. In the corner of each compartment bore 
ahole. Now return your brace to its particular 
hook and borrow a pocket knife. I say *“* borrow,” 
because I can’t keep a knife over two weeks, and 
always lose it just when I want it. Whittle out 
your corks and fit them snugly in the holes just 
made. It wouid be very difficult to get seed out of 
these little apartments, even with a spoon; but 
now you can hold your envelope under your tray, 
pull out the cork, catch every seed, and no danger 
of mixing with the others. It is a good way to 
number each compartment, copying each number 
in a book or on astrip of paper with the name of 
the seed following. Allthat now remains is to nail 
the tray on top of the waiting’post in the corner, 
and your “dry-house”’ isdone. If you want more 
room, you can make another of the same size, or 
by nailing a cross-piece on your post, can place them 
side by side on this. 

Now, I don’t care what you say, this is the right 
way to begin! I didn’t think so once, and I never 
had such atime in all my life. I appropriated a 
room up stairs for the especial purpose of drying 
seeds. I spread newspapers—prominent among 
which was the N. Y. Tribune—all over the floor, 
and scattered the seed as it was gathered in separate 
groups from the same. I couldn’t always keep the 
windows shut, and whenever I opened them the 
wind would dart in and turn the papers topsy- 
turvy, without the slightest regard to their con- 
tents, or the weighty arguments of Mr. Greeley 
against Free Trade. The labels also got to making 
friendly visits one with another, while stray mice, 
with admirable perseverance, made nightly attacks 
on the devoted seeds, until I acknowledged, with 
the faintest blush imaginable, that ‘‘ Lazy folks 
always take the most pains.’ 

In gathering flower-seed you need only one caution. 
Be sure and wait untilit is perfectly ripe. Snap- 
dragon, Petunia, Portulacca, &c., will tell you that 
by the appearance of their seed-pods, which turn 
dry and break up almost at the touch. Others like 
Cacalia have a thistle-like down attached to the 
seed as a proof of ripeness. Some seeds have a dis- 
agreeable habit of bursting their seed-pods and fly- 
ing in every direction, when at maturity. Phlox 
Drummondii is of this class. In gathering the seed 
of this flower you must sever the stalk with a pair 
of shears just as the pods are ready to open, putting 
them in a box with a cover. If not covered they 
will snap where you can’t find them, hunt as you 
may. Pansy seed will not pay you for the gather- 
ing—at leastnot until you have had considerable 
experience. It is almost sure to degenerate, and 
will make you wish, next year, that you had bought 
instead of saved. 

There are many double flowers that can be greatly 
improved by saving, year after year, seeds from the 
‘*most double” sorts. But I would advise you not to 
try unless you have a good specimen double flower 
to begin with. The Zinna, Aster, and Sanvitalia, 
are flowers of this class, and will amply repay a 
careful selection of seeds. 

When the seeds have dried sufficiently you will 
pack them away in paper bags prepared for the 
purpose. They are best made of the better sort of 
brown paper. You will make them of different 
sizes, and can soon learn to put them up neatly and 
perfectly tight. Write the name of the seed the 
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packet contains, with ink, and as plainly as possible, 
so as to avoid all mistakes in the hurry of the 
coming Spring. Pack the whole ina box, in some 
dry place away from vermin. A chamber in the 
house is the best Jocation. 

Yes, we know muca more could be said on this 
subject; but as we are writing to beginners and not 
to professional florists, we have probably said 
enough. 





THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 

“ ND you shall see the cuckoo clock !” 

Poor little Sam! his head had been bobbing, 
dropping, first on his mother’s shoulder and then on 
Aunt Lou’s, as he sat between them in the railway- 
ear. The cars were so crowded there was no other 
seat for Sam. His poor little legs couldn’t reach 
the floor, but hopelessly dangled; his back ached 
and his eyes were smarting with the dust and flying 
cinders. He had had even so many drinks of water 
from the pretty silver mug Aunt Lou carried in her 
basket, and had eaten up all the crackers and a box 
of gum drops besides ! 

But he was tired, very tired. It seemed like a 
week, almost, since they had left home that morn- 
ing, jogging along down the mountain side in the 
wagon with old Gray. They had started so early 
that old Gray seemed only half awake, as he stum- 
bled and slipped along down the rough road. Sam 
was sure they would be left, but they reached the 
station just as the train came in sight. Sam had 
scrambled up quickly, and here they had been all 
day and were not yet come to their journey’s end. 
But he had been kept awake through the afternoon 
by Aunt Lou, who told him of all the wonderful 
things he should see in Grandma’s house. 

“The cuckoo cloeck!’’ It sounded very wonder- 
ful to Sam that a bird should fly out of its nest on 
purpose to tell people what time it was, and he 
thought Grandma’s must be altogether like a house 
in a fairy tale. 

The train rattled, and Sam’s head drooped lower 
and lower, till at last he was sound asleep. He was 
dreaming that the cuckoo, grown to frightful size, 
was flapping and banging its wings, and instead of 
ehirping was saying, ‘“‘ Ding-dong, ding-dong,’”’ when 
**Get awake,.Sam, here we are!’’ said a voice in his 
ear, and sleepy Sam opened his eyes. 

_ “Jump down, old fellow,” said another voice, and 
Sam, dazzled with the gas lights, knew it must be 
‘uncle’ whose hands were on his shoulder, and who 
pulled him, aided by a little push from Aunt Lou, 
right out through the car-window. While the oth- 
ers gathered up their bagsand shawls, Sam rested 
quietly in his uncle’s arms, and dreamily looked out 
at the men swinging their lanterns and rattling 
down the platform with their trucks full of trunks. 

‘‘There’s our trunk,’ said Sam, ‘‘right on the 
top.’’ There was the little, black trunk marked M., 
and modest enough it looked among the French 
boxes, and the Saratoga trunks three stories high. 

‘““Uncle” had a carriage waiting, and when they 
were shut in they drove away so fast through the 
dark streets that Sam put his head out of the win- 
dow to see if the horses were running away. He 
was used to old Gray, you see, and his stumbling 
trot down the mountain road. 

Grandma’s door was open, and the light from the 
hall shone down the white marble steps, as Sam 
climbed slowly up, his legs really not awake yet, 
after his journey. In the hall stood a fat old lady 
with a very grand cap on her head, and such pink 
ribbons! 

“Can this be Grandma?” thought Sam, ‘‘Oh!” 
and he looked disappointed. 

* And this is Master Samuel!’’ said the old lady,’ 
bustling forward. ‘‘ Miss Lou and Miss Mary, we’ve 
been expectin’ of you these two hours.” 

‘* How d’ye do, Susan ?”’ said Sam’s mother, ‘‘Sam, 
go shake hands.”’ 

“Then it isn’t Grandma,” thought Sam. But as 
he went bravely forward he wondered who Susan 
was. 

‘* Madam will see you in her own room,” said the 
old lady, ‘‘she is very lame to-day; it is going to 
rain.” 

“How does she know that?” thought Sam. Just 
then he thougbt of the cuckoo; *“‘ perhaps the bird 
tells her,” and he was so anxious to see the wonder- 
ful thipg that he pulled mamma’s dress. ‘‘ Mother, 
the cuckoo, can’t I see it right off ?”’ 

“ Presently, Sam, but we must see Grandma first.” 

Sam followed wearily up the broad stair-cage, not 
covered with rag-carpet like theirs at home, but all 
made of dark wood shining and slippery, and light- 
ed by a grand warrior in armor holding a torch. 
Sam wanted to blow it out as he passed by, but he 
didn’t dare to, everything was so quiet and grand. 

When they had washed, and brushed away the 
dust, they came into Grandma’s room. The door 
was open and Sam stepped in on a carpet that 
frightened him, it was so soft. His boots that he 
was 80 proud of, and which he thought Grandma 
would notice the first thing, didn’t make any noise 
at all. 

But here was a real Grandma, not at all like 
Susan. A darling old lady with a frilled cap-border 
all around her face, and such kind, blue eyes! She 
drew Sam to her and kissed him, and said he was 
like his father, which made Sam love her very 
much. He stood along side of her while she talked 
to mamma and Aunt Lou, and she held his hand in 
hers and patted it softly. Such a little hand Grand- 
ma had, and such a thin, thin weddingring! Sam 
didn’t know she had worn it for fifty years, but he 
thought perhaps she was a hundred years old, as he 
looked at her shyly out of the sides of his eyes. 

What a queer, shiny dress she had and what a 
queer place to wear her watch, hanging down at 
her side. Watch! Where was the cuckoo? It 
couldn’t be in that little, gold thing, no bird could 
live in that; and Sam looked round the room, but 
was ashamed to ask again. 

Presently two doors slid back into the wall, as if 
a fairy had struck them with her stick, and in the 
next room Sam saw a table all spread with silver 


covers; and Susan, very stiff and stately, behind a 
silver urn. 

“We will have supper in the library to-night,” 
said Grandma, rising slowly with her hand on Sam’s 
shoulder, ‘“‘I am too lame to go down stairs.” 

She leaned on Sam and walked slowly into the 
next room. There were flowers on the table, and 
bright lights, and there was a smell of something 
very good. Sam was hungry, too hungry to look 
about him. The chicken and white rolls and curly, 
fried potatoes were all so good! He wasn’t sorry 
when the beautiful, gold M. on his plate was quite 
covered up with the good things. He was taking a 
long drink of some delicious ‘‘ cambric tea,” when 
all of a sudden, right behind him, Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! eight times, and with a whir and a flap, 
something shut up with a noise. 

Sam wouldn’t have seen it at all, he was staring 
about him so, but mamma took his head in her 
hands and turned it round, just in time to see the 
bird, on his eighth chirp, fly back and the little 
door shut behind him! 

There was no more supper for Sam that night. 
He must watch the clock, and though they told him 
there was a good half-hour yet, and that the bird 
would surely not come till then, he turned round in 
his chair and could only take a hasty bite of roll 
now and then, he was so excited ; and couldn’t take 
his eyes off the clock a minute at a time. There 
never was such a long half-hour since the world be- 
gan but Sam watched steadily, and just on the 
stroke—whir-r, out popped the bird, gave one 
cuckoo and flapped in again. 


“ Couldn't I wait till he comes again, mother ?” 
said Sam, seeing ‘‘Come, my son” in his mother’s 
eyes, as they all rose from the table. 

“* My little boy shall see it in the morning, he is 
too tired now to sit up any longer.” 

Tired! with that wonderful thing to watch! But 
Sam’s mother knew best, for the little boy was 
asleep almost before his boots were off. 

Very likely he dreamed about the bird, but when 
he got awake again the sun was shining in at the 
windows. Mamma was sound asleep, so was Aunt 
Lou, but Sam could get out of his little couch with- 
out disturbing them. The door was open, and he 
went out very softly in his bare feet, down the 
stairs, till he came to the room where the supper 
was the night before. It was all shut and dark, as 
he opened the door very softly indeed and peeped 
in. 
Some fairy hand had carried off the table and the 
lights and the flowers, and there were only the grim 
old book-cases, standing around the wall. But Sam 
wentin. The clock was behind the door, and two 
long chains that Sam didn’t remember to have seen 
the night before hung down almost to the floor. 

There was no sign of the bird, but Sam tucked 
himself down on the carpet and pulled his might- 
gown over his bare feet to watch. It was all still 
and dark, but from the next room came frightful 
snores. Sam had a mind to run back again to the 
sunshiny third floor, but he must see the bird. 
After a while, a little round door flew open and 
out popped the bird’s head. ‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” five times. 

“Mercy on us!’’ said Susan, opening Grandma’s 
door at the same minute, “if here isn’t that child!” 

Susan was only half-awake, and had opened 
Grandma’s door to see what time it was, when she 
spied Sam. 

Sam could see through the open door another lit- 
tle couch just like his, beside Grandma’s bed, and 
he wondered if Susan slept there, and if—the 
snores— 


But Susan gave him no time to find out. She 
swept him off with one arm upstairs, and quite as- 
tonished mamma with the account of where she had 
found that child. 

Breakfast was in the lower room, to Sam’s grief. 
The black marble clock ou the mantel-piece chimed 
eight, to be sure, while he sat eating his muffin, but 
it was only a tinkling bell, no delightful bird. 
However, Grandma sent word (she didn’t come 
down to breakfast) that he might come to the library 
and watch the clock all day, if he liked. So he did, 
nearly all day, except when mamma made him go 
out fora drive. Even then he was cross, Iam sorry 
tosay. The boys on ponies, and the wonderful cart 
drawn by goats were all very fine, but he didn’t 
want goats to pull him! He wanted a horse, a great 
tall horse like Duroc, that papa used to ride. 

But he stopped himself as he was going to say “I 
wish,’’ for he remembered that Duroc was seld bée- 
cause papa had lost all his money. He didn’t want 
to worry mamma by talking of that. For he knew 
well enough why they lived up on the mountain, 
and kept only old Gray to jog backward and for- 
ward. And why papa was over at the iron-works 
all day, and why they had rag-carpet on the floors. 

He didn’t care for that, but if they only could 
have a cuckoo clock, he wouldn’t want anything 
else in the world! 

They got back from their ride in time to hear the 
clock strike seven, or rather, the bird, for it surely 
was alive. 

All the next morning it was rainy, and Sam was 
delighted ; ‘They won’t want me to go out,” thought 
he. So he watched the clock all day. He saw Susan 
wind it up as she said, pulling up the long chains 
and making such a creaking that he thought it must 
surely hurt the bird, and expected te see him fly 
out angrily before his time. 

** Don’t they ever feed him? I wonder if he comes 
out at night to eat? Mice do, I know.’’ And before 
he left the room to go to bed he crumbed up some 
cake he had saved from the tea-table, and left it in 
a little pile on the table near. 

The next morning Sam slept later than usual and 
when he went into the library on his way down to 
breakfast, sure enough the crumbs were gone! The 
windows were open and the housemaid had been in 
with her broom, but Sam did not know that. He 
only felt very happy that the bird had come down 
and eaten his crumbs. 

At breakfast mamma said that something very 
wonderful was to happen that day; Grandma was 





actually going out to dinner, to dine with the “un- 





cle” who had met them at the cars. But as dinner 
would be late, Sam would have to be left at home. 
Sam was delighted, and I am afraid at that minute 
it came into his head what he would do when they 
were all gone. 

“Susan will be with you,” said mamma, “and 
will tell you stories about papa when he was a little 
boy.” 

““No, Susan is going to see her sister,’’ aunt Lou 
said; “her sister is sick; but Mary, the housemaid, 
will ‘give Sam his tea and put him to bed at eight 
o’clock. And Grandma says you may stay in the 
library all the afternoon and have out all the Chi- 
nese puzzles and the chess-men, if you will be 
careful,” 

Sam didn’t care for the puzzles or the chess-men, 
though they would have been delightful at home on 
the mountain. He was only too impatient to have 
them all go, and it seemed all day, nearly, before 
grandma was helped down stairs, very slowly, all 
wrapped up ina velvetshawl. Mamma and aunt 
Lou came down after her, in their new dresses, and 
looking very grand and beautiful, Sam thought. 


He watched them drive away and then rushed 
back to the library, his heart beating very fast. 
Mary housemaid was at work in the pantry, scrub- 
bing the shelves, with the chima and glass all spread 
out on the table before her, and Sam knew he would 
have the room to himself for a long time. 

But to make sure be turned the key in the outer 
door and pushed the brass bolt of the one that led 
into Grandma’s room. His heart was thumping and 
his breath came very fast. He had watched the 
bird so long, popping in and out, that he was wild 
with impatience to take it in his hand—to pat it, 
to make it cuckoo more. While he was bolting the 
door it popped out once, for half-past. 

“There now, it’s gone, and I shall have to wait! 
Why did they fuss so long in the carriage before 
they started? But the next will be five; that will 
give me more time.” 

So Sam made his preparations. He pushed the 
writing table just under the clock and stood up on 


it; still he wasn’t tall enough to reach the little 


door. Then he went for the sofa cushions and piled 


them up, but he had to bring a large dictionary 
from the lower book-shelf before he could make his 
‘perch tall enough. The dictionary was heavy, and 
it was hard work to get it on top of the cushion 
firm and flat enough to stand on, but it was all fixed 
at last, and Sam, very hot, stood up to watch and 


wait. 


To hold that bird in his hand; to make it chirp 
for him; to stroke its feathers, he was sure it had 
The clock ticked on very slowly—it was 
in no hurry. Sam thought he heard a footstep out- 
side the door, but they might pound ever so hard, 
he wouldn’t let them in until—until—oh! delight- 
ful! the little door flew open, out popped Mr. 
Cuckoo, and Sam, quick as a flash, caught its head 


feathers! 


in his hand! 


There was a dreadful whirring and shaking, but 
The bird pulled hard to get away, 
so he tightened his hold and dragged with both 


Sam held fast. 


hands to make it come. 


A horrible crash, and down fell Sam from his 
perch, the clock falling on top of him, but the bird 


fast in his hand—he wouldn’t let go of that! 


Quite dizzy with his fall, with his head whirring, 
too, he sat up underneath the table, on the floor, 


and wondered what they would do to him. 


Grandma might forgive him for having broken 
And 
mamma would be so grave and sorry, and papa— 
had papa enough money in the world to buy an- 


her clock, but Susan, that dreadful Susan! 


other clock ? 


But he had the bird. He would put that ina 


little basket at any rate, and may be he might carry 
it home to putin their clock. He opened his fingers 
just a little to see if he had hurt it any, very care- 
fully lest it should fly away. But the bird: never 
moved! It felt hard, was it, couldit bedead? He 
put some cake to its bill, but it never stirred, though 
its eyes were open. 

** May be it’s frightened,”’ thought he, so he put it 
in his bosom and buttoned his jacket closely over it 
to keep it warm. 

He would go down stairs to Mary, but first he 
must put the cushions away, and the book, for fear 
Susan should come back before Grandma and the 
rest, and should see the broken clock lying on the 
floor. He was almost afraid to touch it, but he 
rolled the table back into its place and pushed the 
broken pieces of wood and wire, under it with his 
foot. 
that they wouldn’t be seen and went away. 


It was only Susan that he was afraid of, not 
mamma, he meant to tell mamma the minute she 


came home. 

All the time he was hoping to hear a faint chirp, 
or cuckoo from under his jacket, but all was quiet, 
Down stairs to Mary housemaid went poor Sam, 
feeling so wretched he couldn’t be alone. Mary 


asked if he was sick, but he said, No, and she hurried 
to get her work done that she might give him his 


tea. 
But he couldn’t eat; the soft milk-toast choked 
him, and though there was honey in a pre!ty glass 


dish on purpose for him, he just stirred it with the 


spoon a little, and wouldn’t have any. He was 
anxious to get up into his own room and set the 
bird free! ‘* Perhaps he might chirp a littleif he 
was let out.” 

So he took it out very quickly while Mary was 
lighting the gas upstairs, and put it under the 
pillow until she had undressed him and gone away. 
Then he jumped up in the dim light and put it on 
the mantel, beside the clock. He stroked it and 
chirped to it—but it did not utter a sound. 

Sam burst out crying then, he had killed it, that’s 
what he had done! That awful whirring and noise, 
and the bird didn’t want to come! He was rough 
with it, and now it was dead. 

“Tfmamma were only here,” sobbed the little 
boy. Oh, he was very wretched ! and he cried bim- 
self to sleep. When he got awake the next morning, 
he was quite happy for a minute—till he remem- 
bered! He crept out of bed and went quite slowly 


to the mantel-piece—there was the—but it didn’t 
seem like a bird any more. He had only half look- 
ed at it the night before in his hurry and fright. He 
had held it in his hands so tight that only its head 
peeped out. Now, it seemed to be only a head, 
fastened on to some bits of brown wood, and what 
he had thought were its poor little claws were 
nothing but broken wires. 

It was never alive, then! It had never been 
alive! But the clock! And Sam, who had been 
so brave and ready to tell the night before, now 
began to hope they would not find it out just yet! 
+] will tell when they ask me,” he said, *“* but oh! 
if they wouldn’t find it out till we go home! I 
could write a letter aboutit to Grandma, and I would 
tell mams0a in the cars.” 

Sam put the bird in his trousers pocket this time, 
and hurried to dress himself before namma should 
get awake. She.did sleep very soundly that morning, 
and Sam had beer: Sitting on the stairs a long time, 
before she came dow? to breakfast. He didn’t dare 
go into the library, but could not keep away from 
the door—so he waited on the stairs. Susan came 
and went, and said he wéuld take cold there, but 
nothing about the clock. 

“Oh! dear me!’ said mamma, hurrying down, 
“we are very late, I’m afraid—What time is it, 
Sam ?”’ 

Sam turned red and did notanswer. But mamma 
went on talking and telling him about the dinner 
party. 

“ Well Sam, how's the cuckoo?” said Aunt Lou, 
when they were all seated at breakfast.” “ You 
must have had a fine chance, all alone with it, 
yesterday.” 

Sam laid his head on the table, and put his arm 
before his face. 

“ The child’s not well,” said grandma. 

“ Oh! yes, I am,” moaned Sam, * but—” and the 
cuckoo in his pocket seemed to weigh tons and drag 
him down to the fioor. If he could only die that 
minute and nobody ever know ! 

He could hardly breathe for a great sob that was 
coming up his throat. And in another minute he 
was crying as if his heart would break. 

“ What is the matter?’ said mamma, lifting up 
his head and putting her arm round him. 

“The cu-uck—uckoo !”’ gasped Sam. 

“ Whatabout it? You are notafraid of it, it isn’t 
a real bird, darling, you know.”’ 

Sam’s heart felt a little lighter, he hadn’t killed it- 
then, it was only wood and wire. 

“But the clock! oh Grandma, I broke—I pulled 
your clock all to pieces.’”” And Sam began to speak 
very thick and very fast lest he shouid break down. 
‘IT pulled the bird out of the hole and the clock came 
tumbling down. And how much money will it take 
to pay forit? I’ve got my five dollars in the savings 
bank, you can take that, Grandma.” 

“Well, I never!’ said Susan, ** I was going this: 
minute to wind up that clock. It didn’t strike this 
morning, and I was sure it bad run down.” 

How glad Sam was then that he had not waited to 
be found out and that he had spoken out all the 
truth, before he was asked! 

The pieces were swept up and Sam put the bird, 
too, in the dust- pan on top of the heap. It was hate- 
fulto him now. But Grandma said it was really 
such a noisy clock that she would never buy another 
like it. It kept her awake at night, she said, and 
Sam might keep his savings money. 8. C. H. 





PUZZLES. 

Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, ** Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 
side, “Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be re- 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in willow, but not in tree; 

My second is in window, but not in see; 

My third isin dimple, but not in cheek ; 

My fourth is in look, but not in seek ; 

My fifth is in love, but not in hate; 

My sixth is in kind, but not in rate; 

My seventh is in either, but not in or; 

My eighth is in neither, but not in nor; 

My ninth is in pump, but not in ground; 

My tenth is in timber, but not in sound; 
My eleventh is in hill, but not in dale: 

My twelfth is in yard, but notin rail; 

My thirteenth is in some, but not in all; 

My fourteenth is in enter, but not in fall; 
My fifteenth is in manner, but notin dress; 
My sixteenth is in latter, but not in less; 

My seventeenth is in under, but not in over; 
My eighteenth is in tea-rose, but not in clover; 


Then he dragged the cloth down a little, so 


My nineteenth is in face, but not in brow; 
My twentieth is in fracas, but not in row; 
My whole is found in Psalms. Mra. MAyo. 
MY LCTTLE SEA-VOYAGE. 
1.—I am just on my boat. 
Behead, and I am vegetable. 
Curtail, and I am animal. 
Behead again, and I am essential to my boat. 
2.—I am just at sea. 
Behead, and I am a part of a fisherman’s apparatus. 
Behead, and I am an interjection and a preposition. 
Behead, and I am a grain. 


3.—I am just landed. 
Behead, and I am that on which I landed. 
Transpose, and I am a blacksmith. 
Behead, and I am a laborer. 
Behead, and my little voyage is over. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Syncopate worth and leave adell. 2. The god of mar- 
riage and leave a song of praise. 3. A furrow and leave a 
small forest. 4. Spirit and leave an animal. 5. A State and 
leave a possessive pronoun. 6. A celebrated Roman Catho- 
lic and leave a celebrated poet. 7. Misty and leave a dull 
fellow. 8. Slander and leave a kind of shoe. 9. Part of a 
house and leave a woman. Luv D. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 9. 
Buried Ante-diluvians.—Lrad, Lamech, Cain, Cainan, Enoch, 
Adah, Eve, Seth, Shem, Enos, Adam, Noah, Ham, Methusael.— 
LOTTI£, FLORA, 180A, GYPSY. 
Transplanted Trees.—H-elm ; h-elm-et; h-ash; l-ash; s-pine-t 
pine-apple ; s-pear; pear-1; s-teak ; teak-ettle.—BUNNY, ISOLA, 
GYPsy. 
A Medley of Proverbs.—A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Wallis have ears. ItisaJjong lane that has no turning. Least 
said is soonest mended. Like father, likeson. The darkest time 
is just before day. Every man for himself, and God for us all. 
It never rains, but it pours. Better bend than break.—LOTTIE, 
FLORA, BUNNY, ISOLA, GYPSY. 
Selected Riddle.—A bed.—FLORA, BUNNY, ISOLA. 


BuNNY. 
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The Church. 


ex-member of the Inquisition in France, attempted 
to unfold the dark and mysterious machinations 
which are still imputed to the Roman Church. 








NEXT WEEEK’S OALENDAR. 


Sunday, Aug. 27 (12th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Tuesday, Aug. 29. 


“Michigan Sunday-School Convention. 

Methodist........Michigan Annual Conference..Plainfield. 
Iowa Annual Meeting kal . 
New York State Convention...Syracuse. 


Wednesday, Aug. 30. 
Lutheran Olive Branch Synod 
Meth. Episc Cincinnati Sonferencs 
Ge tomued California Conference 
oO 


do 
do (8’th).. 


‘Western Conference....,...C0 
United Pres 


Synod of New York............ 
Thursday, Aug. 31. 


@hristian Pennsylvania Annual ‘Conf....Scranton. 

Christ. Union...Missouri Annual Counci Hainesville. 

Disciples.........New York Miss. Convention...Auburn. 
Friday, Sept. 1. 


Christ. Union...Dlinois Annual Council 
Lutheran 


Smithville. 
Southern Illinois Synod........ Union Cb., Tenn 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Memphis, Mich Baptist........... 00+ 
Memphis, MO........----s000--+- GO 

Doyles 8. H. (Benton Co.), Mo. 
Chateau 8.H.(Monit’uCo.,)Mo., 


24 members..July 23 


Portland, Oregon............... Luth. Evang..scandinavian.—— 
United Presby. 

sececeeseeeeAlloghany Pres.... ses» 
cones ) 


Cedar Rapids P.res Cl, 
Delaware Pres..........M 
.»-»-Des Moines Pres 
eo do Sane 
do 


Jefferson .. 
Newton.... 

EE ndenesecoes 
Pleasant Run.. 
Uni eoeee 


Jacksonville. 
Kalida....... 


Argyle ...... 
24 Jersey Cit 
Corvallis 

Hopewell.... 


Morriso 43 o ° ‘ 
ee sss7ere? --.«West Mo. Pres 
Manchester, Mich Oniversalist.....ce0.-..+s00 


CORNER-STONES LAID. 


Lutheran........Clarksville, N.J...-cecc-.s.+s0s-ecccsveccees, — — 
c Hignaeld 8. H.. Pa 

Meth. Episcopal,Clifton, Pa 

New Church Satem, M 

1 ee 


°o Dayten, Ohio..... oe 
Reformed U. S..Greenville, Oh10........e000-.+sseeesee 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


Baptist...........Shabonier. Ill 
do —— Union Co., Ohio*’ 
Christian Union..Near Windsor, lll.... 
Lutheran.........Leipsic, Ohio 
Greenville, lll... 
a, Mich:.:. 





Jamestown, Ind.. 
io. 


Sedatia, Mo 
- Liberty, N. Y 
Cleveland, Minn 
Osceola. Mo... 
do Passaic, N. J..... 

Prot. yr aes ey N.Y 
United Breth...— Jones Co., lowa... 
dc North Lawrence, 

Mount Zion, lowa 
Cornell, Ill........0..00 
Warrington, Ind 


LOSSES. 


Baptist Catskill, N. Y., $15.000—ins. $2.500........0++ 
Rom. Catholic..Granville, Wis.........scscecsssssecsseneseres 


do 
Presbyierian.. 

do 

do 





HOME NOTES. 


RCHBISHOP PURCELL has published a pas- 
toral for the benefit of the clergy and laity of 
the Arch-diocese of Cincinnati, relative to the Pas- 
toral Retreat of the clergy, which commenced at the 
Seminary on the 2lst inst. The exercises are to be un- 
der the charge of a Passionist Father. Previous to the 
Retreat, all the urgent sick,or those who feared death 
during their pastor’s absence were required to avail 
themselves at once of his spiritual ministrations since 
only “absolute impossibility ’* would be an excuse 
for secular priests in remaining with their flocks. 
“The priest,” says Bishop Purcell, “is strictly enti- 
tled to this sacred recess to provide for the needs of 
his own scul, and if any die unprepared while he is 
so engaged, the fault and the misfortune will be 
their own. And yet it is for the good of his flock as 
well as his own that the priest attends these holy ex- 
ercises. In communing with his own soul and with 
God he will see in what he might have failed in his 
duty in the past. He will be enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit to see and understand how he can pro- 
vide better in the future for the salvation of the 
immortal souls committed to his care as well as for 
his own advancement in virtue and piety; and he 
will derive new strength during these days of grace 
from the example of his reverend brethren in the 
ministry and the pastoral office.” 


—The Ouachita Belle steamed up the Mississip- 
pi from New Orleans on the 2d inst., with the brass 
band of St. Mary’s Jefferson College on board. The 
New Orleans Catholic Messenger, in its report of the 
trip, says: ‘Sunday morning, at 6 o’clock, the boat 
then being under full headway, and thirty miles 
from Greenville, Miss., the passengers noticed that 
there was something of rather an unusual character 
transpiring in the crowd of happy excursionists. 
One of them, having obtained a clean, white sheet, 
spread it over the piano which stands at the end of 
the ladies’ saloon, then taking a couple of bottles, 
neatly wrapping handkerchiefs around each, and 
fixing wax candles in them, placed one at either end 
of the piano. In a few moments Rev. A. Halbwachs, 
S. M., the director of the band, emerged from one of 
the state-rooms, and stepping up to the altar so in- 
geniously improvised for the occasion, offered up 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The scene was at 
once pleasing and impressive ; there—aboard one of 
our most magnificent floating-palaces, on the bosom 
of the majestic Father of Waters, in the midst of 


many curious but respectful Protestants, knelt 


twenty devout Catholic youths around the altar of 


the Most High, in front of which stood His priest of- 
fering up the sublime Sacrifice of the Mass.” The 
mpromptu character of this celebration has some- 


thing of a Protestant air. 


—Ogdensburg in this State has lately been the 
The event occurred on 
the 15th inst. Andre Massina who gives himself 
Jatholic and 


scene of a religious riot. 


out as the Baren Decam 


-Aug. 2. 7y| quently thrown into great excitement. 


§1 in the cities and towns. 


Whereat Thomas Daly, a railroad contracter, hold- 
ing views inconsistent with those of Mons. Mas- 
sina, organized a mob, and drove the leoturer from 
the hall. The police then intervened and took 
the ‘‘ex-inquisitor” in a carriage. The following 
day the subjoined circular was issued : 

TO THE PROTESTANT CITIZENS OF OGDENSBURG: 

FELLOW PROTESTANTS: As a public lecturer in thiscoun- 
try, where liberty of speech is guaranteed to every one, I 
came to this city, engaged a hall and issued advertisements 
for a lecture last night, which I was prevented fram de- 

livering by a mob, who broke up my meeting, personally 
“| assaulted me, and but for the protection afforded me by a 
few friends, would have inflicted upon me severe bodily in- 
jury. AsI am to lecture again this evening in Lyceum 
Hall, lappeal to you as citizens of the United States and 
Protestants of Ogdensburg, on the ground of free speech 
and fair play, that I shall not be robbed of my liberty 
which the constitution of this republic gives me—civil and 
+ | religious liberty to all, being what distinguishes this repub- 
lic among the nations. As Paul appealed to Cresar,so do 
Tappeal to you, as the sole redress left me. I remain your 
most obedient servant, 

ANDRE MASSINA, Baron Decanin. 

The hall, although paid for, was subsequently re- 
fused to the Baron, and the community was canse- 
Special 
police were organized from among the citizens, the 
Mayor issued a proclamation, and the military were 
held in readiness. Quiet has since been restored. 


—A statement of certain features of discipline 
in the Methodist Protestant Church which recently 
appeared in these columns, has drawn out a minor 
criticism of facts from the Baltimore organ of the 
denomination. It says, ‘‘ White male members, in 
full communion, having attained the age of twenty- 
one years, are entitled to vote in ali cases. Other 
members are entitled to vote in certain specified 
cases. Colored members, under Annual Conference 
regulations authorized by the law of the Church, 
have exercised the privilege of suffrage, in matters 


5 | pertaining to themselves, as freely as whites.” 


—The Christian Herald estimates the immersion 
population of Middle Tennessee,—including Calvin- 
ist, Missionary, Separate and Primitive Baptists,— 
at 27,000. The field, however, it characterizes as in- 
adequately worked up. The Baptists are not strong 
More organization is a de- 
sideratum. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


HE Congregational National Council will meet 
at Oberlin, Ohio, on Wednesday, November 


18115. The basis of representation has already been 


announced, but may as well be recapitulated. It 


3} consists of one delegate for every ten churches in a 


local conference, one also for a fraction of ten great- 


ly 23] er than half of ten; one additional delegate for each 


General Association of churches, and one for each 
ten thousand church members. The committee hav- 
ing the preliminary work in charge, is composed of 


>7.| Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., as chairman, and Pres. Mer- 


riman, Prof. Bartlett, Dea. Samuel Holmes, Gen. O. 
O. Howard, Dr. Budington, and Hon. A. C. Bar- 
stow,—for Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Illinois, New 
Jersey, District of Columbia, New York, and Rhode 
Island. The constitution, proposed for the council, 
will be the immediate subject for discussion when 
the session opens. Dr. Quint in a published paper 
calls attention to the perfect freedom of action se- 
cured to delegates. The council may vote that a 
permanent national organization is undesirable; it 
can accept, amend, or discard the proposed constitu- 
tion ; it can create a permanent organization at once 
or refer the whole matter back to the churches. Dr. 
Quint shows that 2,019 churches have given a pre- 
liminary endorsement to the council; and it is prob- 
able that the movement so wel! inaugurated, will not 
go backward. The Congregationalist publishes the 
following list of delegates to the council, being all 
that have been so far reported : 


MAINE. 


Penobscot Conference—Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, D.D., Dea. 
J.8. Wheelwright. Lincotn and Sagadahoc Conference—Rev. 
J. K. Mason, Hon. Henry Tallman. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Sullivan County Conference—Rev. G. R. W. Scott, E. L. 
Goddard, Esq. Merrimack County Conference—Rev. 8. L. 
Blake, Dea. J.B. Walker. Hillsboro’ County Conference— 
Rev. George Dustan, Rev. D. E. Adams, Hon. Sam’l Upton. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont General Convention—Rev. H. D. Kitchel, D. D., 
Rev. C. E. Ferrin, Hon. Julius Converse. Franklin and 
Grand Isle Conference—Rev. G.F. Wright. Rutland and 
Bennington Conference—Rev. A. Walker, Dea. J. M. Haven. 
Orleans County Conference—Rev. A. W. Wild. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts General Association—A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., E. B. Webb, D. D., 8. T. Seelye, D. D., 
Rev. E. 8. Atwood, Chief Justice R. A. Chapman, Hon. Al- 
pheus Hardy, W. C. Plunkett, 8. M. Lane. Worcester North 
Conference—Rev. L. Sabin, D.D., Rev. Davis Foster. Brook- 
fida Conference—Rev. John Dodge, Dea. W. Hyde. Frank- 
lin Conference—Rev. David Peck, Hon. Wm. B. Washburn, 
Col. R.H. Leavitt. Middlesex Union Conference—Rev. Horace 
Parker, Marsh. Suffolk North Conference—Rev. Al- 
exander McKenzie, Hon. Alpheus Hardy. Suffolk South 
Conference—Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D., Dea. Ezra Farnsworth, 
Hon. A. B. Ely. Old Ootony Conference—Rev. A. 8. Walker, 
John Hastings. Pilgrim Conference—Rev- Geo. A. Tewks- 
bury. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rhode Island Conference—Rev. C. Blodgett, D. D., Rev. J. 
G. Vose, Dea. L. B. Smith. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford Central Conference—Rev. E. P. Parker, Judge 
Carpenter. New London Conference—Hon. Wm. A. Buck- 
ingham, Hon. H. P. Haven, D. 8. Brainard, D.D., Rev. Daniel 
Merriman. Hartfard East Conference—Rev. T. J. Holmes. 
Fairfield West Consociation—Rev. R. B. Thurston, Dea. P. 
Button. 
NEW YORK. 
Central N. ¥. Association—Rev. A. F. Beard. West N. ¥. 
Association—Rev. Edward Anderson, Rev. J. Johnston, Rev. 
E. C. Hall, A. G. Dow, A. H. Ferrin, J. Ayers. Delaware 
Assoolation—Rey. J.J. Hough. Susquehanna Association— 
Rev. Baw. Taylor, D.D., Rev. D. W. Marsh. Brooklyn Oon- 
ference—J.P. Thompson, D.D., W. I. Budington, D.D., Henry 
Ward Beecher. 








OHIO. 

Cleveland Conference—Rev. Samuel Wolcott, D. D., Prof. 

H. Mead, Dea. L. H. Sheldon. 
INDIANA. 

Indiana General Association—Rev. N. A. Hyde, Rey. E. 

Frank Howe, M. A. Jewett, D.D., D.W. Durgin. Jr. 
ILLINOIS. 

lllinois General Association—Rev. J.E. Roy, D.D, Hon. C. 
G. Hammond. Chicago Association—Wm. W. Patton, D. 
D., Hon. 8. B. Gooktns. Elgin Association—G. 8. F. Say- 
age, D.D., Prof. Wm. Coffin. Central West Association— 
Edward Beecher, D.D., Rev. W. G. Pierce, Dea. Moses 
Pettengill. Illinois Southern Association—J. M. Sturtevant, 
D.D., Rev. J. K. McLean. 

MICHIGAN. 

Jackson Conference, Michigan—Rev. J. W. Hough, C. H. 
Wines. 

MINNESOTA. 

Owatonna Conference—Rev. E. Brown, Rev. G. B. Nut- 
ting. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas General Association—Rev. Richard Cordley, Rev. 
J.G. Merrill, Rev. J. D. Liggett, Pres. P. McVicar, Rev. 
J.C. Plumb, Dea. C. B. Lines, Dea. Wm. Crosby. 

DAKOTA. 

Dakota General Association—Rev. Joseph Ward, Frank 

McKercher. 





A correspondent of the JDwtheran Standard 
throws a ray of light upon the religious complexion 
of those immigrants to this country, known gener- 
ally under the broad name of Scandinavians. This 
title includes Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. In 
their own country these people were under a State 
Church, Lutheran in character, differing mainly in 
this that Sweden adopts the entire Book of Concord 
as its symbolical standard, whilst Denmark and Nor- 
way have received no more than the Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Smaller Catechism. The Danes 
in America have largely wandered from the faith of 
their ancestors. Very many have no clearly defined 
religious belief. A considerable number are Baptists 
or Methodists. The two last named denominations 
have also absorbed a large proportion of the Swedes. 
Nevertheless the great majority of our Swedish citi- 
zens are Lutheran. As the Danes and Norwegians 
have the same book-language they would naturally 
coalesce, and though there are minor points of doc- 
trinal difference, they have practically united in the 
Norwegian Synod, (70 ministers and 40,000 commu- 
nicants), and the Danish Norwegian Conference. 
There is also another body of Norwegian origin, 
known as the Evangelical Lutheran Church. The 
Standard says, ‘*They are generally known as ‘ El- 
lingianere’ or ‘ Eielsen’s Samfund’ (society), from 
the fact that Elling Eielsen has for many years been 
the official head and inofficial soul of the body. He 
came from Norway as ‘lay-preacher,’ went about 
among the earliest Norwegian settlements, when 
there was no minister as yet come over from the 
mother-church, and has since then been all the time 
more or less occupied in wandering over different 
States and preaching to the ‘faithful.’ They abhor 
the gown, absolution by laying on of hands, singing 
of collects, and other such ceremonies prescribed in 
the Norwegian ritual; they at least elaim to be more 
religious or ‘ spiritual’ than other people; lay-preach- 
ing is flourishing among them, and other character- 
istics of an unchurchly tendency. Theological train- 
ing is held in disrepute, all their ministers except 
one or two having never engaged in any sort of 
school-tratning. Lately, however, the principle that 
‘learning is inseparable from ungodliness’ appears 
to have lost its hold on the people, inasmuch as it 
has been resolved to establish a seminary.’”’ What 
degree of bias may have crept into the above extract 
we do not well know; but it is proper to say that in 
no other great denomination in this country is there 
so much of confusion, shifting of synodical ties, and 
interminable disagreements between the organs of 
the respective wings of the church. And this ap- 
plies quite as anuch to the English as to the non- 
English branches of the denomination. 





Some interesting points in the history and 
affiliating features of the two branches of the Re- 
formed Church amd the Presbyterians, were recently 
brought out in the Reformed Church Messenger, 
(German) under the guise of ‘“‘a street-talk.”” The 
Reformed Church, ‘both U. 8. and N. A., exhibit lit- 
urgical tendencies, each General Synod having late- 
ly given considerable attention to the matter. The 
Dutch at present have less of liturgy than the Ger- 
man body, and in netther case is there any obligation 
of use, each congregation being left free to choose. 
The Presbyterians in America have gained upon the 
Reformed Church, partly by direct absorption. The 
cause is thus explained, in a conversation between a 
representative of the latter, and one of the former 
organization: ‘“‘Our provincialism here, has kept us 
belittled. Clinging too Jong and tenaciously to the 
use of the German tongue in our worship, has lost us 
untold numbers of English-grown children. They 
left what they were told were the ‘German Presby- 
terians,’ to pass over to the ‘ English Presbyterians.’ 
Whole congregations, communities, and colonies, 
have thus, for sheer want of proper attention, fore- 
sight, and organization, gone to swell your numbers. 
Some of the very best material you have belengs of 
rightful inheritance to the Reformed Church.”’ 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


A heres Roman Catholics of England are making 
heavy claims upon the British Government for 
educational aid. Estimating their proportion in 
the home population of the Empire at 1,800,000, 
they reckon 300,000 children who are entitled to the 
privilege of primary day-schools. For these young 
pupils two thousand women and one thousand men 
—in every case Roman Catholic—are requisite. 
To secure this staff an annual increase of one hundred 
mistresses and fifty masters is demanded. The 
entire State support asked for includes—a capita- 
tion grant for 300,000 scholars; also other grants, 
(1.) en the results of examination, (2.) for pupil 
teachers, (3.) for night-schools, and (4.) in support of 
training colleges; and schoo) penc* 9454 out.nf the 


rates for children att ending Roman Catholie day- 
schools. The female Catholic teachers are obtained 
from the sisterhoods, the Sisters of Notre Dame 
being spesially singled out for this wérk. 


——— 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


FULL report of the Augsburg Synod (Israel- 
ites) which met in Germany on the 11th ult., 
was recently published in the N. Y. Herald. Theses- 
sion was mainly occupied in bringing toan orderly 
decision many questions of ceremony affecting the 
practical affairs of modern Judaism. The results 
reached were as follows: In marriage an exchange 
of rings is allowed. A person who does not observe 
all the Jewish rites may yet be a lawful witness at 
amarriage. Weddings are permitted during Omer 
and between the first and ninth day of Abh—super- 
stitious beliefs to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
widow may marry after her child by her first 
husband is a year old. Civil marriages are legal 
though religious ceremony is to be desiderated. 
The non-observanee of Chalizah (fifth book of 
Moses) is no impediment to the marriage of widows. 
A certificate of death issued by a competent author- 
ity sufficiently establishes the identity of a person, 
and on this proof a widow may re-marry. A male 
child born of a Jewish mother is entitled to all 
Jewish privileges even if not circumcised. The 
use of any or every kind of vehicle and playing on 
the organ are permitted on the Jewish Sabbath. 
The eighth and final session closed with the passage 
of aSynodic manifesto, the main points of which 
are condensed below: 


First—The Augsburg Israelite Synod declares that Juda- 
ism, having passed through several phases of development, 
has now arrived at a highly important juncture. The spirit 
of the true knowledge of God and of veritable morality 
more and more pervades the nations, and is embodied 
in their social condition, in art and science. 

Second—While the substance and aims of Judaism remain 
unalterable, the vast changes which have taken place in the 
convictions of mankind require a renovation of its forms. 

Third—Judaism has never recognized a contrast between 
faith and knowledge; it is therefore entirely in conformity 
with its inmost principles, and with its reverence for the 
past, if it now aims to remove, in a spirit of progressive en- 
lightment, that which is antiquated and obstructive. 

Fourth—The Synod purports to be the organ of this move- 
ment. It will prevent the loosening of the ties which bind 
together their Israelite brethren, and will promote the in- 
terests common to all. 

Fifth—Its only power is the power of truth, of serious 
conviction and firm purpose. The Synodis well aware that; 
with means such as these, it will surmount all impediments 
and ultimately secure the victory. 

Sizth—The Synod is nota party, It does not intend to 
divide the brethren, but vouchsafes freedom of épinion to 
all. Aiming at the preservation of Judaism by harmonizing 
it with the present time, it hopes to accomplish a work of 
reconciliation. 





Conspicuous among the leaders in the Mormon 
revolt, which is daily growing in power at Salt 
Lake City is William 8. Godbe. Precisely whither 
the advanced views of himself and his associates 
tend is not altogether easy of discernment, but it is 
highly probable that the final result will be simply 
to disintegrate the Mormon organization, leaving 
the population open to the working of the leaven 
of Christianity. Recently Mr. Godbe delivered an 
address at the capital city of Utah in which he dis- 
cussed the religious aspects of polygamy in a very 
remarkable manner. The main thread of argument 
was much as follows: That there has always been a 
strong foundation for faith in plural marriages, 
among those who placed implicit reliance in the 
divinity of the Nauvoo revelation seemed to the 
speaker at once palpable and reasonable. John 
Smith, through his Bible, expressly ordained it. 
The Old Testament is confirmatory. The utterances 
of Martin Luther favor it. Not until the Utah Re- - 
formers arose, with their new rule of exegesis where- 
by the righteousness of a doctrine is made the test of 
its divine origin, instead of revelation being accept- 
ed as a sufficing evidence of the truth of doc- 
trine, could polygamy be fairly called in question. 
The Reformers, however, had their revelation, a 
second and higher one--the equality of woman with 
man. This doctrine is fatal to plural marriages. 
Hence Reformers are monogamists. Thus far Mr. 
Godbe’s reasoning accords with Christian opinion; 
but his next step—the extraordinary feature of his 
address—is notable as showing how a renouncer of 
Mormonism regards the religious and social require- 
ments of conscientious polygamy. The institution 
is doomed, he says, but justice requires that the 
ehange be gradual. Legislation would inflame and 
strengthen Mormonism. It would have the aspect 
of religious persecution. Above all it would be at- 
tended with grave embarrassments. In law a Mor- 
mon and a Mohammedan have equal defense. Their 
marriages have domestic legality. Furthermore 
the difficulty arises as to which of the equal wives 
shall be the recognized help-meet. ‘‘ Twenty years’ 
association with this people, with unusual facilities 
for observation, has convinced me that, while they 
are, as I have been—undoubtedly the victims of a 
false logic, and an undue faith in men and books 
claiming divine authority, they stand to-day unex- 
celled for industry, temperance and virtue. Their 
polygamy may not be virtuous, as judged by the 
standard of others, but believe me it is purely so 
according to their own.’”’ Now many wives of one 
man have been frequently forced into assent to 
subsequent wives through a belief of religious ob- 
ligation. Again, there are unions without jealousy 
and with the implicit devotion of all. Mr. Godbe 
adduces a variety of illustrations in proof that an 
enforced disruption of present ties would work 
hardship. His remedy is time and public opinion. 
Not more than one Mormon family in ten practice 
polygamy. In the inmost heart of the women, and 
of the men no less than the women, it has been 
found sadly wanting in the chief essential of hu- 
man happiness to both sexes. If added to this the 
settled conviction of the community should be 
against any further plural marriages the system will 
break up by natural law. Should this very incom- 
plete resumé attraet attention to Mr. Godbe’s ad- 
dress, its readers will doubtless agree with us as te 





the novelty of his arguments and conclusions. 
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_ News of the Week. 


HOME. 


EW YORK harbor dues have been exorbi- 
- tant for years, and now the Tribune—incited 
thereunto, perhaps by the successful attack of the 
Times on the Tammany Ring—has undertaken to 
expose the extortions to which merchants entering 
this port are subjected under the present Health 
Officer. It is notorious that the position of Health 
Officer is legitimately one of the most lucrative 
offices in the gift of the State Executive, but accord- 
ing to the Tribune the present officer has largely 
increased his income by making a monopoly of the 
towing business, which ought to be open to compe- 
tition; by establishing sundry regulations for the 
execution of which unreasonable fees are always 
charged, and in short by so hampering the ways of 
shippers that a great many merchants have been 
driven to enter their ships at other ports in order to 
avoid the ruinous charges which are exacted here. 
Thus it is reperted, and the bills are published, that 
the charges which are paid to the Health Officer and 
his subordinates for getting a three hundred ton 
brig to her wharf in this city exceed by sixty dol- 
lars the charges for getting a similar vessel to her 
wharf in Boston. Besides this the New York vessel 
is fumigated at any rate, while the Boston vessel is 
fumigated provided she requires it, time as well as 
money being thus economized. We would not on 
any consideration suggest the keeping back of dis- 
coveries which may or might lead to the detection 
and exposure of these abominations which disgrace 
our city ; but if this thing is to go on where shall 
we be when the World, and the Herald, and the 
other religious papers bring out the exposures 
which are possibly at this moment preparing in 
their editorial penetralia? There is danger that, if 
such exposures become too frequent or too em- 
phatic, familiarity will breed contempt. The Times 
has done a worthy work this summer, and if we can 
overthrow the Tammany Ring and purify the city 
during the coming winter, perhaps Quarantine may 
take its turn next year, and who knows but Albany 
and even Washington will in time be reached? If, 
however, our social, civil and political organizations 
are utterly and incontestably destroyed on paper, 
within a few weeks of one another, we shall get 
used to it as we have toa hundred other things, and 
finding that we still live, we shall be too apt to go 
on and take our chances. 











Amore noteworthy bit of Russian news than 
the warlike intelligence in our Foreign column, is 
found in a cable dispatch to the Legation at Wash- 
ington, announcing that the Imperial fleet with the 
Grand Duke Alexis and staff on board, sailed from 
Cronstadt for New York on the 20th inst. The 
squadron consists of five vessels of war and tenders, 
selected as the best specimens of Russian naval 
architecture. The fleet will proceed to New York 
under canvas, the tedium of a North Atlantic voy- 
age not being a sufficient warrant in the eyes of the 
Minister of Marine to justify the reckless expendi- 
ture of coal, even where the good humor, not to 
mention the sea-sickness of an Imperial Prince is to 
be considered. It is announced that the United 
States Home Squadron, under Admiral Godon, will 
receive the visitors outside the Hook, or in the 
Lower Bay, and the combined fleet will steam (pro- 
vided the Russian Regulations justify such a con- 
sumption of coal) through the Narrows and up to 
the city, forts and ships saluting, the National 
Guard being drawn up on the Battery, and every- 
thing, in short, being arranged to give our visitors 
a fitting welcome. As all this will probably occur 
during the superb weather of early October, a very 
enjoyable fete may be anticipated, and the city will 
doubtless be full to overflowing in anticipation 
thereof. The Grand Duke will visit West Point and 
receive the hospitalities of this city before proceed- 
ing to Washington and across the Continent. In 
the course of the westward journey, buffalo hunt- 
ing is to be tried at Fort Laramie, and the hospita- 
ble Californians will doubtless outdo themselves in 
their reception of the party. 

We cannot but dread the effect of the follow- 
ing statement upon a powerful section of our fe- 
male friends. It is not that there are no ladies in 
the Grand Duke’s suite, but the reason why there 
are none that excites our apprehensions. Peter the 
Great, who, it may be remembered, cherished cer- 
tain medieval prejudices against the sex, decreed 
that women should not be passengers on board 
Russian vessels of war, and that tyranous ukase is 
not to be suspended, even in favor of the beautiful 
Princess Dagmar, wife of the Grand Duke. Hereisan 
opportunity for a missionary enterprise, and we 
venture to say that the brilliant Russian party will 
not be permitted to leave our shores without being 
convinced that the ukase in question is unworthy 
of the century in which we live. 


The Messrs. Appleton published their book en- 
titled Wonderful Escapes a little prematurely. 
What a pity that the following incident could not 
have been placed side by side with the adventures 
of Baron Trenck! On Thursday last, the steam-tug 
Dean Richmond, having a peaceful canal-boat in 
tow, approached the prison dock at Sing Sing. The 
guard on duty warned her off; the captain rang 
the bell to “slow” the engine; a stranger who was 
in the wheel-house rang it again, and the engineer, 
perceiving a confusion of signals, paid no attention 
to either. It was evident that the tug must touch 
the dock ; as she did so, a dozen convicts rushed out 
from the different shops where they were working, 
leaped on board, cast loose the canal-boat, and in 
a few minutes were plunging into the dense woods 
which cover the hills above Nyack, on the western 
shore of the Hudson. So far the plot had worked 
toa charm; but the telegraph soon brought a large 
force of police from New York, and alarmed the 
country from Nyack to Hoboken. With that per- 
versity which always seems to beset an escaped 


Sing Sing convict, these men made for New York. 
A few hours sufficed to arouse the country, and at 
the present writing several of the fugitives have 
been captured, or shot while resisting their pur- 
suers.. Some of oursuburban towns have a most 
praiseworthy system of police, whereby a num- 
ber of trustworthy citizens are authorized to 
make arrests without warrants. This is notably 
the case in the vicinity of Englewood, New Jersey, 
where suspicious characters are made to give an 
account of themselves ina manner which may be 
arbitrary, but is very conducive to security of 
persons and property. It is understood that the 
very cleverly executed plan of escape which we 
have described was concocted in the interest of one 
Dr. Creamer, sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
for receiving stolen goods. This convict is among 
those who have been captured. 


Mayor Hall’s card, which was published soon 
after the Times developed its plan of attack, has re- 
ceived another analysis, this time at the hands of 
Mr. John Foley, a Democrat of this city. It may 
be remembered that the Mayor, in the card referred 
to, attempted to deny his responsibility for the ac- 
counts which he had audited, and to place it upon 
a Board of Supervisors which was made up of equal 
proportions of Democrats and Republicans. Mr. 


“all liabilities against the County of New York, in- 
curred previous to the passage of this act, shall be 
audited by the Mayor, Comptroller, and present 
President of the Board of Supervisors.’’ By these 
three, then, to wit, Messrs. Hall, Connolly, and 
Tweed, the accounts, amounting to $6,312,541.37, 
were actually audited, passed, and paid, the money 
being raised by revenue bonds authorized by the 
law from which we have quoted. This would seem 
to fix the responsibility, not only in form but in 
law, on the individuals named. 


We cannot refrain from quoting just here what 
the Leader says, in commenting on the state of pub- 
lic opinion concerning the revelations which have 
been made: 

“The attack has only made the officials who represent 
Tammany strong throughout the nation. The question, 
despite our efforts to confine it to the city, where it could 
be more thoroughly understood, has assumed National 
proportions. The papers of the different States, which, a 
few weeks ago, could see no reason why Tammany should 
have any voice in National politics, now rise up, and, with 
one accord, have a National voice for Tammany. Weare 
stronger in the country than we were or cared to be a 
month ago, when we wanted only to do good for the City. 
But to the many editors who have taken up logical pens 
in our behalf, with a strength which tells us that all local 
Democratic causes are worthy of all Democratic sym- 
pathy and support, we say to-day that one merit Tammany 
Hall claims—she never forgets. To our Democratic breth- 
ren, from the counting-houses wherein the Boston Post is 
read to the cotton-houses wherein the Mobile Register is 
canvassed for good thought, we say, You have made our 
cause your own, and the good that will come of it is that, 
whether our strength in the city be so great as to make us 
vain, or not, your cause is ours.” 


In the case of the Westfield disaster the jury 
returned a sweeping verdict against the Ferry 
Company, and warrants were issued for their ar- 
rest on a charge of criminal neglect in causing the 
death of the persons who perished in the explosion. 
The President and Superintendent of the Company 
were promptly arrested and taken before the Coro- 
ner who, to the surprise of everybody, refused bail 
and committed them all to the ‘“‘Tombs”’ to await 
the action of the Grand Jury. They remained in 
prison for some hours until a writ of habeas corpus 
was procured, when they were admitted to bail, 
$20,000 being the amount required. 

——_~>_—_ 


FOREIGN. 


M THIERS’ modest proposition, urging the 
e confirmation in extenso, if not in perpetuo 
of his own semi-dictatorial powers, did not meet 
with that favor at the hands of an appreciative As- 
sembly, which the provisional President hoped for. 
Nevertheless, it is not at this writing decided what 
will eventually be done, nor can an opinion be 
fairly formed until the committee to which the 
motion was referred reportsits decision. Probably 
a stormy debate on the report is in progress as we 
go to press. Meanwhile the Right—that is to say, 
the Thiers party, has carried two important meas- 
ures, namely, the Decentralization Bill, which 
confers such pewers on the Departmental author- 
ities, as have never before been granted or even 
thought of; and the Indemnification Bill, which 
provides compensation in a sweepingly reckless 
manner for losses sustained in the provinces during 
the war. This last measure was passed against M. 
Thiers’ earnest protest, and may well cause some 
anxiety to him and to the Minister of Finance. 
Indeed if the Assembly is going to evince its con- 
fidence in M. Pouyer-Quertier’s management of the 
Treasury by discounting his ability to provide a 
revenue, tothe extent indicated in this vote, the 
French loan will not retain the popularity with 
which it began its tour of the European markets. 

The argument for the prosecution in the Com- 
munist trials has begun, the testimony having been 
all taken last week. Many, perhaps all of the 
prisoners have retained the defiant bearing with 
which they marched from Paris to Versailles after 
the closing scenes of the French siege. Spain has 
at last consented to the extradition of French Com- 
munists found on her soil, and one important arrést 
has already been made. It is understood that the 
disorganized condition of Spain, and the admirable 
opportunities for concealment offered by her 
mountainous frontiers tempted many escaping 
Communists to resort thither. They will not proba- 
bly be hunted down very vigorously by the 
Spanish authorities, who have their hands full 
at Madrid, and are moreover anathematized by the 
local International Society, a committee of which 
has addressed a letter to the Prime Minister naively 
protesting against the persecution to which it is 
subjected, and at the same time avowing its 





hostility to the Government. 


Foley quotes a law, passed in 1870, providing that. 





“‘ A story is circulating in Paris that an impor- 
tant Russian personage recently toid a French dip- 
lomatist that the result of the late war placed 
Russia in the position of France after the battle of 
Sadowa,”’ which is not bad as a piece of diplomatic 
English. The charming indefiniteness of all the 
terms in the proposition, is worthy of Mr. Glad- 
stone, or even of the late Mr. Burlingame himsell. 
The trustworthiness of this statement is sustained 
by a cable telegram intimating that the Czar has 
lately visited the camp of his Twelfth Army Corps 
accompanied by General Lefio the French Ambas- 
sador, and that Prussia is re-organizing her military 
establishment and buying stores. If it is possible 
to point outany given period of six weeks since the 
Crimean War when the Czar has not been on some 
kind of an inspecting tour, or when Prussia bas not 
been improving her army, we may admit that a 
Prusso-Russian war (we believe that is the correct 
compound) is imminent. 

It is several weeks since we gave some account 
of the yellow fever epidemic in Buenos Ayres. The 
details which were then published by no means 
exaggerated the state of affairs as is evident from 
the guthenticated statement that during the months 
of February, March, April and May, 1871, between 
75,000 and 100,000 persons, in a population of 180,000, 
were attacked by the disease. During this period, 
deaths, certainly to the number of 15,000, and pos- 
sibly to the number of 25,000 occurred. The popu- 
lation was panic-stricken and fled from the city, 
thousands of poor persons being transported by the 
Government. The total suspension of business has 
of course caused a vast amount of suffering among 
the poorer classes, and the present condition of 
affairs is dreadful almost beyond precedent. The 
American church and community have had to bear 
their share of these evils. Nearly all who remained 
in the city were attacked by the fever. Over thirty- 
five, most of whom were adults, have died, leaving 
many poor, chiefly widows and orphans, dependent 
on the church for support. Those of the resident 
Americans who are able have already contributed 
liberally to the relief of the destitute. Another 
subscription for this purpose is being raised, but in 
view of the financial embarrassment now existing 
in Buenos Ayres, the official board of the church 
determined to ask assistance from friends in the 
United States. Relying upon a generous response 
to this appeal, some have advanced funds to meet 
the most urgent present demands for help, and will 
continue to do so, that the poor may not be entirely 
without means of subsistence during the coming 
winter. Contributions are solicited for this most 
urgent cause and may be sent to A. Ostrander, Esq., 
No. 33 Park Row. New York City, or to Rev. H. G. 
Jackson, pastor of the American Church, Buenos 
Ayres, South America. The responsibility of these 
persons, as well as the trustworthiness of the fore- 
going statements is vouched for by Mr. Kirk, the 
United States Minister to the Argentine Republic, 
Resident at Buenos Ayres; Mr. Clap the Consul, 
and other Americans who are familiar with the 
state of affairs. 


Mr. Gladstone, or by courtesy, the Queen, has pro 
rogued Parliament until November 7th. Her Majes- 
ty’s speech was as usual read by the Lord Chancellor 
before the assembled Peers and Commons, and was 
quite as insignificant as is ordinarily the case with 
such addresses. We notice, however, a change in 
grammatical construction which may possibly be 
fraught with extraordinary diplomatic significance. 
Her Majesty, instead of using the plural form which, 
since journalism became a science, has been the spe- 
cial property of Editors and Royal Sovereigns, has 
adopted the personal pronoun. The speech itself is 
simply a resumé of affairs, the longest passage being 
devoted to the Treaty at Washington. No allusion 
is made to the Royal act whereby the dilatory action 
of the Lords concerning the Army Bill was over- 
ruled, although the fact that the bill has become a 
law is referred to with a complacency which must be 
intensely exasperating to Mr. Disraeli! 


_ The Markets, — 


‘PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Barley. bush... 1,220' Cotton. bales.. 5,078 | Peas. bush.. 

le - 55| Cut-meats, pks... 925 | Pork. pks 

1l| Eggs, bbls. .. 6,187 | Re 
100 | Flour. bbls. ... 
a ‘pasts 13,136 | Hops. bales.. 
Cheese, pks.... 81,471 | Lard. 8 
Corn, busn.. 725 
Corn Meat. dbls..2.065 . ba 
Corn Meal, bags 582 Vats, bush Wheat. bush.. [613,641 

Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Aug, 19th, were as fol- 
lows: 
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Le 1 
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Spring, No.2, # bush J @l. 32 | Sue, malt * busn....1.25@1.0 


Flour and Meal. 


45 HI er “en oe —: 
cy Ryo Fiour. inf. to ex....3. 
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Provisions. 
113.50 | Beef. India Bese. # te... 
11.25 | Shoulders, # B. 
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Western Extra. # bbl. .5.85@9. 
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Butter. 
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NEW YORK, Aug. 21st, 1871. 
(Receipts for the week. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


—— a a 





THE TASMANIAN DEVIL. 


N English Magazine gives an account of an 

animal found in Van-Dieman’s Land, of which 

brief mention has already been inade. If all 

that is said of it is true, it must be the most un- 
canny creature of the brute kind that walks or 
leaps on the face of the globe. Mr. Leakey, the 
writer, seems to exhaust the dictionary in his search 
for words adequate to the subject. Theanimal is of 
the marsupial family and about the size of a dog. 
It is gluttonous and sluggish and will gorge itself 
with food and then sleep heavily, but the slightest 
provocation or resistance of its will puts it into an 
ungovernable fury so that it acts like a veritable 
fiend. It is irritable to the last degree, and in its 
senseless fury will rush at anything, be it a mastiff 
ora barn-door. The sense of fear does not seem to 
exist among its instincts, and so long as a shred of 
its body {remains alive to fight, it will neither give 
truce nor quarter to the object of its wrath. It has 
no regard for inequality of battle, but will fight 
anything, anybody and any number indifferently 
until its life goes out with an infernal snarl. It has 
a diabolical face, a look of sarcasm by the drawing 
down of the lips, and eyes of uncompromising feroci- 
ty. Even if taken young nothing can soften its 
character, it will never learn to make friends with 
its guardians or not to be surly, but will fight with 
the bars of its cage, and usually dies in some mad 
struggle with them. Its grow] is incessant, and Mr. 
Leakey even credits it with swearing. In striving 
to explain such a character it has been suggested 
that hunger in its case may amount to positive pain, 
or that it may be a branch of the marsupial family 
that has inherited insanity. It is proposed to try 
the creature with the rocket, which no known 
beast, not even the ferret will face. If it will face 
this the proof of insanity will be strong. In hear- 
ing such an account we are reminded of the strik- 
ing language once used by Prof. J. D. Dana in re- 
gard to the lower animals. ‘He (man) sees his own 
debased appetites and fierce passions in full exhibi- 
tion among the brutes, that he may learn to call 
them beastly and brutal, and become the more con- 
scious of his fall as the depths are discovered to be 
even lower than the natural level of the animal.” 


NOVEL DENTISTRY. 


N English dentist, Mr. Coleman, has sug- 

gested a novel method of dealing with cari- 
ous teeth. Instead of operating on the tooth in the 
usual way he removes it from the mouth, clears it 
of all decayed and diseased parts, treats it to wash- 
ings of carbolic acid, fills it and then returns it to 
the socket. Out of fourteen cases treated in this 
manner he has been successful with nine. Startling 
as the new idea may seem it is already receiving 
favorable attention from other dentists and miay 
make considerable of a revolution in the practice of 
dentistry. We have had a practical experince in 
this matter, which is in point. Some yeavs ago a 
bungling dentist in attempting to remove a decayed 
tooth took out the adjoining sound one instead. 
The carious tooth was then removed and the sound 
one replaced in its own socket. A still further 
blundering perpetuates the reminiscence, for the 
tooth was put in back side foremost, and yet took a 
firm hold, which it still retains. There are methods 
for deadening the pain in extracting teeth either by 
general or local anwsthetics. We have known of a 
simple, local application, and that not by freezing, 
which entirely does away with pain without affect- 
ing the consciousness of the patient. With such 
appliances at hand, and the filling done outside of 
the mouth, dentistry may become shorn of its 
terrors. 


GRAPHITE. 


RAPHITE is a mineral of increasing value 
in the arts, and offers great opportunities for 
invention. The Scientific American makes a sum- 
mary of its virtues. It is used for crucibles, stove 
polish, glazing gun-powder, lead pencils, iron cast- 
ings, electro-plating, priming for black colors, pack- 
ing steam joints, lubricating machinery, in the man- 
ufacture of Bessemer steel, in printing ink, in pre- 
venting the incrustation of boilers, in agriculture, 
and for fire-proof safes. The most extensive cruci- 
ble works are at Passau, in Bavaria; at Battersea, 
near London, and at Jersey City. It is said that 
$600,000 worth is used annually for stove-polish 
alone. Graphite is found in association with rocks 
of all ages and has been a great puzzle to geologists, 
as it appears in utter disregard of all laws of depo- 
sition, injection, or stratification. Its value in arts 
depends on various qualities which adapt it for the 
different purposes, Purity is not so much of a con- 
sideration as its grain or texture. A compact 
grainy variety is best for pencils, while a loose mold 
with shiny particles and scales is better for cruei- 
bles. There is abundant room for discovery both 
in finding new deposits, and in preparing it for its 
various uses. 


— Mr. C. F. Varley, the electrician, ventures to 
suppose that earthquakes may be sometimes due to 
The suggestion is derived from 
the fact that during the earthquakes of March 17, 
powerful currents of electricity were flowing 
through the telegraph cables toward England. He 
supposes that between the exterior crust of the 
earth and the interior red-hot mass there may be a 
non-conducting layer of hot and dry rock which 
acts as an insulator. Thus the world is a huge Ley- 
den jar which discharges itself on occasion, causing 
an earthquake. 


— There is a telegraphoperator in the West who 
can receive a message on one circuit and transmit it 
on a second, simultaneously, with ease and rapidity. 
This operator is a young lady. 


— The stock of ice provided for the use of New 





% | York Citw4“ring the present season is 1,000,000 tons. 
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Farm and Garden. 








GAS-TAR. 


E suppose that it is Mr. Charles Dudley 

Warner that writes as follows in the Connec- 
ticut Courant: “If gas-tar were a patented article, 
sold only under a monoply, at four times its present 
price, it might be advertised, recommended, and 
kept before the people as the best and cheapest 
preservative for timber that is exposed to damp- 
ness, or the weather. As matters stand we either 
know nothing certain about it, or forget in the 
press of work to use our knowledge, or we avoid 
all additional trouble thinking the bare wood 
“will last our time, without any daubing works.” 
Who knows for instance, what good it will do shin- 
gles io soak ’em init? Some years ago I tried to 
hunt up some facts, but none were current. The 
tar was used for roofing, but the roofers never 
thought of its being serviceable for anything else. 
In my search for evidence of its preserving wood, 
I found under the eaves of a gravel roof balf buried 
in the earth a maple broom-handle and a sappy 
pine paddle that had been used by the roofers to 
stir their tar with when the roof was laid on four 
or five years before. Both were rotten except un- 
der the tar. Here is a bit of similar experience 
from a correspondent of the Ploughman:” 


“In the month of November, 1866, I took a piece of new 
spruce board, eighteen inches long and six inches wide, and 
split it in two pieces, pointing the ends so they would drive 
intothe ground. One piece I covered with gas-tar, putting 
it on the same as paint, witha brush, the other piece I put 
nothing on. Idrove them in my garden, side by side, so 
there could be no difference as to moisture, and was care- 
ful to point them both on the same end of the board, so 
there could be no possible difference, In November, 1869, 
just three years, the one that had no tar on 1t was all rot- 
ted off, while the tarred one is as sound, for aught I know, 
as it was the day I put it in the ground.” 


THe Lonpon Cat SHow.—English illustrated 
papers have published, and American illustrated 
papers have, as usual, copied pictures of the prize 
eats exbibited at the London eat show. A hundred 
and sixty of these household animals were sent to 
the Fair, and itis curious, and somewhat subversive 
to accepted theories that the spinsters were ina 
majority, neither among the exhibitors nor among 
the takers of prizes, thirty-two prizes being taken 
by gentlemen, fifteen by married ladies, and only 
four by spinsters. It appeared also from the com- 
position of the erowd of spectators that gentlemen 
are at least as fond of cats as ladies—whether spin- 
sters or otherwise,—are for, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, stove-pipe hats were nearly as abundant in 
the rooms as were—what shall we say? Well, as were 
the articles of apparel usually worn by ladies en 
promenade. Among the most beautiful cats in the 
ghow were the white Persians, several of which had 
pale blue eyes of a most delicate shade; but these 
blue-eyed beauties, apparently as a compensation 
for their good looks, are deaf asadders. Some of 
the cats had large numbers of extra toes, and others 
lacked tails; some were diminutive and others 
large and fat, so that altogether the show created 
quite a sengation, and was a marked success, though 
it only lasted a single day, 


Fucusias AND HELioTrore.—A private letter 
from a lady traveling in Ireland describes the 
growth of garden favorites in the neighborhood of 
Killarney as something wonderful. It may be ow- 
ing to our own lack of information concerning the 
Hibernian flora, but it certainly surprised us to learn 
that the common varieties of heliotrope grow vine- 
fashion against the walls of houses, climbing in 
some instances as high as the second story and dif- 
fusing their exquisite fragrance in proportion. As 
for the fuchsias, they do not exhibit elimbing pro- 
pensities, but are content with developing tree-like 
proportions, their usual practice being to attain the 
height of lilacs in New England, putting forth their 
‘ gorgeous blossoms even as we have heard they do 
in California, where they grow out of doors to what 
may be described as an umbrageous size. The cli- 
mate of the Killarney region is notoriously and 
superabundantly rainy, which, perhaps accounts in 
some degree for the remarkable growth of certain 
shrubs. 


Snow.—When the thermometer is'among the 
nineties it is very agreeable to think; about snow, 
and anything that can be said in its favor has at 
least au attractive side. The popular belief in the 
enriching properties of a heavy snow-fall is based 
usually upon the idea that it brings down a large 
amount of ammonia, and that a moderate depth of 
snow is oftentimes for this reason plowed under 
with a beneficial effect upon the Jand. It is proba- 
ble, however, that this effect is produced by me- 
chanical rather than by chemical means, Snow is 
fetter for land than rain, but may not the reason 
be that its slow melting and its percolations through 
the hard clods have a more effective action than the 
heavy downward dash of falling rain. Three inches 
of snow plowed under must certainly prevent the 
solid settling down of the furrow slice, and as it 
melts away, a cavity is left which exposes the soi] to 
the air and causes it to dry in a more friable con- 
dition. 


Grass ror HorsEs.—There is no better medi- 
cine to keep work-horses in good condition during 
summer than a bite of grass. Horses that have such 
slow work as plowing are better out in the field at 
night, where they can get such grass as will keep 
them feeding half the time. They should, however, 
have their regular feed in thestable before being 
turned out, as the grass will not answer in place of 
more substantial feed. ‘Never let a work-horse 
spend the Sunday nor a holiday in thestable. Turn 
him out, if he does roll in a wet spot and give occa- 
sion for an extra cleaning on Monday morning. He 
“requires just such a change of exercise and feed to 
ikeep him in good health, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


IDNEY SMITH’S Pracricat Joke.—The 
Vicar of Edmonton was dead; his son had 
been his curate, and the family were preparing to 
leave the house that was endeared to them by holy 
memories and happy associations. While they were 
grieving—hopelessly and fruitlessly it seemed— 
enter the canon of St. Paul’s (the Rev. Sidney 
Smith). Present, the son and three delicate daugh- 
ters. The widow was ill—ill of sorrow gone and 
sorrow to come. Mr. Smith began by asking the 
character of a servant who was leaving them, 
making that appear asa motive for his visit. After 
a while he said, ‘‘ Itis my duty to tell you that I 
have given away the living of Edmonton, and I am 
sure the new vicar will appoint his own curate.” 
There was a mournful look, but the blow was ex- 
pected. ‘‘ Oddly enough,’’ continued Mr. Smith, 
“his name is the same as yours ; have ;you any re- 
lations of that name?’ There was a melancholy 
answer—‘‘No!” “ By a still more singular ecoinci- 
dence his Christian name is the same—Thomas 
Tate.” A gleam of hope passed into the group, ‘In 
fact,” said he, ‘‘ there is no use in mincing the mat- 
ter; you are the Thomas Tate, and vicar of Edmon- 
ton.’”’ They burst into tears, cried from excess of 
joy, and the burly canon of St. Paul’s wept with 
them—happy tears, mingled with merry laughter. 


Tue Hecpre Hanp.—Augusta Moore, in Zion’s 
Herald, gives the following beautiful illustra- 
tion, taken down from the lips of a preacher 
who had been a soldier: *‘ Then the ministers, 
in illustrating the sinner’s desperate case and 
where his help lies, told of Colonel Carpenter, 
who being shot in the arm, and feeling his 
strength fast going, prepared to run across several 
rods of ground swept by a cross-fire from the 
enemy, and, in the center, literally heaped up with 
the slain. ‘ You will never try to cross there,’ said 
his comrades. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘if I can but get 
behind the breastworks on the other side, my wound 
can be dressed, and I shall live, Here I shall cer- 
tainly die.’ Then giving them the message for his 
wife and friends, should he not reach the breast- 
works, he bade them good-by, and rushed out—a 
race for life. The bullets flew and the shells shrieked 
about him; on heran. He gained the breast-works, 
and leaped with all his failing might. Vainly. Back 
he fell upon the bloody sod. And now a perfect 
storm of balls was poured upon him; but not one 
hithim. Mustering all his remainiag strength he 
rose, stepped back a little, and dashing forward 
blindly, leaped once more. It was his last effort to 
secure his own life, and it wasin vain. Back again 
he fell, groaning, despairing. It was over; he must 
die, he thought. Just then a sand-bag moved, a 
hand was extended from behind it, and a voice 
said, ‘‘Carpenter, reach me your hand.” The dying 
man faintly stretched out his well arm, so that the 
hand of help could reach it, and in a moment more 
he wasin safety and among friends. His life was 
saved.” 


— A young Chinaman, Choy Awah,a Sunday- 
school scholar in Washington, has been devoting 
himself to pigeon English, and recently rendered 
the parable, in the xxvth chapter of Matthew, of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, in this wise: **The 
kingdom jlike ten girls; never marry; they bring 
some lanterns; come out till some new married 
man come that way; have got five wise and five 
foolish. Five hold lanterns with no oil, Smart five 
all have oilinside. The new married man come late; 
they sleep. By and by they all say, ‘ New married 
man come.’ Allgo out to him. Five makey nice 
lanterns. Five fools says, ‘ You give my oil; lamp 
no oil, you give my some.’ The smart say, ‘I no 
give you; ij not enough; you go market buy.’ 
Foolish go market to buy. The new married man 
come. All come into dinner. Shut the door. By 
and by the foolish come ang say, *‘ Boss, boss, open 
door.’ He say, ‘Inolikey you; younomy. Must 
be smart, no understand the day.’”’ 


—A lady has engaged a servant, who upon her 
arrival, thys announces herself: “ I’m the girl that 
Miss Hand was to jogk up. She’s my Aunt Sarah— 
Im a dasher.”” “ You're a—what?”’ said I, ex- 
plosively, in my astonishment. “A dasher—A 
dasher down.” I just started. I began to think 
she must be a lunatic. Andalunatic who announced 
herself as a dasher down might not be the subject 
of aform of hallycination one would like to have 
illustrated in one’s parlor. But, while I started, she 
added mildly, “ That’s my name,’”’ ‘ Oh!” said I, 
relieved, and catching my breating, ‘ justspell it, if 
you please,” ‘* A-d-a-s-ha—Adasha; D-o-w-n-e— 
Downe ; Adasha Down,” ‘ Thankyou. It sounds 
rather terrific, you see, before one knows; especially 
for one who is to handle cups and saucers,’’—Mrs, 
Whitney’s Zerub Throop's Experiment. 


— Let the question be, How to find this Way of 
Prayer? And for this, let me say, it is a hidden 
way where the secret of the Lord is. A great many 
seek it and do not find it. But whoeyer finds it, 
finds it here ; in the finding how to liye by faith, no 
man prays the prayer of faith, going apart from 
his life todo it, Hemay be industrious, he may be 
wise, he may plan well, he may be upright, he must, 
or God will disown him; but if he liye by faith in 
these, much more will God disown him. His faith 
muat be in God, and then he may fitly pray in faith, 
because it is the faith he lives by. Alas! there is no 
cheaper way jnto the prayer of faith than this~ 
and truly there should not be.—Prayer of Faith— 
Bushnell. ‘ 


—A correspondent relates that at a social enter- 
tainment in Berlin, a timid member of Parliament 
approached Bismarck and asked him in what state 
he imagined Lorraine and Alsace would be after 
three years of German rule. ‘“ Does that trouble 
you much ?” asked Bismarck. ‘‘ Yes, very much,” 
replied the Deputy. “ Well,’’ rejoined the Prince, 
**it does not trouble me at all. Who knows whether 
the world will exist in three years from now?” 


—Mueh has been said of the ladies of Llan- 
gollen, Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. 





ne question if in all that has been written of those 
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pseudo-recluses, they have been half so well hit off 
as by Mrs. Morris, a lodging-house keeper in the 
neighborhood. ‘“ I must say, sir, after all,” observed 
Mrs. Morris, “that they were very charitable and 
cantankerous. They did a deal of good, and never 
forgave an injury!” There is something of the ring 
of Mrs. Poyser in this pithily-rendered judgment. 


— The first widow marriage among the Kupola 
Bunias of Bombay took place a few weeks ago. It 
required a good deal of courage in the poor woman 
to break through the superstitious customs of cen- 
turies, and marry again. We hope that she will 
have no occasion to regret not burning herself with 
the body of ber dead husband.—Revolution. 

—Miss Fiske, while in the Nestorian mission, 
was at one time in feeble health and much depress- 
ed inspirits. One hot Sunday afternoon she sat on 
her mat on the chapel floor, longing for support 
and rest, feeling unable to maintain her trying po- 
sition until the close of worship. Presently she 
felt a woman’s form seated at her back, and heard 
the whisper, ‘‘Lean on me.” Scarcely yielding to 
the request, she heard it repeated, “Lean on me.” 
Then she divided her weight with the gentle plead- 
er, but that did not suffice. In earnest, almost re- 
proachful tones, the voice again urged, “If you love 
me, lean hard.” 


—An ambitious glazier in New York has spent 
three months trying to get a contract to put one 
pave of glassin the new Court House. He says if 
he could get such a contract ‘on the usual terms,” 
it would make him independently rich. The man 
who painted the lightning-rod has erected a brown 
stone mansion on the profits of the job. 


—The Rock, an English paper, considers that in 
the hands of the working classes the penny Sunday 
newspaper is of much evil. It bas “no hesitation 
in saying that of the millions who are thus spell- 
bound on the Sabbath, hundreds of thousands, fol- 
lowing the training of their early days, would have 
been found joining in public worship, if they had 
not been kept at home by the Sunday newspapers.” 


—King Louis of Bavaria, intending to give the 
most perfect representation of Shakespeare’s plays 
ever attempted, convokes to Munich, for the month 
of January, 1872, all the great actors of the works 
of the mighty dramatist, without reference to lan- 
guage or country. 


—The Pope the other day thus advised the 
young men of Rome: “‘ Never holdin your hand a 
newspaper of whatever color it may be: and in 
particular, remember that things vomited by hell 
cannot be read or touched without sin.”’ 


—-The Providence Journal, in considering how 
soon a mob ought to be fired upon, says: “‘ We think 
that under such circumstances ‘* patience ceases to 
be a virtue’ after a second brick, and is not much 
of a virtue after the first.’’ 

—Young lady physicians are multiplying 
throughout our country, and as a result, it is said, 
the young men are becoming more sickly than 
they used to be. 


—A man who married a buxom Irish girl, 
greatly to the horror of his mother and sister, 
made the following defense: *‘If I married an 
American girl I must have an Irish girl to take care 
of her, and I cannot afford to support both of 
them.”’ 


—Celia Burleigh, in one of her sermons, says: 
‘“‘T have known folks who have never committed a 
blunder, whose hearts are as dry as dust; and others 
who have constantly transgressed, whose sym- 
pathies are as warm and quick as those of an an- 
gel.” 


—The following is from the Terre Haute Mail: 
“If the party who plays the accordion in this vi- 
cinity at nights will only change his tune occasion- 
ally, or sit where we can scald him when the engine 
has steam on, he will hear of something to his ad- 
vantage.” 


—“ Water your stock”—a good precept for the 
farmer, but a bad one for railroad directors, 





Publishers’ Department. 








Educational Matters. 
We commend to the many whoare interested, the 
special educational features of this number, as set 
forth in the advertising pages. 


> 
HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 


As we are unable to detect thieves ‘in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers thatremit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. (All 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 

——_=_—__—- 
Notice to Subscribers. 


Those who remit money to the Christian Union should be 
careful to give their Post OFFICE address, with the State. 
Those requesting a change of address should give their 
former as well as their present Post Office, and be sure to 
send it ten days before the change isto be made. We,as wellas 
our subscribers are often subjected to great inconvenience 
by neglect of this—they in not receiving their paper, and 
we io a fruitless search for the address to which it has been 
sent. 

——_>—— 


When does your Subscription Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UnTIoN at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 
pires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $4.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will, be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subscriber, old and new. 


Roofing Materials. 
H. W. Johns’ extensive Roofing Manufactory, erected 
last August at Long Island City, opposite New York city, 
was destroyed by fire on the 26th of July last; but he com- 
menced at once a new main building, in which the Asbestos 
Roofing is made, which will be built of iron; and we learn 
with pleasure that Mr. Johns will be ready to supply this 
Roofing in any reasonable quantities by the 21st inst. With 
facilities for making 40,000 square feet of this Roofing per 


‘day, we are told, Mr. Johns has been unable for several 


months to fill bis orders, and he is pow arranging to double 
the capacity of his works. Second in importance to the 
Roofing is an article known as “ Asbestos Roof Coating,” 
which is a fibrous coating, an elastie waterproof felting. It 
is used as a finishing coating for the Asbestos Roofing, and 
is invaluable for ali kinds of roofs. 

As an evidence of its superior quality, Mr. Johns was 
awarded the first premium at the American Institute Fair, 
for Improved Roofing. 

—_—»-—_—. 
The American Woman’s Home 

Is a book of which the publishers have sold scores of thou- 
sands of copies. Itis one of the most popular home books 
ever written; a book of 500 pages, embellished profusely 
with pictures of Model Homes, Working Plans for building 

cuts of innumerable practical Domestic Conveniences and 
Interior Decorations; Scientific Nlustrations of the Princi- 
ples of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating, &c., &¢., besides 
two beautiful full-page plates and an exquisite engraved 
Title-Page. The whole brilliantly printed on excellent pa- 
per, and bound in elegant, substantial and attractive style 
The authors are CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET 
BEECHER Stowg. The Independent says: 


** It és @ book with more substantial merit and less pretension than 
any we have seen for a long time. Its title-page describes it as‘ a 
de to the formation and maintenance of economical, health< 
ful, beautiful, and Christian homes ;’ and its contents amply vie 
dicate its right to claim this character.”’ 


And the N. Y. Tribune says: 


* Almost every small every day perplexit 
answer here, and it is 
must prove invaluable. 


We will mail, free of postage, a copy of this admirable 
book (price $2.50) to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6, for the CurisTIAN UNION (with MAR- 
SHALL’s **WASHINGTON’”’). 


— >--— 
The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughoutthe whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as weli as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth's Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subsciiption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S“ Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


A finds its help an« 
a book which, to country readers at least, 


——-.-_--_. 
Time! 
Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected. 


> — 
Attention is called to the advertisement in another co’- 
umn of Messrs. R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








The Phrenological Journal 
For September contains an interesting analysis of the li 
and character of Rulloff. This sketch will be read with in- 
terest. There is also an account of a singular case of life in 
ahead only. We commend this number of the Phrenologi- 
eal as a good one. Published by 5. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 
—_~>—_— 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint an¢ 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Bingle copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS. &c 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


5000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


TO BE 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 

The Grover & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme SE usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for ali manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws in thin material. like the lock-stitch, nor 
rips on ail kinds of materia! like the single-thread 
stitch. 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with aider and quilting gauge, all complete, 


Price, $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 

Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 
At the regular e of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. ; 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 

o every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers re for this 
Premium, will be presented a c: of MARSHALL’S 
G OF WASHING- 
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* HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVI. 
TON,” a work of world-wide fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America. 
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Financial. 








The Week has developed more life in Wall 
street than has been usual of late, the chief fea- 
ture being the excitement consequent upon the 
sudden change in the prospects of the new United 
States loan. Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. are in the 
constant receipt of iuquiries from bankers all 
over the country with regard to conversions and 
subscriptions. This firm publishes a circular 
wherein it is stated that only about $35,000,000 of 
the new loan remain to be taken up by popular 
subscription in this country. The Secretary of the 
Treasury will, ou the 1st of September next, ap- 
propriate #20,000,000 of the coin belonging to the 
Treasury to the redemption of 5-20 bonds, in addi- 
tion to the amount provided for by syndicates 
(thet is by the combinations of bankers) in Europe 
and America. Interest upon the amount thus 
notified will cease at the end of ninety days (as 
provided by law), and further notices of redemp- 
tion will follow at short intervals. 

All banks and bankers throughout the country 
are requested to act as agents, to whom a uniform 
commission will be a!lowed. 

Government Securities have tended upward 
very steadily throughout the week, and are firm 
at the latest reports. In London 1862s closed at 
93%, old ’65s at 9344, ’678 93%, and 10-40s at 9X. 

Gold was stronger early in the week, but fell off 
only to recover again toward the close. 

Money is easy at 2 to 4 per cent. on call. 

The Stock Market bas been dull asa rule, the 
chief excitement being about Pacific Mail, which 
has been bought and sold almost, on certain days, 
to the exclusion of everything else. The recorded 
sales, for instance, on Thursday were so large as 
to excite suspicion, and two decided breaks in the 
price were the result. It was quoted at 50% at the 
close of the day, the opening price having been 
62%. 

In the General Markets cotton was lower 
early in the week, but gained strength toward the 
middle and end thereof. Breadstuffs and pro- 
visions are depressed and somewhat unsettled. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last : 

American Gold Coin............. 11234 12 ,1123¢ 11246 
0.8. Currency 6’s.. .. 116, 11536 116,115 % 
U. 8. secce 117%¢ ,1185¢,119 
U. 8. 6’s, 81, Cou 1175 11834 ,1183¢, 1194, 
U. 8. 5-20’s. reg. M. and N...............- 1414 114 
U. 8. 5-20’s. "62, Cou. M. and N........... 2. -s00--0-- 14K 
T. 8. 5-20’s, 64, Cou. M. and N 114,1143¢ .1144¢ 11456 
U. 8. 5-20’s, "65, Cou. M. and N... ..114%,114 &,114% , 11446 

- B. 2-208, 11344 L189 11336 LIS 
. 113% ,L133% 

11836 ,113% 113% 

» Reg......- 
U. 8.410-40 Cou.......-..--.++ 
Centra! Pacitic goid bonds .... 

48; 

N. ¥. Cent. and efudson scrip ........... YAY Ub5¢ 4 6 
Reading......... Lanciscchentconsssese 11544 114% , 114 Y L149 96 
wake Shore..... % 109 4¢ .1095¢ 
BROCE [sland.. .......ceceees-ce0+ +00 lOBX 10836 10834 10836 
Mil. & St. Paul secceteee coe oe: 1, 0% 60% 6036 
Mil. & St. Paui. pr.. cbeee oa ‘ 
Northwestern. pret 
fort Wayve onal 9944 3946 ,995¢ 994 
PisteDurmis........... oes. eee vooe LIBY 118% 11859 
New Jersey Centra! eee» «10596 1056, 105 
Harlem ......... Sanenedceseredses «+ 00012856 128,128 1284 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Pregress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(uegun July last), is being pushed forward with 
reat energy from both extremities of the line. 
veral thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
eted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior: 
rains are running over 130 miles of finished 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border of ota. Including its 
purchase of the 8t. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
leted road, and by September next this will be 


ne to at least 3 0 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling. and ephoneesasty recommend, as 
a Profitable and_perfectly Safe investment, the 
First Mor e Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern ¢ Railroad Company. They have 

0 hy run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only mo e on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, also, as 
fast as the Road is completed, on 

2 ,009 ACRES GF LAND to overs mile of 
t ,or © Acres foreach $1,000 B 
are éxempt from U. 8. Tax; 


ar, le Gold. 
$180 F100 He 8 (0,000, 

ANDS FO ONDS. Northern Pacific 
7-80’s are at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Com "8 8, 
at their lowest cash p Fhis renders them 

EST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
ND. The proceeds of all sales 
red to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First Mo 
Bonds of the Gompany: e Land Grant of the 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This:immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Com y’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
sit: mere . ~*~ poem ry accessible to the peo- 
e, which is OR SAFE. 
EXCHANGE U. 5. Vive -Fwenries, 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-Twenties 
are now exch them for Northern Pacific 
Beven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and ren sing their yearly income. 
OTHE SECURITIES. — All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in_exchange for Northern cific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES On Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn. will ibe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or trom the under- 


Fe eisai ae JAY COOKE & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 

: the country. 4 ™ 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


". $1,000,000 


Capital, . . 

Pays" Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays} Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals, 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporatione. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Serretary. 
RUNKS VALISES, SHOPPING 
y and TRAVELING BAGS. 
136 Fulton 8t., bet. a and Nassau 8t., 




















New York. C, TUOMEY, 





First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers 
of the United States, in denominations of $1000, 
$500, and $100. 

They bave thirty (30) years to run, bearing Hight 
Per Cent. (8 per ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th 
days of August and February in each year. The 
Principal and Interest are payable in Gold. The 
Principal in New York; the Interest in New York, 
London, and Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They 
are Coupon Bonds, but can be registered or con- 
verted into Registered Bonds, and are receivable 
at par and accrued interest in payment for the 
Company’s land sales. The payment of the pria- 
cipal and interest is secured by a first and only 
mortgage on the Company’s Lands, granted by the 
United States in 1806, lying on the line of this road, 
and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the railway of the 
Western Division, extending from Marysville, 
Kansas, to a junction with the Union Pacific Road 
at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, together 
with the Equipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan aud 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the 
terms of the Mortgage Deed, which probibits a sale 
of the Company’s lands at less than four ($4) dollars 
per acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage 
upon any portion sold until the purchase money is 
paid to the Trustees, who are authorized to apply 
the same to the payment of these Bonds, either by 
purchase or to the Sinking Fund, for their redemp- 
tion at maturity. This will more than extinguish 
the debt and leave the railway and equipments 
free. The security for the payment of these Bonds 
is therefore beyond all contingency. 


Holders of 5-20’s, and especially those who do not 
desire to be paid off by the Treasury Departmeat, 
can now exchange their Governments for these 
Bonds at a at a good and substantial profit. 


The location of the line of the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad is a commanding one, from 
the fact that it is a practical extension westwardly 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land 
Grant road after the Illinois Central. The St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad is fed at its eastern 
terminus (St. Joseph) by Railway lines coming 
direct from Hannibal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local 
roads converging at St. Joseph. Its business is 
therefore secured. Its connection with the Union 
Pacific road opens up the through middle route 
across the continent, and is of national importance. 
This is reflected in the fact that the quantities of 
letters and telegrams which we have received dur- 
ing the few days the Bonds have been for sale, ap- 
plying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of in- 
ternal improvements, while at the same time they 
make a good investment. 


Price for the present, 9744 and accrued interest in 
currency. 


Circulars, maps, pamphlets, documents, &c., fur- 
nished upon application. 

Expressage relating to the Bonds free. Market- 
able Securities received in exchange. 

We have been at great expense iz the examination 
of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and 
are satisfied the investments in this Loan will not 
only be safe but profitable. We base our calcula- 
tions on the fact thatthe First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company, on the Eastern Division, lately suc- 
cessfully placed by our firm at 97%, have advanced 
to 102 and accrued interest, making them rule at 
106, or nearly ten per cent. advance. 

Under all circumstances, we unhesitatingly re- 
commend them. 


TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET. 


FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 


No. 172 BROADWAY. 


New YORK, July 28, 187). 
t@ A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. has 
een declared, payable August Ist, free of tax. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker St., New York. 
Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due, 

JOHN J. ZULLLE, Cashier. 














OCK WOODS CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Broodway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN 
LNSTITUTY , 1805, 67 "69. and 70. 
Imperial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
per doz. Life Sized otographs, Ten Dollars. 


[A= DES{RING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
class Sewing-Machine, spines easy month) 
stalments, mey.*B ly at Bowery. , A Lt 
st Twenty-six it, and 477 Ninth Avenue, 
Good work at highest prices if desired, 





FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


or 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


H.VING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With BO Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New Yok City with the Great Lakes 


Most Urect Route Possible. 


The Bonds$eowred by a First Mortgage 
on the fest forty miles west from 
NewYork city, at the rate 
0f$30,000 per mile. 


$30,060 permile already erpended on 
ihat sortion of the read. 


MAP AND CROULAR RELATING TO THY 
IONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


NEW JERSEY, 
Indorse¢ by tie N. VY. & Midland Co., 


MAY EE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 
LEONAD, SIELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 16 WAUL S8T., 


AND 
THE MINTOLAIR RAILWAY 00, 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 





INSURANCE. 
HOME 


insurance Company 


oF NEW YORK. 
OF FIKK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 








CASH CAPITL, . « . 
Assets, Ist Jan 1871, ° ° 
Liabilities, . = ots 
JBSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-SIX’ SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
snowing th condition of the Company on 
thelst day ot July, 1871: 
Ss8kKTS. 
Cush. Balance ir Bank. TK $539,929 08 
Bonds and Morvages. being first lien on 
Rea!) Estate, wrth $4,715,000, . 3 1,829,985 00 
Loans on Stoeksoayable on demand(mar- 
ket value of Beurities, $196,930), . . 15,300 00 
United States Stcks. (market value) 1,446,343 75 
State and Municpal Stocks and Bonds 
(market value), . o) (i . . 
Bank Stocks(maket value’. 
nterest due Ist J nuarv. 1971. ; 
Balance in hands\f Agents. . . . ¢ 
Bilis Receivable J ee "Ss - 80,778 87 
Other Proverty. Mycellaneous Items. . 31,863 50 
Premiums due an uncollected on Poli- 
cies issued atthisoffice, . . . 7,045 31 
Real Es 7 2 eae e 1,500 
Government Stamp, on hand, ° 379 27 
Total, . .  » « . _ $4,660,126 90 
CHARLES J MARTIN President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. WASiIBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t tecr’y. 
T B. GREENT, 24 Ags’t Secr’y. 


A dividend of five jer cent. has this day been 
declared—payable on d:mand, free of tax. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 








The officers of this Company are prepared to 
ake liberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter, 





J 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co, 
Vat gy > men 1852.) 
Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 
CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies issued, entitling the holde 
fo thre arters of the Net Profits. Agencies ina 
I gives and towns in the United States. 
AMIN 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. HENRY KIP, Ass’t Sec’y. 








4 Nena MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for popeler favor. As the result 
of years of experiment, it embodies naturally many 
advantages Over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, cannot now compare with this more 
modern production. It combines the required 
aides of SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, DURA- 
ILITY, and ADAPTABILITY. We’ further 
to prove by ACTUAL 
y of our agencies. that it 
een readi 


PA 
for ALL KINDY OF WORK, Is hotter adapted to 
ING-MACHINE than any other in che eke 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


MUSIC. 








“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Composer and Conductor, 
Author of the SONG QUEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, 


etc,, etc. 

The SONG KING contains one hundred and 
ninety-two pager, of the same size as the Triumph, 
Palm, etc., and although itis eighty pages larger 
than its ee predecessor the SONG EEN, it i 
sold at the same price, $87.50 adoz. 7é6e. single. 
Bound only in board covers. 

The popularity of the Son UEEN is shown by 

the fact that it has reached an issue of over 75,- 

OOO copies, and the SONG KING is the result 

of nearly tive years’ additional experience. 

Mr. Palmer has the rare gift of condensing and 

compacting, and the SONG KING is filled with 

ems of musical thought, in a practical and admirable 

Torm for Singing Classes. Conventions, and M 

Associations. 

gee ata SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 

cation. 

Ready Aug. 15. Published by ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington St., Ohicago. 


FULL OF LIFE. 





Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIO. 


(ND 

> 
DEVOTIONAL. | 
EASY. < 
POP UL AR. > 
— 

— 

‘eo 

Z 


Sparkling. 


NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. B. Per- 
kins and Rey. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Bend 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
43 Eighth St., New York. 














For High Schools ! 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


A want long felt will now be supplied. The 
Hour of Singing. compiled by the atettagetened 
composer L. O. EMERSON, and by W. 8. TLLDEN, 
a faithful and successful Teacher of Music in 
High Schools, is filled with good and appropriate 
music, which may be sung in one, two, or three 

rts and a portion in four parts. There is also a 

omprehensive Klementary Course, and & Collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Hymns and Tunes” for opening and clos- 
ing. 

Price, 90 Cents. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Will be Ready September Ist, 
Baumbach’s New Collection 


SACRED MUSIC. 


A large quarto volume of 204 pages, suitable for 
quartette or chorus choirs, its table of contents 
comprise contributions from the most eminent 
American composers of church music, gems m 
the works of the great masters, and the choicest 
compesitions of the author. The whole will form 
the most complete and desirable collection of sa- 
ered music extant. e work is equally well 
adapted for use in all Protestant denominations. 
Mr. Baumbach has devoted to the preparation of 
this work the best years of his life. @ intends it 
to be his last work of thig class, and, therefore, has 
spared no pains to make it worthy of a permanent 
place in all first-class choirs. Price, bound in cloth, 
#3.; boards, $2.50. Copies mailed prepaid op receipt 
of the priee. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark St., Chicago. 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


For Sabbath Schools. 25 each. $3.00 per dozen. 
8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers. Cleveland, 0. 


- JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
osep Or Descriptive 
drnere 


Name and De- 
Warranted, signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 
Hoving been asgumed by peher, WASEaS, ve s- 
sire to cautio e ¢ e sa 
4 aihvorrs Pe oneea 


tions. ASK FO ( \. 
gi LOTT & SONS, #1 John St, y, 


JOSEP. 
HENRY 0 , Sole Agent, 














TRADE MARK; 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 








The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 

rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 


(Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
9 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith aad 12h 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA EP 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compare 
with others, 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAIF-ERs. 


Prices will be found as reasonab 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. &. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadwuy, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assort« 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. for sale 01 
rent, at very iow prices, toreash. Thtir HALLETT 
DAVIS & CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Thei 
stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small month! 
yunsate i rent nee. Their Organs, with the 
ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargave. 
there always. Pianos tuned and vepoiren. — 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers ot 


PIANO FORTES, 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G, HCOK & HASTINGS, Bo‘Aon, 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORG 4N; the 


large Organ, in the PL’ MOUTH CHURCT4, Brook< 
lyn, an 
8 





consisten 





2 
t 








of many hundreds of ins.run,ents of all 
a. every partoi the country, and of al) denom- 
ns. 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same teryas as at the factors. 
HORACE WATERS. 


A Great Offer. space w 


N. ¥. 
will dispose ot ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELG- 
DEONS. and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
including. Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOK 
CASH, DURING TIS MONTH, or will take a small 
poceen cash,and balaace in monthly or quarterly 

nstaliments, 








GROCERIES, &e. 





SCRANTON & GO 
GROCERS, 

Atlantic, cor. Henry &ts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at, wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a (rial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 








ETTING UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS, 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form wid accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a lerge saving 
to consumerg and remunerative to Club organizers. 

THR 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 338 VESEY 8T., 
P.O. Box 5643.) New Yor. 











FLOWS FREELY COPIES PERFECTLY. 


CARTER’S INK 


NEVER MOULDS. NEVER FADES, 





DEVLIN & CO. 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 
Vertical Belluer, Suits and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and Water Conveniences conn g. 
Billiard Halls, iglegtaph Office, and Café. 
LEW:S RICE & SON, Proprietors. 





SHERMAN HOUSE. 


CHICAGO, 


Oppastte Court House 
The largest and finest Hotel in t 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 
Th2 Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS-—-NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, _ 
5624 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 
No. 82 B 


(Above Canal Street). 





NEW YORK. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Aibums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
imported and manufactured by 








North-West: 
Was first opened to the public in July, 1861. 
- GACH BRO'S & WALTERS, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CG., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitar Hot. 


SRS SARE ET eo naininn ee 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IV., No, 8. 











SCHOOL-BOCK PUBLISHING.| The beautiful tributes paid to ner | develop a new system of projressive 


HE growth of the country in re- 
finement and education is no where 
more strongly indicated than in the pros- 
perity of our publishing houses, whose 
enterprises are the constant theme of 
conversation among all classes, whose 
names are familiar to every ear, and their 
broadcast issues are found in every house- 
hold from the lordly mansions of the 
wealthy or the tenements of the poor in 
our cities to the lonely cabins that spring 
up on the remote prairie or in the leafy 
depths of the dense forest. 

The columns of the press are much oc- 
cupied with the consideration and review 
of the vast array of works of general 
interest that pour forth in unstinted 
response to the liberal demand. Works 
of fiction and of science vie for popular 
attention. History, literature and art 
find plentiful exponents and willing 
readers. 

But a class of publications of which 
much less is said, do in a quiet way a 
more extensive and important work. 
These are the molds of thought in which 
the youthful mind is formed and fitted 
to adapt itself to the practical part of 
life, as well as to appreciate the true, the 
beautiful and the good, ard to develop 
the swsthetic nature which a wise Provi- 
dence has implanted in every soul for ifs 
elevation and happiness. Such, and so 
high in their mission, are the works we 
call School-Books. 

The schoolmaster is, indeed, ‘‘ abroad ”’ 
throughout the wide land, and the little 
scholar everywhere plods cheerfully to 
his task bearing with satchel, or strap the 
mute, yet eloquent, compends of paste- 
board and paper, whose contents he will 
transfer to his memory, there to remain 
till the latest day of existence, while 
much of the transient reading, for which 
he may find leisure in after years, will 
flit away and leave no mark. How im- 
portant then that these first guide-boards 
for youthful steps should point in the 
right direction! 

This is a busy age and a bury people. 

Life grows constantly more intense and 
calls for more thorough preparation, 
while the demand upon the young to 
take their places early upon the roll of 
workers reduces the time in which such 
preparation may be obtained. 

The school-book must be summoned, 
with improved methods, to reconcile this 
necessity to this fact, and this it does 
nobly. 

Many of the best thinkers and wisest 
educators are devoting great energy and 
resource to the production of works of 
this kind, and the number now published 
is astonishing. Several houses are de- 
voted almost exclusively to them as a 
speciality, and nearly all have dabbled 
in the favorite branch, with moreor less 
success. Three firms, however, may be 
said to do most of the educational busi- 
ness, as their sales in this department 
undoubtedly greatly exceed the aggre- 
gate of all others combined. 

Among the very best known school- 
book publishers both on account of their 
long-established name, and the immense 
circulation which their issues have at- 
tained, are A. S. Barnes & Co., of this 
city; and we have gathered some inter- 
esting facts about their business to lay 
before our readers in our educational 
number, that they may know something 
of the manner in which school-books are 
prepared, manufactured and sold. 

Mr. Alfred S. Barnes, the founder of 
the house, is a gentleman still in the 
prime of life. In 1838, at the age of 23, 
he commenced business at Hartford, 
Conn., ther the headquarters of publish- 
ing interests, without other capital than 
his youth, good judgment, and a deter- 
mination to succeed. Possessing fine 
qualities of heart and mind, he soon 
added the important item of warm and 
influential friends to his resources. In 
a short time he removed to Philadelphia 
to obtain a more central location for his 
business, which was already spread over 
a wide area, and in 1844 he came to New 
York and first occupied the famous 
corner of Dutch and John Streets, where 
aportion of the business is still carried 
on. 

He started out with the theory that it 
would pay to publish the best books only; 
he reasoned that poor books if tempora- 
rily successful owing to the enterprise 
of a publisher, would still fail ignomin- 
iously in the end, and thereby breed 
distrust in the public mind to prejudice 
the reception of future enterprises from 
the same quarter, but that good ones 
would not only speedily repay the addi- 
tional outlay necessary to procure them 
but ensure general confidence, and pave 
the way for each succeeding venture. 

He accordingly made his first contracts 
with Prof. Chas. Davies, of West Point 
and Mrs. Emma Willard, of Troy Female 
Seminary, names not so distinguished 
then as now, but to his clear perception 
sure to become eminent. Davies’ great 
standard series of mathematics, of which 
many million volumes have been sold, 
and the historical works of Mrs. Willard, 
also world renowned, were the result. 


show how warmly she was regarded and 
how universally her genius was acknowl- 
edged. 

A remarkable fact about Mr. Barnes’ 
undertakings has been what might be 
called the ** new departure ”’ inaugurated 
by each in succession. Believing that the 
world was sufficiently burdened with the 
variations upon tweedledum and tweed le- 
dee as shown in the old-fashioned stereo- 
typed processes, he struck boldly out into 
new channels, as occasion or inspiration 
favored. One of the fairest fruits of this 
policy is Clark’s popular presentation of 
‘English Grammar by Diagrams.” 

Richard G. Parker of Boston, too, came 
to Mr. Barnes at an early day with his 
‘*Natural Philosophy” and his first 
series of readers, the forerunners of the 
noble ‘*‘ National Series,”’ (by Parker and 
Watson), which we all know so well. 
And Francis McNally, the here and victim 
(for it shortened his life materially), of 
the terrible accident at Ward School No. 
26, which all old residents of New York 
will remember, prepared the first edition 
of his geography. To be sure no one 
familiar with the magnificent work now 
so faithfully edited by his wife, but still 
bearing his name, would recognize it, yet 
at that day it was a great advance upon 
the text-books then in use, and rapidly 
superseded them. 

Thus a little coterie of brilliant names 
had become associated as the nucleus of 
the great gallery of authors, now num- 
bering several hundred, whom Messrs. 
Barnes & Co. have introduced to the 
world. They were not satisfied till each 
department of instruction, including 
works for every grade from the infant to 
the collegian was adequately represented 
upon their “list,” and they may, indeed, 
point with honorable pride to the result 
as unparalleled in this or any country. 
Professors Church (of West Point), 
Courtenay, Hackley and Peck have con- 
tributed to their mathematical depart- 
ment. Professors C. D. Cleveland, Boyd, 
Mahan, Welch and Northend, are con- 
spicuous in English language and litera- 
ture. In natural science we have W. H. 
C. Bartlett in the higher course, and 
such names as Norton and Ganat in 
philosophy, Porter and Darby in chemis- 
try, Jarvis in physiology, Emmons in 
geology, Chambers in zoology, and McIn- 
tyre in astronomy; beside Alphonso 
Wood, the very highest authority in that 
delightful study, botany. Then Ricord, 
Berard and others have furnished his- 
tories. Edward Sealing, Dr. Brooks and 
* Andrews & Stoddard” are well known 
in classics. James H. Worman has pro- 
duced the most successful German books, 
and Louis Pujol is not behind in the 
French. J. G. Chapman, N. A.,is un- 
disputed chief in drawing, Fulton and 
Eastman’s Bookkeeping was launched 
by this house, and the famous Payson, 
Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship is pub- 
lished by ‘“‘ Woolworth, Ainsworth & 
Co.,” with whom they are intimately con- 
nected. These are but a few of the names, 
familiar to every one, which we notice in 
their catalogue. 

One of Mr. Barnes’ most creditable 
projects was that which suggested itself 
twenty years ago, of a ‘Teachers’ Li- 
brary,’’ or a collection of works on 
strictly professional subjects. It now 
numbers thirty-three volumes, and is 
still unique. The topics embrace the full 
theory and practice of teaching the 
moral relations of teacher, pupil and 
parent, school government and amuse- 
ments, graded schools, and school archi- 
tecture, the history and spirit of educa- 
tion, with works containing test-questions 
or object lessons, or methods of develop- 
ing special brancaes. Among the authors 
are David P. Page, Henry Barnard, 
Charles Northend, Alfred Holbrook, Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps, Ira Mayhew, Edward 
Mansfield, W. B. Fowle and others equally 
capable or distinguished. 

Of the later enterprises of the house 
several are remarkable. Professor J. D. 
Steele (now Dr. Steele), of Elmira, a very 
short time ago wrote a work entitled, 
“Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry,” de- 
signing it primarily for his own classes, 
but supposing that possibly a few other 
teachers might agree with him as to the 
proper way to teach the sciences. That 
book sped, like good news, all over 
the country. Even the publishers were 
amazed, while the author then un- 
known himself, knew not what to 
think of its sudden and immense 
popularity. Edition after edition was 
called for, while all concerned began to 
clamor for works on the same plan in the 
other sciences. In response have ap- 
peared successively “Fourteen Weeks”’ 
in Astronomy, in Philosophy and in 
Geology, and each has been pounced 
upon with equa! avidity by the eager 
public. 

The Independent Readers by J. Madi- 
son Watson, formerly the associate of 
Mr. Parker, are also new. They are pre- 
pared to meet a demand for intermediate 
books in large graded schools where one 
series (the National or another) is not 





sufficient to furnish new selections, to 


; memory in every section of the country } 


semi-phonetice instruction, andto fur- 
nish small cheap books thnt my com- 
pare favorably in point of intrinse merit 
and mechanical execution, wth the 
grand and complete Nationa Series, 
whose thoroughness has made tem per- 
‘ haps a little formidable in size ad price. 
Yet for our own children or or school 
were we a teacher, we think 7e should 
still prefer the latter. 

Mr. James Monteith, of whoe geogra- 
phies half a million volumes ar annually 
sold, is engaged upon a newone, to be 
called Comprehensive Geogrphy. It is 
to be intermediate in grae, costing 
about $1.50 at retail, andis to treat 
briefly of all branches of thecience. 

Map-drawing has of late “eceived pe- 
culiar attention in teachin; geograpby. 
There are numberless ‘ystems’ of 
eonstruction of more or bas merit to 
commend them, but the Mssrs. Barnes 
waited quietly until from fe many was 
evolved the system, and thn quickly se- 
cured it by contract withthe inventor, 
Jerome Allen, for their gographies. 

The success of Prof. Stele’s works has 
led to inquiry for similarworks in other 
branches. This is partialy answered in 
‘* Barnes’ Brief History,’’a work which 
we understand to be onedf the results of 
the recent legal contmversy between 
two publishing houses. [t seems that A. 
S. Barnes & Co., in 1870 exjoined the pub- 
lication of a school histo:y to which they 
had a prior claim; but »ubsequently re- 
leased it upon payment ¢ an appropriate 
indemnity, having memtim» prepared 
their own asabove. Its author is a very 
eminent scholar, teaches and vriter, who 
could hardly fail to produce azood book. 
It certainly has a beau:iful pearance, 
and seems to possess severil striking 
original features. 

The International Chain ¢ Business 

Colleges, formerly Bryant wd Strat- 

ton’s, is about to be represeutd by a new 

book. It is an ingenious ew»osition of 

bookkeeping, by E. G. Folsor, principal 

of the Albany College. Duing a life- 

time of experience he has ben engaged 

in ascertaining ‘‘ the logic ofaccounts,”’ 

and having perfected it, wilpresent his 

interesting and practical dicoveries in 

this work. It greatly sirplifies and 

abridges thestudy. Among>ther novel- 

lies it exhibits the whole subject, coy- 

ering every possible trmsaction in 

three effective diagrams. 

Our article has already eached such 

length that the descriptio) we had in- 

tended to give of the wrehouse and 

manufactory of a first-clas school-book 

publisher must be deferrd for another 

occasion. To give a geneal idea of its 

magnitude, however, we may say that 

theestablishment of A. S.Barnes & Co. 

extends around three sid6 of the block 
bounded by William, Jon and Dutch 
streets in New York, while they have 
also offices or stores in Clicago, New Or- 
leans, Boston, Philadelbhia, and other 
cities. 

They manufacture aid sell annually 
millions of volumes wiich are not only 
distributed in every corner of the United 
States, but are sent all parts of the 
world. They are also extensive dealers 
in school furniture, vhich they manu- 
facture at a separate establishment in 
Brooklyn. Thence comes the “ Peard 
Folding Desk and Settee,” as well as 
other patented articies which they con. 
trol. The Peard Desk folds away the 
desk lid as well as the seat, reducing the 
whole, so that it occupies a space of only 
ten inches, or by turning down the seat 
only the school-room becomes a lecture 
or audience-1r0oom with commodious set- 
tees. 

Mr. A.S. Barnes isat presentin Europe 
and expects to remain abroad until next 
year, but his vast business moves smooth- 
ly on in the channels which heappointed 
for it, under the immediate supervision of 
his partners, who are members of his 
family, and trained beneath his own eye. 





U. §. FUNDED LOAN OF 1861. 


Five Per Cent. Bonds. 
$50,000,000. 


The above amount is all that remains for pop- 
ular subscription of the $200,000,000 five per 
cent. United States Consolidated Gold Loan re- 
cently offered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
Already $70,000,000 have been subscribed for, 
principally by the National Banks, during the 
past few months, and the further sum of $80,- 
000,000 have been allotted to the Europeen mar- 
kets, and is now being rapidly taken through a 
syndicate composed of the largest houses in 
England and on the Continent, which has al- 
ready subscribed for $15,000,000. 
Of the remaining $50,000,000, reserved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a limited period, 
for this country, $10,000,000 have been sub- 
scribed by a syndicate composed of the largest 
dealers in Government Bonds, among whom 
are Messrs. ‘ 
FISK & HATCH, 
VERMILYE & CO., 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., 

CLARK, DODGE & Co., 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of New York, 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK of New York. 


This loan we consider the best investment for 
banks, saving funds, insurance companies ana 
private investors of any of the Gold Loans of 
the United States. 

The principal and interest are payable 
in gold of the present standard value. 
The interest is payable quarterly, upon 
the ist of February, May, August, and 
November. Coupon and Registered Bonds 
are issued in the usual denominations. 
The Bonds are Exempt, P. incipal and 
Interest, from Taxation in any form, by 
or under National, State or Municipal) 
authority, Ali the above features are 
unmistakably expressed in the law, and 
upon the face of the Bonds, which are 
therefore free from all fature doubt or 
adverse legislation, 

All issues of United States bonds will be re- 
ceived in exchange at rates to be agreed upon 


from day to day. 
Bonds will be received and delivered free of 


expense. 

As fully $15,000,000 of the $50,000,000 have al- 
ready been engaged by the syndicate and other 
subscribers, it is expected that the small re- 
maining balance will be rapidly absorbed, es- 
pecially as on the Ist of September next the 
Secretary will appropriate $20,000,000 of the 
coin belonging to the Treasury to the redemp- 
tion of 5-20 bonds, in addition to the amount 
provided for by the syndicates in Europe and 
America. Interest upon the amount thus no- 
tified will cease at the end of 90 days (as pro- 
vided by law), and further notices of redemp- 
tion will follow at short intervals. 

The above-named banks and bankers will 
assist actively in the negotiation of this loan, 
and, in addition, all banks and bankers through- 
out the country are requested to act as agents, 
to whom a uniform commission will be allowed. 
Further information will be furnished on ap- 
plication to 


JAY COOKE & C0, 


General Subscription Agents for the New Five 
Per Cent. Loan, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 








HARVEY Fisk. A. 8S. HatcH 
New York, Avuaust 22, 1871. 
Or¥ice oF FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, No. 5 Nassau St. 
Five-twenty bonds are to-day selling 
at -114 
Central Pacific Sixes at - - 100 
Chesapeake and Ohio Sixesat 92 & int. 
Holders of 5-20s, by conversion into 
Centrals. retain the same interest and 
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These gentlemen cordially appreciate the 
genius, and enter into the plans of their 
relative and senior, and take an honor- 
able pride in building up and perpetuat- 
ing the monument which his industry and 
talent have so firmly established. 





TO TEACHERS. 


It is one of the aims of The Christian 
Union to take special notice of all educa- 
tional matters, both as regards topics 
affecting our great American system of 
Common Schools, and those of interest to 
educators in general, embracing the latest 
news and notes in this field from all parts 
of our own country and from Europe as 
well. This makes an element attractive 
to all thinking men and women, but espe- 
cially to instructors. 

And not only is the paper worth their 
taking and reading, but also worth their 
exertions to spread it abroad in the com- 
munities where they live. It is able and 


willing to pay well for such exertions, 
Send to the publishers for special circular. 





increase their capital 14 per cent., or into 
the Chesapeake and Ohios, with an in- 
crease of 20 per cent.; or holders of Cen- 
trals can exehange for Chesapeake and 
Ohios and increase their capital about 7 
per cent. The popularity of the Centrals, 
their availability and quick market at 
all money centers in the world so soon 
after the completion of the road, are ve 
ratifying to us, and must be also to all 

folders of the bonds; that the same 

opularity and availability wili attach to 
Tae Chesapeake and Ohios, and that they 
will command equal price with the Cen- 
trals in due time, we have no doubt. The 
near approach of the time when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will call in a vast 
amount of Five-twenties aud pay them 
in gold, behooves all holders to be look- 
ing for new investments; and to all such 
we recommend the Six per cent. Gold 
Bonds, principal and interest. of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD Com- 
PANY. 

Length of road, 427 miles. 

Finished and running, 227 miles. 

Additional to be completed byOcteber 1, 
95 miles. 

Leaving 105 miles, which will be com- 
pleted September 1, 1872. 

Total amount of this loan, $15,000,000. 

Total cost — read, depots, equipments, 
The amount remaining unsold, about 
,000,000, will soon be absorbed. The 


are issued in denominations of $1,000, 


PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


No, 82 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD#LPHIA. 


A 


New Series of Speakers, 


Desigued for the use of Lyceunis, Literary Socie 
ties, Temperance Societies, Schools, 
Academies and Colleges. 


No. t. 


The Young America Speaker 
By J. R. Sypher, Authorof “ History of the Penn- 
sylvania Reserve Corps,” “ School History of 
Pennsy!vania,” “ School History of New Jer- 
sey,” &c.,&c. 16mo. Half bound. 75 cts. 


‘*This little volume contains unexceptionable 
selections of prose, poetry and dialogue. The se- 
lections evidence extensive reading, good taste 
and some experience with the predilections of 
young declaimers.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


No, 2. 


The American Popular 
Speaker. 

By J. R. Sypher. 12mo., half bound. $1.50. 
This is adapted for the higher classes in schools 
where oratory is made a study, asit should be. The 
selections are suited for Prose Declamations, Poet- 
ical Recitations,and Dramatic Readings. 


“Commencing with brief, practical instructions 
on speaking and reading, this volume contains a 
selection of generally unhackneyed pieces, in prose 
and verse, with sixteen dialogues from novels and 
plays. Mr. Sypher has shown good taste in this 
compilation.’’—The Press, Philadelphia. 


No, 3. 


The Comprehensive Speaker 
By H. T. Coates. Crown 8vo., half bound, $1.79. 


“On careful examination we do not hesitate to 
characterize this work as the best compilation of 
its class that has ever come under our notice. The 
merits of this large and varied collection are numer- 
ous. Hackneyed pieces have been carefully exelud- 
ed, and political and sectarian pieces are not to be 
found inits pages. It contains in an introduction, 
happily neither tedious nor too brief, some plain 
and practical hints upon reading and speaking.” — 
The Press, Philadelphia. 


Schiller’s Complete Works, 
in English. 


Selected from the best translations by 8. T. Cox. 
FRIDGE, E. L. BULWER, MELISH, A. J. MORRI- 
SON, T. MARTIN, J. CHURCHILL, C. J. HEMPEL. 
and others. 
EDITED BY Dr. CHARLES J. HEMPEL. 


Fine White Faper. Prices 
0..Bound in 1 vol., Cloth .......0.00000-se000. $5 04 
a “gos “ 600 
*s oh Gy SO > ID, oo naeeae 
Superfine Tinted Paper. 
No. 3..Bound in 2 vols., fine cloth 
No. 4.. ai we. half ex. turkey mor... 
super turkey mor.,ex., 
plain, gilt edges Rw 
super turkey mor., ex., 
full gilt, gilt edges.. 14 00 
oneee turkey mor.,ex., 
plain, gilt edges..... 18 00 
No. super turkey mor.,ex., 
full gilt, gilt edges.. 20 00 


Schiller’s Complete Works, 
in German. 
Two Editions, to be issued in Four Different Styles. 


No. 1..In 12 (monthly) volames, small 8yo. 
50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents ~—— 4 


No. 
No. 
No. 


“ 
No. 6.. ” ’ 


N 


8.. *“ 9 « 


paper. 60 
No. 2..In 12 (monthly) volumes, on Gated poner. 
$1.26; gilt 


rice, 
edges, 
READY: Vol I., containing Schiller’s Poems. 
No. 3..In 2 volumes. royal 8vo, to be issued in six- 
teen numbers, about one hundred pages 
each. Price, paper, each 25 cents. 
No. 4..In 2 volumes, on tinted paper, to be issued in 
sixteen numbers, about one hundred pages 
each. Price. paper, each 35 cents. 
Each edition contains Schiller’s Portrait on steel 
Covers for binding will be supplied as follows : 


No. 1,.For single volumes, each 15 cents; for two 

volumes to be bound in one, each 20 cents 
No.2..For singie volumes, extra English cloth, 
eaoh 20 cents; for two volumes to be boufd in 
one, each 25 cents. 


in paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


*,* Always on hand a large stock of German Bi- 
bles and Prayer-bvoks, of all sizes and styies of 
binding. Agents wanted. Apply to 


ic. KOHLER, 
202 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





LABBERTON’S 
HISTORICAL SERIES, 


COMPRISING 


« Putlines of History.—Outlines of History: 

f Burtt Original Tables, Chronological, emer 
logical, and Literary. 
LABBERTON. i 
Cloth, $2. 

Il. Historical Questions, Logically Arranged 
‘and Divided. The companion-book to Out- 

lines of History. By Prof. RoperRtT H. LAB- 

BERTON. 1 vol., oblong 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 


Ill, An Historical Atias, containing a Chro- 
nological Series of One Hundred Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from 
the Dawn of History to the Present Day. By 
the author of * Labberton’s Outlines of His- 
tory.” ete. 1 vol., oblong 4to, half morocco. 


**,The latest changes in the Map of Europe 
(1871) are fully and accurately exhibited. 


&2 These books have received the highest en- 
comiums from the Press and of those Educators 
who have examined them, 


t2®” For Specimen Book, with recommendations 
and terms for introduction, address the publishers, 


Claxton, Remsen & Heffelfinger, 


$19 and 821 Market S8t., 
Philadelphia. 
SOWER, POTTS & CoO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
530 Market St., and 523 Miner St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISH THE NORMAL SERIES OF 


School Text-Books. 


"Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


By Prof. ROBERT H. 
i vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to. 











$500, and $100. FISK & HATCH, 





Estimates for Libraries aiven and Caia- 
logues supplied! 
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NEW AND VALUABLE 


TEXT BOOKS. 





D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


(lave just issued the following, to which the atten- 
ion of School Boards and Teachers is invited. 


1, Oornell's Physical Geography. 


The most recent discoveries connected with this 
subject are embodied. The researches of Hum- 
boldt, Dove, and others not less distinguished,have 
been turned to account. Numerous handsome and 
useful illustrations, and nineteen pages of elegant 
and accurate Maps, delineate and elucidate every 
important branch of the subject. 

The physical features of our own country have 
received special attention, and a Magnificent Phy- 
sical Map of the United States shows the produc- 
tions of the different sections, and the values of the 
precious metals produced in the various States, 
etc., etc. 

The completion of this work enables us to offer 
a complete series of Geographies in three books, 
viz: 

Cornell’s Primarv oe 
Cornell’s Intermediate........ 
Cornell’s Physical 


2. Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 


Accompanied with numeronts [lustrations and 
Arago’s CelestialCharts of the Northern and South- 
ern Hemispheres. By J. Norman Lockyer, Fellow 
of the Royal Astroromical Society, Editor of * Na- 
ture,” etc. 12mo. 312 pages. $1.75. 


QUACKENBOS’S ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES.—Richiy il- 
lustrated with engravings, maps, views of battle- 
grounds, etc. 12mo. 532 pages. $1.75. 


QUACKENBOS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES.—Made easy and inter- 
esting for beginners. Splendidly illustrated. 1émo, 
230 pages. Ticts. 


Quackenbos’s Illustrated History of the United 
States embraces all that can be desired in a sys- 
tematic text-book on the subject. 

The Elementary History will be found to be just 
what is needed for beginners. It presenta the his- 
tory of our country so clearly and attractively tbat 
it may be studied with profit at a very early age. 
A perspicuous style,a natural arrangement, and 
short sentences embodying a single fact, will be 
found the chief characteristics of the work. Truth- 


ful anecdotes and striking pictorial illustrations 
are interspersed throughout. 


The First Book of Botany. 


Designed to cultivate the observing powers of chil- 
dren. By Eliza A. Youmans. $1.25. 


A Treatise on Leveling, Topography, 
and Higher Surveying. 


By W. M. Gillespie, LL.D., Civil Engineer. Edited 
by Cady Staley, A.M., C. E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering‘in Union College. One vol., 8vo. 
Price, $2.50. 


Oornell’s Outline Maps. 


Neat, durable, and cheap. 


Appleton’s Arithmetics. 


New, practical, up to the times, and increasing 
rapidly in circulation. 


Quakenbos’s Grammars, Composition and 
Rhetoric. 


The Rhetoriciis used in 1¢7 out of the 148 Academies 
that b h in the State of New York, 


Quackenbos’s Histories. 


Brought down to the present Administration. Very 
entertaining in style, beautifully illustrated 
with Mapsand Engravings, and free from po- 
litical and religious prejudices. 


Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. 


Just revised, and brought uptodate. THE BOOK 
on Physical Science. 





Youman’s Ohemistry. 


Up to date. Not encumbered by technicalities, 
yet scientific. 


Huxley and Youman’s Physiology, 


** By far the best work! have seen.”—Dr. Austin 
Flint, Jr. 


Harkness’s Latin and Greek Series, 


Used in nearly ail our leading Classical Institu- 
tions. 


Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
All leading Colleges use it. 
French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac 
Grammars, Readers, Phrase- 


Books, and Dictionaries. 
(See Catalogue.) 


Teachers and School-officers are respectfully in- 
vited to address us on matters connected with the 
introduction and use of our publications. Immedi- 
ate attention will be given to any letters or orders 
with which we are favored, and the most satisfac- 
tory terms will be made for introduction. A De- 
scriptive Catalogue, embracing all our reliable and 
popuiar Text-books, with prices, wi!l be mailed, 
postage prepaid, on application. Lists of Schools, 
of Teachers and School-officers, Circulars, etc., are 
requested in return. Persons ordering are request- 
ed to be particular and give their post office ad- 
dress in full. 


Those visiting New York are cordially invited to 
call and examine our extensive assortment of 
Text-books. 

t@"Specimen copies of any of the above works 
will be mailed to Teachers and School-officers, for 


examination with a vicw to introduction, at reduc- 
ed rates, 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 


17 Murray St., New York, 


Ask attention of the Trade, of Teachers, and of 
book-buyers generally, to their Publications of 


School, Law, aud Miscellaneous Books, 


And stock of 


STAPLE STATIONERY. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


A new and elegantly printed series of 


School Spellers, Readers, 


AND 


Writing Books, 


Prepared by Rev. Professor REYNOLDS, of the 
South Carolina College. 


By special arrangement with the Publishers, they 
alse offer 


SORIBNER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Guyot’s Geographies and Maps, 
Price’s Magnetic Globes, 
Feliton’s Arithmetics, &c. 


And supply all other School Books at best market 
rates. 


IN PREPARATION: 


A School History of the United States. 


By WM. A. H. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 


LAW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE REPORTS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
«. NORTH CAROLINA (65 vols.), and BATTLE’S 
new and complete Digest of the same (3 vols.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Dabney’s Defense of Virginia 
and of the South. 


By Professor R. L. DABNEY, D.D., of Virginia. 
mo. $1.50. 


“ The style and spirit of this volume will remind 
classical readers of some of the most characteristic 
chapters of Tacitus.” 


“One of tne ablest thinkers of the age.” 


LIFE OF GEN. (Stonewall) J AOKSON. 
By Prof. R. L. DABNEY. D.D. 
8vo. Cloth, $3; half calf, $4. 


Of this work more than 50,000 copies have been 
sold. 


DIARY OF A REFUGEE, DURING 
THE WAR. 


By a Lady of Virginia. 
I2mo. $2. 


“A work of rare literary merit, and of the deep- 
est interest.” 


HAWKS’ HISTORY OF NORTH OARO- 
LINA. 


By Rev. FRANCIS L. HAwgssS, D.D.. LL.D. 
2vols. 8vo. Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6; Half calf, $7. 


AMONG MY BOOKS--WORLD ESSAYS. 


Rmo. $1.50. 


“The style is delightful throughout, emphatic 
without dogmatism, and erudite without pedantry. 
The book cannot fail to be popular, and will serve 
a most excellent purpose as an educator of the pub- 
lic taste.”—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 


“ The ripe fruit of much reading, constant reflec- 
tion and hearty enjoyment. . . . Topics handled 
with inimitable grace, fullness of illustration, and 
store of curious learning, nicely balanced by rare 
skill in word-painting and in interweaving personal 
recollections and the traditions and conversations 
of men and women who are famous for what they 
were or what they did. . . . This volume ought 
to find in every lover of books a reader, and in 
every reader an admirer, to gain for it the success 
it deserves.’’—Philadelphia North American. 

“ There has never issued, that we know, from the 
American press, so charming a little repertory of 
literary incident, anecdote, and history, mingled 
with so much acute and admirable criticism, or so 
many of the fruits of varied reading and accom- 
plished scholarship. What strikes one most, per- 
haps, is the unconscious prodigality with which 
the wealth of the writer’s memory pougs itself out. 
. « « No merely professional writer would have 
spent (if he had it to spend) upon a work of such 
modest pretensions, & tithe of what the World es- 
sayist has scattered, right and left, as if he could 
not help it.”—Baltimore Gazette. 


THE ANGEL IN THE OLOUD. 
By EDWIN W. FULLER. 
mo. $1. 
“A genuine. unmistakable poetic genius.”’— Wil- 
mington Journal. 


THE OOMET ; 


Or, THE EARTH, in her Varied Phases, Past, 
Present, and Future, as deduced from the high- 
est and most reliable authorities. 


12mo, $5.50. 


E. J. HALE & SON’s Publications are for sale by 
Booksellers generally. or mailed, post-paid, on re- 
eeipt of the price by the publishers. 

In addition to their own publications, they deal 
in all kinds of School, Miscellaneous, Law, Medi- 
cal, and Theological Works, and staple Stationery, 
and sell at current market rates. 


Address 
E. J. HALE & 80N, 





17 Murray Street, New York. 


NATIONAL SERIES 
Standard School-Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY. 


This Series embraces more than Three Bpntred 
Volumes of Standard Educational Works, com 
ing the most complete and uuiformiy meritorio aA 
—" ot text-books ever published by a single 


"The Series is complete, covering everv variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lspin tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult ** West Point Course.’ 

The series is wnijormly excetlent. Each volume, 
among 80 many, maintains the general standard of 
merit, and as: sts, in its place, to round the perfect 


whale. 
The Series is known and rly used in every 
section of the United States, and by every class of 
citizens, representing all shades of Paes opinion 
one religious belief. In proof of this, it is only 

ecessary to name the following popular works. 
with which ew one is familiar, and Pwhich fairly 
represent the whole. 


PARKER & WATSUN’S 
NATIONAL and INDEPENDET 
RBAVELKS & sveHuLERS, 
Two series; each com 
pind lower g 
DAVIk 


Complete Unified “ West Point Course” in 
MATHEMATICS. 
Including Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Calcu- 
lus, surveying, and all branches. 
MONTRatH & ee owe ” . 
nrivaled Course ip 
*1SuuunA PHY. 
Three books, with optional me... This is the 
only s series with Allen’s Map-Drawing. 
ven te ~ 8 f hs > 
agram System for Learning 
Sram SysONGLIsH GRAMMAR. 
Two Goma (Primary a) Advanced); also 
Analysis, Key and Chart separate. 
DARNKS’ 
Series of Brief Books for One Term ef jp AN 


United Sestes History, published in 1871. A Gen- 
eral — and others to follow at once. 
STEsL.L. 
- on Weeks” in each branch of 
NATURAL SCLENCE. 
Philosophy, Chemistry. Astronomy, and Geology 
now ready. Physiology in press. 
ate nee aa M meas Teachi 
Popular pom ‘or Teaching 
” BMIGN uanwGUAGE 
A German Series is pate ane complete, and the 
French Series happil —e 
WILLARD’S Course in H pony 
PECK’S G@ANOTS eat Phi jlosophy. 
JARVIS’ Physiology and Health. 
Woop’s Text-Book in Botany. 
PORTER’s Principles ef Chemistry. 
CH AMBER’S Elements of Zoology. 
PAGE’s Elements of Geology. 
BEERS’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
SMITH’s Orthography and Etymology. 
BoyYp’s Course in English a 
SMITH & MARTIN’S Bookk 
PAYSON DUNTON & Co. rs Wanting. 
ANDREWS & eres Latin Series. 
CrosByY’s Greek Se 
PUJOL’S Complete. French ¢ ieee Book. 
RKoor’s Sch Music-Boo 
SEARING’s Vi oe Classical Texts. 
CLEVELAND'S diums. 
CHAPMAN'S Amer! can Drawi 
MANSFIELD’S Political Manual. 
NORTHEND’S Graded Speakers. 
CHAMPLIN’S Political Economy. 
BERARD’S History of eee 
SHERWOOD’s Writing Spe 
BROOKFIELD’S Child Gienpeckstos. 
TRACY’S School Record. 
PECK’S Ap lied Mathematics. 
CHURCH’S Higher Mathematics. 
BARTLETT'S atet heen +e y- 
MAHAN’S Mental 
ALDENS Text-Book of ‘Tihics. 
BROOKS’ School Devotion. 


lete in itself, and of high 
ation respectively. 





(@” Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price_at 


Who would know more 0 of bd unriyaled Series 
should conan is eqtatie. 1. HE DESCRIPTIVE 


CAT SeWot. shore 5 wee. 
GLUBT RATED fa KDUCATIO BU 


2. THE AL 
the Publishers, full of 


ETIN, pestodienl a, of 
instresiton for Teac subscriptiun, 10 cents ; 


sample free. Address 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
New York, or Chicago. 


Every School in the Land Should get 
EXCELSIOR DIALOCUES. 


Designed for the use of advanced Speakers ip 


Lyceums, Exhibitions & Private Theatricals. 
New, spicy, and _ original. Cloth, nearly 400 pp. 
P Also, 





rice, $1.25. 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 3, 
(A CONTINUATION OF Nos. 1 and 2) 
Containing new and standard selections for Recita- 
tions, Declamations Se ye ng, and for 


This book. like the two soenedinn numbers, is 
full of good things for recitations. declamations, 
school reading. etc., in try and prose, A per- 
fect storehouse of thrilling oratory, der pathos, 
and sparkling humor. ‘Alt who have Nos. 1 and 2 
yast this, and those who have not, want ALL. Price, 

for either number, in paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 75 cts. 
Mailed free. 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS BOOKSELLERS. 
For further particulars address 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 
702 Chestnut &t.. Philadelphia, Pa,, 
or, 128 South Clark St., Chicago, III, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘““PENN LETTER BOOK.” 
For Copying Letters without Press or Water. 








THE LAST NUMBER OF 
BEECHER’S SERMONS 


(PLYMOUTH PULPIT), 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, IS 


No. 23, Vol. VI., entitled 


From the text: “ Jesus answered, Verily, alia I 

say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and 
of -: Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the Spiritis spirit. Marvel 


not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” 
—Jobn Iil., 5-7. 


Single Nos. price 10 cents; mailed on receipt of 
=. 


Minca CT Mtg ae RR 
or, en ‘ether th t 
CHRISTIAN UNION, $5.00 for the two. . 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Perk Place, N.Y, 


Important to Authors. 
Messrs. D. LoTRROP & Co., Boston, announce 
that MMS. for a 8.8. Book for the Premium of 
$1,000, will be received until March 15, 1872, and offer 
an additional price of $500 for the next best MS. 








NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE wiil 

be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 





Rev. P. D. Oakey’s 
BOARDING em sy FOR 13 Bove. at NESHANIC, 
° pest: 1? two hours from ¢ nN 

pens le o ger ear; ae extra charges. 
P' y j 


H. W. SuLKLEY. Promstoter. 


ye home and means of healthful culture fora 
ew children under 14 qoate. 


f In the open count 
near Baliston Spa, N. pens Bont. 4th. ad 











8 O'CLOCK. 


A NEW STUDY. 


“Women as well as men should be trained 
for their peculiar duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science 


As applied to the Duties and Pleasures of 
Home, A text-book for the use of Young 
Ladies in Schools, Seminaries, and Col- 
leges. 

BY CATHARINE FE, BEECHER 

AND HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


A very handsome 12mo volume of = papes. 
lllustreted. Price, $2.00. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY. 

This book starts with the idea that wo- 
man should be trained for her duties as 
weil as man for his. Prepared with a 
view to assist in training young women 
for the distinctive labors which inevita- 
bly come upon them inhousehold life, it 
should find an honored place in every in- 
stitution devoted to feminine education. 

It has been made not only to guide 
growing maidens toward a symmetrical 
development of good sense, sound morali- 
ty, and true religious principle, but also 
with especial reference to the duties, 
cares, and pleasures of the family, as 
being the place where, whatever may be 
the political development of the future, 
Woman, from her very nature of body 
and of spirit, will find her most ongross- 
ing occupation, 

1t is too often the case that the merry 
bride or the young mother finds the hap- 
piness of life turned to uneasiness, anxi- 
ety, and constant annoyance, simply for 
the want of some fore-knowledge of the 
principles which underlie the science of 
keeping a@ well-ordered home. Practice 
alone can make perfect; the art must 
supplement the scienee. But there can 
be no doubt that the study, in school, of 
such a work as this will be of unusual 
immediate interest to young girls, not 
only, but will inculcate principles and 
impart ideas which will be of essential 
value to them through life. 

The whole circle of Domestic Economy 
here receives thoughtful and useful dis- 
cussion: all subjects admitting of it being 
Tee illustrated. 

EATURES OF THIS WORK. 

oie present school-book has been pre- 
pared with great care, from ** THE AMER- 
ICAN WoOMAN’S HomgE,” a book by the 
same authors, which has had a very wide 
circulation, and of which the New York 
Tribune says: **This book is a whole li-]. 
brary of sound suggestion, important in-| 
formation, exhortation, and reproof. In- 
deed, almost every small, every-day per- 
plexity finds its help and answer here.” 
Condensation, revision, addition of spe- 
cial features, an analytical head-line on 
each page, and a full Table of Questions 
and Suggestive Hints for the use of Teach 
ers and Pupils, at the end of the volume, 
make the “PRINCIPLES OF DoMEsTIC 
ScIENCE”’ a complete work in itself, 
unique in design, and singularly well 
fitted for the special purpose which it has 
in view. 

The work isembellished profusely with 
cuts of many practical Domestic Con- 
veniences aud Interior Decorations; 
Scientific Llustrations of the Principles 
of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating, etc., 
etc.; and gives clear, intelligible presen- 
tation of the main ideas to be held in 
view in the construction and maintenance 
of comfortable houses. The whole well 
printed on excellent paper, and bound 
in neat, substantial, and attractive style. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From The Willard Seminary. 
TROY FEMALE SEMINARY, March 29, 1870. 

“These ladies have done great service to society 
by furnishing from their large experiences and at- 
tainments, a guide-book for the duties of the fam- 
ily state. They have made a work of inestimable 
value. It consists of the application of the princi- 
ples of chemistry, physiology, hygiene, and the 
harmonies of art to the health, happiness, and cul- 
ture of the family. .... 

* Beginning with the placing and appointments 
of the house, it teaches all the domestic economies 
of the table, the parlor, the nursery. &c., so mi- 
nutely and so wisely that any young wife or mother 
who possesses it is without excuse if she fails to 
make her home healthful, happy and beautiful at 
the least possible expense of time, labor, or mon- 

” 
eat SARAHB L, WILLARD. 


“Packer Collegiate Institute” for 


Ladies, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. D.T. Eaton, A.M. M-D., says: 


“Thave not yet examined it so thoroughly as I 
mean to do; but Ihave seen enough to make me 
like it very much. The best thing I can say of it is, 
that it is full of common sense, and is very practi- 
cal. I should be glad to put it into the hands of our 
advanced classes; and, indeed I have already call- 
ed the attention of our teachers to it with special 
reference to its introduction into this institution.” 

(It has since been adopted and will hereafter be used 
asa text-book in the Collegiate department of that large 
and influential instituiion.) 


From 


From Hamilton Institute for Ladies, Philadel’a. 

“TI have carefully examined the ‘ Principles of 
Domestic Science,’ and find it a most excellent 
book—in fact I have for a long time felt the want of 
just such a work. 

* Its use as a text-book I anticipate will hereafter 
be highly conducive to the best interests of the 
graduates of Hamilton Institute, and I hope the 
book may speedily find its way into the hands of all 
who are engaged in educating young ladies.” 

P. A. CREGAR, 

(Prof. CREGAR has been for more than thirty wears 
an instructor of ) ladies in Philadelwhia, and 
Principal of the Pennsylvania Normal School for 
seven years during its greatest 
cipal and Proprictor of 1 Hamilton Institute.| 


Congregational Quarterly (Boston, Mass.) 

Miss Beecher has certainly met a great want by 
her “ Principles of Domestic Science.” If good 
housekeeping can be conducted on Scientific Prin- 
ciples, we think she has found them and set them 
forth in a way to reach and benefit those for whom 
they are jally intended. We wish the book 
— in every family that can read the English lan- 


uage. Many things which Miss B. has bt age sey a 
the past are good, but we think in this work she has 
excelled them au. 





{taF"For sale by all “Booksellers, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price ($2,) by the 8. 

tay" Single copies, as cimens, with ay 

view to sadsoduclion” soit be mailed, 
gompes id, to TEACHERS on receipt of $1, 
he retail price. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





27 Park Place, New York, 


THE EXPLOSION. 
94 Killed, 120 Wounded. 


MAINE CENTRAL DISASTER. 
2 KILLED, 59 WOUNDED. 


Insure Against Accidents 


IN THE 


TRAVELERS 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The TRAVELERS is the only 
Company in America issuing yearly 
General Accident Policies. 

It has Cash Assets of $1,743,648.89. 


It has issued 222,222 General Acci: 
dent Policies. 


It insures against General <Acci- 
dents, by the month or year, to men 
of all trades, occupations, and pro 
fessions. 


It has paid $1,602,832.23 in benefits 
to policy-holders, for death or ac- 
cidental injury, averaging about 
SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS 
A DAY for the past seven years. 


The TRAVELERS issue all forms 
of full LIFE and ENDOWMENT 
policies, at Low Cash Rates. 








STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline ia 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles used in the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established 
styles of Piano-Fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed waat. 
by persons of moderate means, teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior mechan- 
ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-oc- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument isiconstructed in a perfectly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess a thoroughly first-class “ Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tabu- 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in volume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 
factured. 

Price-List and lilustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for 
Fiwe Years. 


WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 
Nos, 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 


Between Fourth Ave. and Irving Place, N. Y. 





Fok LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT W Ez 
STEAM COMPANY ames 
will dispatch one of their first-cl full 
- iron screw steamships —. avira 
ray PIER NO. 46, NORTH RIV 
VERY WEDNESDAY as y 
mm... 


t. My ng al . 
MINNESOTA Rit T. W. Fre hae 


IDAHO. cont. Pas eoocecces t 
ov a Se N, «Capt: PRIcu........ 
COLO F.FREEMAN..Se 
WISCONSIN, t. WiLiaMs. . Sept. 


NEVADA, Capt. FORSYTH.... >. 3 P.M. 


Cabin passage, $80, gold. 

Steerage passage, {Oftice No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 

For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 6 Wall St. 


Happy Hours. 

An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Putzies, etc., etc. 
Each number contains six*o-n pages, p7:avwd with 
new type, and on a good quality of »aper. 

Only Twen ve Certs a Year. 
Five copies for $1, stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 

102 Nassaustreet.New York 


The Little Cor rporal, 


mR ILL 
HEanrs. 











heoae at ye wRo Tefaus ber ie. 


Address JOHN B Pub’ 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IV., No. 8. 








FORMULATED PRAYER. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


* * * ’ * * 


* 
TT AT we are permitted to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer as a part of a liturgy, I need not 
argue; but the question as to the wisdom of 
formulated prayer, as to whether it is better 
that a prayer should be prescribed, and followed 
in sequence, and in the same terms always, is 
involved; and about that I have only to say, 
that who find that they can pray better out of 
the book have God’s dear leave to pray out of 
the book. That road in which your feet ascend 
easiest and fastest toward the heavenly gate is 
your road; and you need no priest, no minister, 
no authority, to tell you walk in it. If you can 
pray more to edification by the formulated 
prayers of the church than by extemporaneous 
prayers, so pray. Itis not for me to cast any 
aspersion upon them. Nor is it for you to turn 
upon me and say that extemporaneous prayers 
are indecent and unedifying. You have a right 
to say that they do not edify you, but not to 
say that they do not edify me and other peo- 
ple. 

It seems unnecessary that there should be a 
perpetual jar and collision between the two 
schools, one of whom write their prayers and 
then read them, and the other of whom speak 
out of their soul extemporaneously. 

In regard to public service, there is this to be 
said: that where men have the gift of prayer, 
it would seem far more edifying that one should 
pray out of his heart and experience and judg- 
ment, and out of his knowledge of the want of 
the community to which he ministers. On the 
other hand, where men have not the gift of 
prayer, where their extemporaneous prayers 
are dry and useless, one naturally longs for the 
stately grandeur of the prayers of the book,— 
for, if we speak of written prayers, of course 
we think of those in the dear old Episcopal 
Prayer-book—the book of our fathers. Al- 
though I was not brought up in the Episcopal 
Church, that church to me is full of venerable- 
ness. And indeed, I am filled with gratitude 
to it for the great service which it has done to 
Christianity through so many ages. Therefore 
it seems to me that there is a common ground. 
Let those use the book who find the most edi- 
fication in it; and let those who find their gifts 
leading them outside of the book have their 
liberty. Bear with each other, and rejoice each 
in the other's gifts and liberties. 

In private prayer, however, it seems to me 
pre-eminently desirable that men should not 
lean on the crutches of the book; that every 
one in his own household, and especially in his 
closet, should learn, if he has not learned al- 
ready, to commune with God as one speaks to 
another, face to face. I am far more clearand 
decided on this point than I am upon the 


other. 
* 


* 


* * * . - * * 
Are we to repeat it in the form in which it 
was given, and in that form only? The Saviour 
says that we are to pray after this manner. His 
words were, not, This prayer pray ye, but, 
After this manner pray ye. 

* From a Sermon on “ The Lord’s Prayer,” 


lMshed in oe Pulpit, No. 21, Vol. 6. 
ew 


3B. 
Foxp & Co., York. iis 





DRY GOODS. 











GREAT 
CLEARING SALE 


STRAW CoOoODSsS, 


Parasols, &c., 


LY LE’S 
Popular New York Stores. 


French and English Chip Hats, £0c. to $1.40. re- 
duced from $2.40 and $3. 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats, $1.10 to $1.75,4 
reduced from $2 and $2.80. 


Pamilla Hats reduced to 25 cents. 
Ten thousand Misses’ and Boys’ Hats, l0c. to 50c. 


An elegant display ot Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 75c., reduced 
trom 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 


Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent KEn- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 


The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove, at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 


All of the above in beautiful shades, and war- 
ranted. New pairs given for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 


Special Bargains 


Will be offered in 


Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Corsets and Skirts, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck Ties, 
Trimmings, Smallwares, Toilet Soaps, 


Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES, 
Gth Ave., cor. 23d St., 

Sth Ave., bet. 2ist & 22d Sts., 
The Bowery, 


Corner Bleecker St., 


Dress 


Are the great resorts of the ladies of New York and 
the surronnding cities and villages. They can be 





JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & C0, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
aL aed of our offices, or through our correspond- 
en 


Atour LONDON BANKING HousE arrangements 
have been made for the reception o 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their correspondence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 





Does your Company pay any 
Losses? 


Lesses varying from $25 to $6,000 have been paid 
by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY in the following States, during the 
year 1870: 

Maine. 
New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 
New York. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. 
Ohio. 

INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


cols ASHI 


Indiana. 
Illinois. 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin. 
West Virginia. 
Iowa. 
Missourt. 
California. 





Back and front of New Fall Wrap. 


Boy’s Suit. 
Pattern, with Cloth Model, Pp 
580 cts. 


attern and 

Model,% cts. 
Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 

Grand Exposition of the Great Changes in Ladies’ 
Costumes for this Fall. 

Contains Correct and Complete information upon 
every point in Ladies’ Toilet. With the very latest 
designs of Berlin, Brussels, London, and New York. 

Its Illustrations and News is months in advance 
of the foremost journal! and is worth more than 
the whole list of Fashion Periodicals of this coun- 
try combined! Every lady making up goods will 
find it her judicious adviser. 

Every person sending 10 cents and address for the 
BAZAAR, is entitled to select from it any 25 cent 
pattern, which will be forwarded free of charge! 
With every pattern we give a cloth model which 
exactly represents the finished garment. free of 
charge! These models aye our own invention, and 
entirely new. 

The Bazaar will be published soon. Send early! 

Mks. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


r hed in a few minutes from any depot or land- 
ing. 


ALEX. LYLE, 
New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 
orders sent in response to this adversisement. 





GREAT REDUCTION 


CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer. Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Vard. 
ALSO, A LARGH LINE OF 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 


Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 
Moquettes, 


Wiiltons, 
Velvets, 
Brussels, 


Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
Ai Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, LI. I. 


R. H. MACY. 


assortment ot 
AND VELVETs, 
LACE GOOD: 





A fine 
RIBBONS 
REAL LAC 10 DS. 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBR ERIES 
EMBROIDERED LINEN HANDK CHIEFS, 
HOSIERY AND SMALL WARES. 
HOUSE KEEPING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS, FANCY GOODS, BOOKS, &c. 
At Popular Prices. 
Mth street and 6th avenue. 


. 








mOOoDY’Ss 
Eureka Stamp 


for Perforation in- 
Ch 8, 


moved by chemicals. The check is muved forward 
by | the upward motion of the iever of the machine. 


ce % . G@. MOODY 
68 Trinity Building (P. 0. Box 6028), N. Y. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER 





not a fountain Pen, but a simple Holder 
filled by Atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 
words atadip. Used with mf ree nt pre- 
aldgfor 50 cts.; Nickel-plated ; Clubs of six, 
Address. W. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 

One of the Best of its kind.—Scien. American, N.Y. 








A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE RECEIVING ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VEL- 
VETS, BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


AND A VERY LARGE SUPPLY OF 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
NEW PATTERNS, 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON and TURKEY 
CARPETS 
IN ONE PIECE. 
RUGS, MATS, BTC., 


WITH EVERY VARIETY OF ARTICLES PER- 
TAINING TO 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


Prices unchanged, notwithstanding the very 
large advance in Europe of nearly 20 per cent. 
Please call and examine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


WARD’S 
Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worr with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. 


Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 


THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 
Ask for WARD'S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 


COLLARS, they are made .in all the newest 
styles. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ss. W. H. WARD, 


NEW YORK. 
387 BROADWAY. 





1858. 


' 


Asbestos Roofing. 


Adapted for STEEP or FLAT ROOFS IN 
ALL CLIMATES, 


BARRETT, ARNOLD, & KIMBALL, 


124 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


R. 8. PARSONS, 


Galveston, Texas. 


————— 


a | 


1871. 


THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


ROOFING. 


First Premium Awarded by American Institute, 1870. 
First Premium Awarded by Louisiana State Fair, 1870. 
First Premium Awarded by Texas State Fair, 1871. 


Asbestos Roof Coating. 


For RESTORING and PRESERVING 
Old SHINGLE, TIN, and OTHER Roofs. 


Fult Descriptive Pamphlets, Price List, and Samples sent free. 


Liberal Terms and Exclusive Rights will be given to responsible parties, 
ADDRESS; 


H. W. JOHNS, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


78 William Street, 
New York. 





RAILROAD 
BONDS 


write to 


Whether you wish 
__to buy or sell, 


Wall St., N. Y. 


CHARLES w. 
HASSLER. 


No. 7 





IMPERIAL FIRE 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pall 
Mall, London. 


U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street, 
New York, 


INSURANCE CO. 


E. W. OROWELL, 
Manager. 


4 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 





a 
sy ~ £% 


INSURANCE COMP 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 
ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES EYpE. 
rience, energy, and inteerity—Is progressive, 
ci tho Benter of population, its complete system of 
ter 0: uw 
Sustness works Detter, with a saving of time and 
$700,000 
Paid 


money—Its 
Premt- 
. ! and stock al- 


000 
eady 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir 
able risks accepied— All business conducted im a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
ve the ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 


ELCIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


TCHES! 


WINONA, Minn., January 1, 1870. 








WA 


NATIONAL WATCH Co., Chicago: 


. Its y 
surprising. So far it has 
costl Saoeues 
that Wate es of 
ced in this 


-keeper is really 

Oe ot tally equal to the most 

Watches. Tam gratified to know 

such superior excslleges can be produ 
oO ° 

— J. W.. SPRAGUE, 

Ex-Gen’! Sup’t W. & St. P. R. R. 


TS RETAILED BY THE COM- 
NO MOVEMENTS Te 


(27 Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 

Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 

E, OARPETS, BEDDING, &e. 

ON SATURDAY AT 10% phage a 

Manan. OP Asednd, Rana’ and Now Parnnure, 

Carpe , Glass, Crockery, Cut- 

lery, e of the finest stocks of goods 
wehave owfered t! 





is season. 
Waldron & Cooke solicit shles of Furniture at 





DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 


$1.000 to $5.00 
any 000 of the country, selling DAN 
FORD’S NEW AND IMPROVED FAMILY KN 
This machine is guaranteed in 

pleteness to meet every want of 
either 

stamped envelope, with 
lustra 
President and General Agent #89 Broadway. N. ¥ 


ANTED—AGENTS 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE 8 
CHINE. H the wnder. 


domestic or fancy work. 





ING MA 


licensed. The best and 
chine in the 


& CO., Boswon: 
or &t. ‘Louis. ¥ 


cheapest family 
market. ‘Address JOHNSO 
Pittsburgh, 


A YEAR, AGENTS 
can make in almest 
A BICK 


its present com- 
the household for 
ce $25.00. Send 

full directions, for an il- 
Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
to sell the 
5 as e -feed, makes the 

“ lock-stitch,” (alike on both slace ,and is fully 
ar 
CLARK, 


Cc 
Pa., Chicago, Il. 


residences of parties declining housekeeping. 
Terms moderate. 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


How they are Caused and how they may 
be Prevented. 
By J. R. ROBINSON, Steam Engineer. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.25. 


CO., Publishers, 
LITTLE, BROWN & Boston. 














Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 


Figures. It is an exceed- 
ingly rapid meth- 
on of marking 
boxes for ship- 
ment, show- 


It is one of the 
most useful in- 
ventions of the 

for Mer- 


cna d Busi > 
pany beg cards, piice-lists, 


Cc. 
. 11, "68. Send fora Circular. 
we eet Are wor. WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 





EALTH 

than any work in the 
H.N McKINNEY & CO. 

16 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 


OOD AGENTS WANTED for THE GUIDE 
Tv H em: HALL. Selling faster 


AS*StS WANTED—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 





BSTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh,Pa. 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS,GuUN MA 
IAL. Write for Price-List, to GREAT 


Revolvers, &6., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN RUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENRI ent apony be 
hed larger commissions on this boo 
PALA? y Say other house. For proofs, send 
for circulars to 





ISHING CO., 
AMERICAN PUBLIS f anrvonb, Ct. 








Songs for the Sanctuary. 


ours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 


VIN RGA — made—of Cider. Wine, or Sorgo, 


CET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Diction- 
aries. 


1840 Pages Quarto. 
$12. 

in its favor. 

Walker, of Harvard.)j 


very scholar knows its value. 
- (W. H. Prescott, the Historian.} 


T ho most complove Diemer, or the 


Langues. 
Dr. Dick, of Scotland.) 
he best guide of students of 


3000 Engravings. 
Price 

lad to add my testimony 
(Pres’t 


our lenquege. 
(John G. Whittier. 
e will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
(Chancellor — 
tymological parts surpass anything by earlier 
laborers. re [George Bancroft.) 


earing relation to Language Principia does to’ 
Philosophy. (Elihu Burritt.) 


xcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
(President Hitchcock.J 


© far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
(Horace M 


ake it altogether. the surpassing work. 
T _ LSmart, the Mnglish Orthcepist.} 


A_ necessity for every intelligent family, STU- 
DENT, TEACHER, and professional man. What 
Library is complete without the best English Dic- 
tionary? , 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


BICALS. 


$4 per Year 
EACH, 
$10 for Three, 
$i for Two. 
An Extra Copy 
of either tts 
‘or lub of 
IVE BSCRIB 
ERS af $4 each, in 
one remittance ; 
or, Six Copies for 
$20. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ann. 





. 





regular Kerosene oil 
land by our new process 
expel all impurities and 
explosive elements. 
The Fire Underwriiers 
of N. Y. urgently re- 
commend our oil as a 
protection to life and. 
property. A lighted lamp may be upsetand broken 
Without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by ali 
grocers, druggists, &c., inthe U.S. Extra induce- 
ments to dealers. Address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 
H. St , Boston, Mass , 

- 51 8. Water St., 


BA NECTAR 


a) TH 
J BLACK TEKA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to sult ali tastes. For 
And for sale 

the Great 


ENQUIRE 
: t OK \1 . 








/ Nectar Circular. 
Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

. Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the One ine. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where. Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNey & Co.. Lexington, Mass. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 

t an agency, local or traveling, 
Dal o chanee to make #5 to $20 per day 
selling our new 7 strand White Wtre Clothes 
Lanes? They orever; sample type, 80° 
we 1 20,FimE, nite Lanet core 

or’ ; 

ter SN Y.. or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











